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BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Jung and July passed, and the lonely two lived a 
quiet life in the brown house. Everything was so 
still and fair—no sound but the coming and going tide, 
and the swaying wind among the pine-trees, and the 
tick of the clock, and the'whir of the little wheel as 
Mrs. Pennel sat spinning in her door in the mild 
weather. . 

Mara read the Roman history through again, and 
began it a third time, and read over and over again 
the stories and prophecies that pleased her in the 
Bible, and pondered the wood-cuts and texts in a 
very old edition of Zsop’s Fables, and as she wander- 
ed in the woods, picking fragrant bayberries and 
gathering hemlock, checkerberry, and sassafras to put 
in the beer which her grandmother brewed, she mused 
on the things that she read till her little mind becamea 
tabernacle of solemn, quaint, dreamy forms—where 
eld Judean kings and prophets and Roman senators 
and warriors marched in and out in shadowy rounds. 
She invented long dramas and conversations in 
which they performed imaginary parts, and it would 
not have appeared to the child in the least degree 
surprising either to have met an angel in the woods 
or to have formed an intimacy with some talking 
wolf or bear, such as she read of in Aisop’s Fables. 

One day, as she was exploring the garret, she found 
in an old barrel of cast-off rubbish a bit of reading 
which she begged of her grandmother for her own. 

It was the play of the Tempest, torn from an old 
edition of Shakespeare, and was in that delightfully 
fragmentary condition which most particularly pleases 
children, because they conceive a mutilated treasure 
thus found to be more especially their own property 
—something like a rare wild-flower or sea-shell. The 
pleasure which thoughtful and imaginative children 
sometimes take in reading that which they do notand 
cannot fully comprehend, is one of the most common 
and curious phenomena of childhood. 

And so little Mara would lie for hours stretched out 
on the white, fine sand beach, with the broad open 
ecean before her and the whispering pines and hem- 
locks behind her, and pore over this poem, from 
which she collected dim, delightful images of a lonely 
island, an old enchanter, a beautiful girl, and a spirit 
not quite like those in the Bible, but a very probable 
one to her mode of thinking. 

As for old Caliban, she fancied him with a face 
much like that of a huge skate-fish she had once seen 
drawn ashore in one of her grandfather’s nets,—and 
then there was the beautiful young Prince Ferdinand, 
much like what Moses would be when he was grown 
up—and how glad she would be to pile up his wood 
for him if any old enchanter should set him to work! 

One attrivute of the child was a peculiar sname- 


therefore the wonder that this new treasure excited, 
the host of surmises and dreams to which it gave rise, 
were never mentioned to anybody. That it was all 
of it as much authentic fact as the Roman history, 
she did not doubt, but whether it had happened on 
On’s Island or some of the neighboring ones she had 
not exactly made up her mind. 

She resolved at her earliest leisure to consult Cap- 
tain Kittridge on the subject, wisely considering that 
it much resembled some of his fishy and aquatic ex- 
periences. 

Some of the little songs fixed themselves in her 
memory, and she would hum them as she wandered 
up and down the beach. 

‘* Come unto these yellow sande 
And then take hands, 
Courtesied when you have and kissed, 
(The wild waves wist,) 


@ Foot it featly here and there, 
And sweet sprites the burden bear.” 


And another which pleased her still more : 


‘Full fathoms five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made, 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing ef him that can fade 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange ; 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell— 
Hark, I hear them—ding, dong, bell.”’ 

These words she pondered very long, gravely 
revolving in her little head whether they described 
the usual course of things in the mysterious under- 
world that lay beneath that blue spangled floor of the 
the sea—whether everybody’s eyes changed to pearl 
and their bones to coral if they sunk down there—and 
whether the sea-nymphs spoken of were the same as 
the mermaids that Captain Kittridge had told of. 
Had he not said that the bell rung for chureh of a 
Sunday morning down under the waters ? 

Mara vividly remembered the scene on the sea- 
beach, the finding of little Moses and his mother, the 
dream of the pale lady that sé®med to bring him to 
her ; and not one of the conversations that had trans- 
pired before her among the different gossips had been 
Jost on her quiet, listening little ears. These pale 
still children that play without making any noise, are 
deep wells into which drop many things which lie 
long and quietly on the bottom, and come up in after 
years whole and new, when everybody else has. for- 
gotten them. 

So she had heard surmises as te the remaining 
crew of that unfortunate ship—where perhaps Moses 
had a father. And sometimes she wondered if he 
were lying fathoms deep with sea-nymphs ringing his 
knell, and whether Moses ever thought about him ; 
and yet she could no more have asked him a question 
about it than if she had been born dumb. She decided 
that she should never show him this poetry—it might 
make him feel unhappy. 

One bright afternoon when the sea lay all dead 
asleep, and the long steady respiration of its tides 
searcely disturbed the glassy tianquillity of its bosom, 
Mrs. Pennel sat at her kitchen-door spinning, when 
Captain Kittridge appeared. 

“Good afternoon, Mis’ Pennel, how ye gettin’ 
along ?” 

“ Oh, pretty well, Captain, won't you walk in and 
have a glass of beer ?”’ ? 

“Well, thank you,” said the Captain, raising his 
hat and wiping his forehead, “I be pretty dry it’s a 
fact.” 

Mrs. Pennel hastened to a cask whieh was kept 
standing in a corner of the kitchen, and drew from 
thence a mug of her own home-brewed, fragrant with 
the smell of juniper, hemlock, and wintergreen, which 
she presented to the Captain, who sat down in the 
doorway and discussed it in leisurely sips. 

“ Wal’, s’pose it’s most time to be lookin’ for ‘em 
home, ain’t it ?”’ he said. . 

“TI am looking every day,” said Mrs. Pennel, in 
voluntarily glancing upward at the sea. 

At the word appeared the vision of little Mara, who 
rose up like a spirit from a dusky corner where she 
had been stooping over her reading. 

“Why, little Mara,’’ said the Captain, ‘you ris 
up like a ghost all of a sudden. I thought you’s 
ut to play. I eomedown a purpose arter you. Mis’ 
Kittridge has gone shippin’ up to Brunswick, and left 

* Entered according to Aet of by Joseph H. Ri 
in the District Court of the ten gon et hew _— 
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Sally a ‘stent’ todo; and I promised her if she'd 
clap to and do it quick, I’d go up and fetch you down 
and we’d have a play in the cove.” 

Mara’s eyes brightened, as they always did at this 
prospect, and Mrs. Pennel said, “ Well, Fm glad to 
have the child go; she seems so kind o’ still and 
lonesome since Moses went away, really one feels as if 
that boy took all the noise there was with him. I 
get tired myself sometimes hearing the clock tick. 
Mara, when she’s alene, takes to her book more than’s 
good for a child.”’ 

“She does, does she ? Well, we'll see about that. 
Come, little Mara, get on your sun-bonnet. Sally’s 
sewin’ fast as ever she can, and we’r’ goin’ to dig 
some clams and make a fire and have a chowder; 
that'll be nice, won’t it? Don’t you want to come, 
too, Mis’ Pennel ?”’ 

**Oh, thank you, Captain, but I've got so many 
things on hand to do afore they come home, I don't 
really think Ican. I'll trust Mara to you any day.” 

Mara had run into her own little room and secured 
her precious fragment of treasure, which she wrapped 
up carefully in her handkerchief, resolving to en- 
lighten Sally with the story, and to consult the 
Captain on any nice points of criticism. Arrived at 
the cove, they found Sally already there in advance 
of them, clapping her hands and dancing in a manner 
whieh made her black elf-locks fly like those of a dis- 
tracted creature. 

“Now, Sally,” said the Captain, imitating, in a 
humble way, his wife’s manner, “are you sure 
you’ve finished your work well ?” 

“ Yes, father, every stitch on’t.” 

“ And stuck in your needle, and folded it up, and 
put it in the drawer, and put away your thimble, and 
shet the drawer, and all the rest on’t?’ said the 
Captain. 

“Yes, father,” said Sally, gleefully, “I’ve done 
everything I could think off.” 

“*Qause you know your ma ‘ll be arter yeif ye 
don’t leave everything straight.” 

“Oh, never you fear, father, I’ve done it all half an 
hour ago, and I’ve found the most capital bed of 
clams just round the point here ; and you take care 
of Mara there and make up a fire while I dig ‘em. 
If she comes she’ll be sure to wet her shoes or spoil 
her frock or something.” 

‘Wal’, she likes no better fun now,” said the Cap- 
tain, watching Sally as she disappeared round the 
rock with a bright tin pan. 

He then proceeded to construct an extemporary 
fire-place of loose stones, and to put together chips 
and shavings for the fire—in which work little Mara 
eagerly assisted ; but the fire was crackling and burn- 
ing cheerily long before Sally appeared with her 
clams, and so the Captain, with a pile of hemlock 
boughs by his side, sat on a stone feeding the fire 
leisurely from time to time with crackling boughs. 
Now was the time for Mara to make her inquiries : 
her heart beat, she knew not why, for she was full ef 
those little timidities and shames that so often em- 
barras children in their attempts to get at the mean- 
ings in this great world where they are such ignorant 
spectators. 

“Captain Kittridge,” she said at last, “do the 
mermaids tol]l any bells for people when they are 
drowned ?”’ ae ® = 
Now the daptain haa sever been Known W mMeicate | 
the least ignorance on any subject in heaven or earth, 
which anyone wished his opinion on; he therefore 
leisurely poked another great crackling bough of green 
hemlock into the fire, and, Yankeelike, answered one 
question by asking another—‘“ What put that into 
your curly pate ?”’ he said. 

“A book I have been reading says they do—that is, 
sea-nymphs do. A’n’t sea-nymphs and mermaids the 
same thing ?”’ 

‘Wal’, I guess they be, pretty much,” said the Cap- 
tain, rubbing down his pantaloons; “yes, they be,” 
he added after reflection. 

‘“‘ And when people are drowned, how long does it 
take for their bones to turn into coral and their eyes 
into pearls ?’’ said little Mara. 

‘Well, that depends upon circumstances,” said the 
Captain, who wasn’t going to be posed ; ‘“‘ but let me 
jist see your book you’ve been reading these things 
out of.” 

“] found it in a barrel up garret, and grandma 

gave it tome,” said Mara, unrolling her handkerchief ; 
“it’s a beautiful book—it tells about an island, and 
there was an old enchanter lived on it, and he had one 
daughter, and there was a spirit they called Ariel, whom 
a wicked old witch fastened in a split of a pine-tree, till 
the enchanter got him out. He was a beautiful spirit, 
and rode in the curled clouds and hung in flowers— 
because he could make himself big or little, you see.” 
“Ah yes, I see, to be sure,’’ said the Captain, 
nodding his head. 
‘“‘ Well, that about sea-nymphs ringing his knell is 
here,’’ Mara added, beginning to read the passage 
with wide dilated eyes and great emphasis. ‘‘ You 
see,” she went on, speaking very fast, “ this enchan- 
ter had been a prince, and a wicked brother had con- 
trived to send him to sea with his poor little daughter 
in a ship so leaky that the very rats had left it.” 

“Bad business that,” said the Captain attentively. 

“Well,” said Mara, “‘ they got cast ashore on this 
desolate island, where they lived together. But once, 
when @ ship was going by on the sea that had his 
wicked brother and his son—a real good handsome 
young prince—in it, why then he made a storm by 
magic arts.” 

“Jist so,’’ said the Captain, “that’s been often 
done to my sartin knowledge.” 

*‘ And he made the ship be wrecked and all the 
people thrown ashore, but they wasn’t any of ’em 
drowned, and this handsome prince heard Ariel sing- 
ing this song about his father, and it made him think 
he was dead.” 

“« Well, what became of ’em ?”’ interposed Sally, who 
had come up with her pan of clams in time to hear 
this story, to which she had listened with breathless 
interest. 

“Qh, the beautiful young prince married the beau- 
tiful young lady,” said Mara. 

“Wal,”’ said the Captain, who by this time had 
found his soundings; “that you’ve been a-tellin’ is 
what they call a play, and I’ve seen’em act it ata 
theater when I was to Liverpeol once. I know all 
about it. Shakespeare wrote it, and he’s a great 
English poet.” 

“But did it ever happen?” said Mara, trembling 
between hope and fear. “Is it like the Bible and 
Roman history ?” 

“Why no,” said Captain Kittridge—<not ex- 
actly, but things jist like it, you know. Mermaids 
and sich is common in foreign parts, and they has 
funerals for drowned ‘sailors. "Member once when 
we was sailing near the Bermudas by a reef where the 
Lively Fanny went down, and I heard a kind o’ ding- 
dongin’—and the waters there is clear as the sky—and 
I looked ddwn and see the coral all a-growin’, and 
the sea-plants a-wavin’ as handsome as & pictur’, and 
the mermaids they was a-singin’. It was beautiful 
—they surg kind o’ mournful, and Jack Hubbard he 
would have it they was a-singin’ for the poor fellows 
that was a-lyin’ there round under the sea-weed.” 

“But,” said Mara, “did you ever see an enchanter 
that could make storms ?” 

‘Wal,’ there be witches and conjurers that make 
storms. ‘Member once when we was crossin’ the 
line, about twelve o’clock at night, there was an old 
man with a long white beard that shone like silver 
came and stood at the masthead, and he had a pitch- 
fork in one hand and a lantern in the other, and there 
was great balls of fire as big as my fist came out all 





round in the rigging, and tell you if we didn’t get 





a blow that are night—I thought to my soul we should 
all go to the bottom.” ; 

“Why,” said Mara, her eyes staring with excite- 
ment, “that was just like this shipwreck, and “twas 
Ariel made those balls of fire—he says so—he said he 
‘flamed amazement’ all over the ship.”’ 

“ve heard Miss Roxy tell about witches that made 
storms,’’ said Sally. 

The Captain leisurely proceeded to open the clams, 
separating the contents from the shells, which he 
threw into a pan, meanwhile placing a black pot over 
the fire in which he had previously arranged certain 
slices of salt pork, which soon began frizzling in the 
heat. 

“ Now, Sally, you peel them potatoes, and mind you 
slice ’em thin,” he said, and Sally soon was busy with 
her work. 

“Yes,” said the Captain, going on with his part of 
the arrangement, “there was old Polly Swichell, that 
lived in that are old tumble-down house on Mare 
Pint ; people used to say she brewed storms and 
went to sea in a seine.” - 

“Went in a seine!’ said both children; ‘“ why, a 
seine wouldn’t swim !” 

“ No more it wouldn’t, in any Christian way,” said 
the Captain; “but that was to show what a great 
witch she was.” 

“But this was a good. enchanter,” said Mara, 
“ and he did it all by a book and a rod.” 

“ Yes—yes,” said the Captain; “ that are’s the 
gen’l way majicians do, ever since Moses’ time in 
Egypt. ’Member once I was to Alexandria, in Egypt, 
and I saw a majfcian there that could jist see every- 
thing you ever did in your life, in a drop of ink that 
he held in his hand.”’ 

“He could, father!” 

“To be sure he could !—told me all about the old 
folks at home—and described our house as natural as 
if he’d a been there—he used to carry snakes round 
with him—a kind so pisen that it was certain death 
to have ’em bite yon—but he played with ’em as if 
they was kittens.”’ 

“Well,” said Mara, “‘my enchanter was a king; 
and when he got through all he wanted, and got his 
daughter married to the beautiful young prince, he 
said he would break his staff, and deeper than plum- 
met sounded he would bury his book.” 

“It was pretty much the best thing he could do,” § 
said the Captain, ‘“ because the Bible is agin such 
things.’’ 

“Ts it?” said Mara; “why, he was a real good 
man.”’ 

“Oh well, you know, we all on us does what 
a’n’t quite right sometimes, when we gets pushed 
up,’ said the Captain, who now began arranging the 
clams and sliced potatoes in alternate layers with 
sea-biscuit, strewing in salt and pepper as he went 
on; and in a few moments a smell fragrant to hungry 
senses began to steam upward, and Sally began 
wasliing and preparing some mammoth clam-shells, 
to serve as ladles and plates for the future chowder. 

Mara, who sat with her morsel of a beok in her 
lap, seemed deeply pondering the past conversation. 
At last she said, “ What did you mean by saying 
you’d seen ’em act that at a theater ?”’ 

“Why, they make it all seem real: and they have 
a shipwreck, and you see it all jist right before your. 
eyes.” 

‘And the enchanter, and Ariel, and Caliban, and 
all?’’ said Mara. 

“Yes, all on’t—plain as printing.’’ 

“Why, that is by magic—a’n’t it?”’ said Mara. 

“No, they hes ways to jist make it up; but”— 
added the Captain, ‘“‘ Sally, you needn’t say nothin’ to 
your ma ’bout the theater, ’cause she wouldn’t think 
I’s fit to go to meetin’ for six months arter, if she 
heard on’t.’’ 

“Why, a’n’t theaters good ?”’ said Sally. 

‘““Wal’, there’s a middlin’ sight o’ bad things in 
’em,”’ said the Captain, “that I must say—but as 
long as folks is folks, why they will be folksy—but 
there’s never any makin’ women folk understand 
about them are things.” 

‘“‘T am sorry they are bad,” said Mara, “I want to 
see them.” 

‘Wal’, wal’,” said the Captain, ‘“‘on the hull I’ve 
seen raal things a good deal more wonderful than all 
their shows—and they ha’n’t no make-b’lieve to ’em— 
but theaters is takin a’ter all. But Sally, mind you 
don’t say nothin’ to Miss Kittridge.” 

A few moments more, and all discussion was lost 
in preparations for the meal, and eaeh one receiving 
a portion of the savory stew in a large shell, made a 
spoon of a small cockle, with which and some slices 
of bread and butter, the evening meal went off mer- 
rily. The sun was sloping toward the ocean—the 
wide blue floor was bedropped here and there with 
rosy shadows of sailing clouds. Suddenly the Captain 
sprang up, calling out— 

“Sure as I’m alive, there they be!’’ 

““ Who »”’ exclaimed the children. 

“Why, Captain Pennel and Moses, don’t you see ? 

And in fact, on the outer circle of the horizon 
came drifting a line of small white-breasted vessels, 
looking like so many doves. 

“Them’s ’em,’’ said the Captain, while. Mara 
danced for joy. 

“How soon will they be here ?”’ 

“ Afore long,” said the Captain, ‘so Mara I guess 
you'll wan tto be getting hum.’ ”’ 

[t@ BB CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.} 





THE HOPES OF ITALY, 


Iraty is uniting while America is disuniting. Of 
course, the people are divided into parties, as in every 
country in which free discussion begins to be allowed. 
Mazzini’s party (thé fewest) is for radical representa- 
tive Republicanism, and will admit not even a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Garibaldi, ardent and impetuous, 
was never greatly in favor of the cautious, diplomatic 
policy which Victor Emanuel and his Premier, Count 
Cavour, have adopted ; yet Garibaldi has less objec- 
tion to the King than to the Count. But Cavour—a 
great and good mar, a wise statesman, a lover of 
Italy and her liberty—seems to be steadily gaining 
friends and influence by his partially successful at- 
tempts in uniting the different States of Italy into 
general harmony of sentiment and government. On 
the 14th of February, four hundred deputies from all 
parts of Italy met in Parliament in Turin at the call 
ef Cavour, who had previously announced his policy 
of forming the several States into one kingdom, with 
Victor Emanuel at its head. The King was present, 
was elected, and made a speech, which was cheered 
80 loudly that the Alps have not yet done ringing its 
echo. A brave man, a good soldier, a generous King, 
Victor Emanuel is fit to wear the new crown, to 


which the suffrage of a free people has given him his 
best title. 





One of the severest Gales ever known in England 
occurred on the 20th of February—arising in the night, 
and blowing from the southwest. It swept over London 
and vicinity with fearful power—blowing down stone 
walls and chimneys, unroofing houses, and wrecking 
many ships. The north wing of the new Crystal Palace 
was destroyed—loss, $30,000. At Chichester, the spire 
of the old cathedral—a venerable pile, nearly five hundred 
years old—a piece of gothic stone-work which thousands 
of travelers have gone out of their way to see—the third 
in hight of the spires of Europe—was shaken until it 
trembled, tottered, and finally fell, filling the body of the 
cathedra! with six thousand tons of cracked and crum- 
bled fragments. The old spire had been for some months 
past giving way under the insidious attacks of time. 
until at last, when the storm came, it could hold out ne 
longer. It did not topple over, but sank and went to 
pieces in the center of the edifice. A person who saw 
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ite fall says, ‘The appearance was that of a large ship 
qiletly timt rapidly foundering at sea.” Dr. William 
Beattie will now have another ruin to add to his book of 
English abbeys, castles, and cathedrals gone to decay. 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Haxe Cyristran Anpersen is one of the few for- 
tunate authors whose works are racy with the pecu- 
liar flavor of their native soil, yet harmonize with the 
natural taste of all other lands. The naive simplicity 
of his style, the richness and quaintness of his fancy, 
and a minute delicacy of touch in his descriptive 
passages which reminds one of the pencil of Teniers, 
may, joyed by those most remote from the moors 
of Ju and the cliff-bound Baltic isles whence his 
themes are mostly drawn—yet doubly enjoyed by 
the few to Whom the originals of his landscapes are 
familiar. Denmark is rich in the natural elements of 
poetry. Its history is a wonderful panorama of ro- 
mance, wherein the heroic figures stand out sharp 
and splendid against a background of storm. There 
the pagan chant of the sacred forests of Odin min- 
gles with the masses of Christian monks ; the rob- 
ber-knight of the mainland meets the pirate of the 
sea ; barbaric splendor and Titanic wassail alternate 
with a life of savage endurance. The convulsions of 
the Present may create soldiers, priests, statesmen : 
the Past is the mother of poets. 

Denmark is not renowned for its scenery, yet its 
landscapes have a picturesque homeliness—at times 
a sublime monotony—which have more power to 
attract the Muse than the grandest natural features. 
And here let me remark that scenery does not create 
poets, eithér. Where is the native poet of the Alps ? 
or the Pyrenees ? or the Bosphorus? or of Cashmere, 
the Caucasus, and the Himalaya? The Genius of 
Song does not alight on the icy peaks, or drop into 
the awful gorges of mountain chains. She hovers 
over the smoke of cities, or seeks the lowly pastoral 
vales, the plains, the heathery moorlands, to pick 
out her chosen children. This is no accidental re- 
sult : forthe life of the mountaineer transmits to his 
children the quick foot, the strong nerve, the keen 
eye, rather than the brooding and singing brain. The 
plowman’s son, the herd-boy of the meadows, the 
nursling of the town, inherit no such overplus of ani- 
mal culture: the struggling intellect and vague 
dreams of the father or mother blossom naturally, in 
them, into the vision and the faculty divine. People 
are apt to exclaim, (because many people either never 
think, or think in the shallowest possible way,) on 
beholding ® grand mountain landscape : “ This is the 
true home of poets!” The remark simply indicates 
that the ideality of the spectator is slightly excited. 
The reverse is true. Even Holland has produced 
more poots.than Switzerland. 

Denmark, in spite of its northern latitude, seemed 
to me t¢ be admirably adapted for the cradle of 
authors. It has many “ waste and solitary places,” 
such as Shelley loved ; melanchbly sweeps of sandy 
“ dunes,”. fretted with the embroidery of the North 

es, and rolling moorlands, purple with 
vides, with gorse andbroom. The highest 
sly 600 feet above the sea, yet there 
clearest of streams, woods of oak, beech, birch, and 
fir; quaint villages with tiled roofs, and Tartar 
church-spires, and stately country mansions, with the 
trim gardens and formal parks of the past century. 
On one side deep sea-bays run far up among the 
wooded hills; onthe other long friths penetrate the 
land, and bring the quaint coasting-eraft into the 
central landscapes. On the islands, high cliffs of 
chalk, taunneled and caverned by the waves, front the 
Baltic, and every break in this white wall shows a 
valley sloping up inland, and bright with the greenest 
pastures and the fairest groves. “ Ah,’ said a Dane 
to me, “ you have walked under the palms of Egypt 
and the banyan trees of India, but you have never 
yet seen the beech woods of Langeland! Nothing in 
the world is so beautiful. There, in June, you may 
lie on the moss, under a canopy of transparent 
emerald—no leaves are so green as beech-leaves in 
June—and see the blue waters of our Northern 
/£gean shimmering below, a ne the huge boles, 
white as silver! Then you Would understand our 
Danish poets !’’ 

My friend was right. He who would truly enjoy 
Oehlenschlager and Heiberg and Baggesen and An- 
dersen, must know Denmark. The latter, especially, 
although he has traveled much and has occasionally 
laid the scenes of his stories in foreign lands, is 
Danish, not only in the character of his mind, but in 
his most suecessful subjects. He was born on the 
island of Fiinen, in 1805, and until 1833, I believe, 
resided either there or in Copenhagen, without ever 
having tredden the mainland of Europe. The son of 
a poor sheemaker, a shy and persecuted factory-boy, 
a@ supernumerary on the stage, a charity scholar, he 
has worked his way steadily upward, through that 
tireless energy which is nothing less than a concen- 
trated enthusiasm, until now he stands acknowledged 
as the first of living Danish authors—in fact, without 
a rival anywhere in his own special province of 
literature. 

I cannot remember when I first became acquainted 
with Andersen’s writings; but I think it was during 
my first residence in Germany in 1845. Shortly 
afterwards, Mary Howitt’s translations of the “ Jm- 
provisatore,” “Q. T.,” and other works appeared. 
They were reprinted in this country, and became 
immediately popular., His “Story of My Life” was 
published in Boston in 1847. It is a charming auto- 
biography, a little petulant, perhaps a little too free 
in the narration of his private hostilities, but-as frank 
ard picturesque as that of Benvenuto Cellini. I am 
rather surprised that tt should have passed out of 
print so soon. Like Oehlenschlager, Andersen wrote 
many of his books in German as well as in Danish, 
but his “Two Baronesses,” which he wrote in Eng- 
lish, was not so successful. All educated Danes 
speak German, and the affinity between the two 
languages renders a double authorship comparatively 
easy. 

An intimate friend of mine, whe was living in 
Copenhagen, in the year 1852, made the acquaintance 
of Andersen. One day, while looking over the poet's 
library, he found a copy of my first book of travel, and 
called Andersen’s attention to it. The latter remarked 
that he was sorry the author should have died before 
he had an opportunity of writing some additional 
volumes! My friend undeceived him, of course, and 
the result was a cordial invitation, on his part, for me 
to visit him at Copenhagen. I was then traveling In 
the East, and received his message at Constantinople. 
It was then.in my plan to become acquainted with 
Northern Europe, but many seas and continents still 
lay between the invitation and its fulfillment. 

Time, nor space, however, can cheat a man out 
of that which he is sure he shall have. Six years 
afterwards, I came down from the Arctic Thule to 
find the first tokens of spring en the shores of 
Zeeland. I had but a day or two to spend in Copen- 
hagen, and the sights of that capital—Thorwaldsen’s 
Museum, the Rosenberg Palace, and the Collection of 
Northern Antiquities—gave me enough to do ; but I 
set aside a portion of my time for Hans Christian 
Andersen. He was then living in his comfortable 
bachelor rooms, not far from the Kongens Nytorv, 
where I was lodged. On sending a messenger to 
announce my readiness to make his acquaintance, 
according to promise, I received word that he was 
just going out to fulfill an engagement for the even- 
ing, but would call upon me the next day. 

I was_sitting at my window, the following after- 
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noon, busily engaged in sketching the Nytorv, with 
its bronze statue of Christian IV. in the center, when 
some one knocked at the door. Without waiting for 
& summons, the door opened, and a tall, awkward, 
shambling figure entered. The firat idea which 
occurred to me was: “ Here is a man who is per- 
feetly at home wherever he goes.’’ Without a 
moment’s hesitation I sprang up, quite forgetting that 
we had never met before, and cried out, “ Andersen ! 
how are you ?” as to an old friend. He greeted me 
with both hands outstretched : “ Ah, here you are at 
last!” Then, still holding my hands, he said: “ To 
think that you might have passed through Copen- 
hagen, without my knowing it! How should have 
been vexed!’ Presently we were seated face to 
face, and in a few minutes I knew his features as 
well as if I had seer them for years. 

He is nearly six feet high, but very loosely put 
together, large-jointed, angular, and ungainly in his 
movements. His head is thrown back in a way com- 
mon to near-sighted persons, and he also has the 
peculiarity of partly closing the eyelids when looking 
at you. His features are as ill-assorted as his limbs : 
the eyes are gray and projecting ; the nose large and 
not quite straight, the mouth broad, and the teeth ir- 
regular. His forehead is high and narrow, but well- 
developed at the temples, and his hair thin and sandy- 
gray. Yet the plainness of his face is attractive, 
through its air of frankness, honesty, and kindness. 
His manner is as simple and natural as that of a 
child. He has been called egotistical, but his egot- 
ism is only a naive and unthinking sincerity. He has 
that winning and confiding way which not only en- 
courages, but almost compels confidence in others. 
Such a man is not only unembarrassed himself, but 
his presence is an antidote to the embarrassment of 
others. This fact accounts for his personal popular- 
ity with all classes of men, from peasants to kings. 
He is a Knight of Daunebrog, with the honorary titles 
of Professer and Doctor, yet it will never be possible 
to call him anything else than Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. 

Our conversation related mostly to personal mat- 
ters, and therefore need not be reported. He men- 
tioned his desire to visit the United States, but con- 
fessed that he had a great dread of sea-sickness. 
Nevertheless, he enjoys travel very mueh, and 
usually makes a trip to Switzerland, Italy, or England 
every year. In the latter country he is the guest of 
Dickens, of whom he spoke with much affection as 
an old and intimate friend. He also explained to me 
the plot of hi8 novel “ To Be or Not To Be,” (which 
was not then published,) and ended by presenting me 
with the illustrated edition of his stories. 

At last the hour for parting came. He was to join 
a dinner-party, and I was to take the evening boat 
for Hamburg. ‘“‘ Now don’é forget me,” was his 
adieu, “for we shall certainly meet again.’ The 
pleasant assurance with which he speke was in itself 
half a prophecy ; and I hope, with a hope which is 
almost the same thing as belief, that he spoke the 
truth. 








NOTES FROM THE CAPITOL. 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 


Wasningrox, D. C., March 11, 1861. 
To THE Eprrons oy Tue InpEerEnpEnr : 

My letter of last week having failed to reach you 
in time for publication, I wish to recur to the In- 
auguration ceremonies simply to pay a debt due from 
every member of the press to Senator Foote, who 
was Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 
To that gentleman we are indebted for the exquisite 
order and precision of the ceremonies inside of the 
Capitol buildings on that day. His courtesy was 
fully equal to his firmness and impartiality. He has 
since received a just compliment from his fellow- 
Senators by his election as President pro tempore of 
the Senate. 

Let me recur once more to a matter connected 
with the late Congress. The election in Connecticut 
occurs in a few days, and as the entire delegation in 
the House of Representatives is renominated, it is of 
great importance that the people of that state should 
be fully informed of the official conduct of these gen- 
tlemen—Messrs. Loomis, Woodruff, Burnham, and 
Ferry. Throughout the entire contest over the 
various compromises proposed with slavery, these 
gentlemen stood bravely by their principles and their 
duty. Inseason and out of season they were in their 
places, and were never off their guard. There is no 
free-state delegation which stands higher in Congress 
than that from Connecticut, for integrity, firmness, 
intelligence, and ability. On the question of slavery, 
their votes were a unit. They voted for the resolu- 
tion recommending the state legislatures to call a 
National Convention, but were against the Crittenden 
propositions, the border-state compromise, the Peace 
Conference settlement, and the bill to admit New 
Mexico as a state. While willing to concede all 
prejudice and feeling, they would not give up an iota 
of genuine principle—not even to satisfy the traitors 
who threaten in any event to break up the Union. 
These men are true men, and should be re-elected by 
increased majorities, if the people of Connecticut 
prize integrity of character and the national liberties. 

The new Senate—in extra session—is a source of 
much interest to the frequenters of the Senate galleries. 
The new Senators are, of course, at first much sought 
after. Mr. Seward is no longer seen in the right 
hand seat, across the aisle from Mr. Mason, but Mr. 
Doolittle has taken it. The new Senator, Mr. Harris, 
is one of the finest-looking men in Congress. He and 
Mr. Hale are physically, not to say more, an honor to 
the country. Next to Mr. Seward’s seat is that of 
Cameron, now in the War Department. His seat is 
taken by the new Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Conan. This gentlbman has come up from the 
humblest poverty, and is not much of a politician. 
He was chosen to his place upon his merits, and not 
through a system of wire-pulling, which elevates so 
many men to office nowadays. Mr. Chase occupied 
his seat but a few hours, but even for that short space 
of time his stalwart form lent a fresh dignity and 
grace to the Senate. 

The debate in the Senate upon the Inaugural Mes- 
sage has been both interesting and significant. Mr. 
Douglas comes very earnestly to the rescue of the 
President, and against Clingman, Mason, and Wigfall 
boldly asserts that the Message expresses his 
(Douglas’s) peculiar anti-coefcion views. At first, 
many Republicans were disposed to regard this defense 
as friendly upon the part of the Illinois demagogue, 
but they now see that it is a political maneuver—an 
insidious attempt to seduce the Administration into 
the Pugh-Douglas policy of demoralization and com- 
promise. Mr. Douglas is for giving up Sumter and 
Pickens the moment that a bloody conflict impends, 
nor will he vote for any force bills or new plans for 
the collection of the revenues outside of the trouble- 
some Southern ports. Mr. Lincoln does not believe 
in this shiftless, demoralizing policy. He is for col- 
lecting the revenue till a National Convention sees fit 
to admit the right of secession. Ofcourse, he cannot 
do this without the aid of Congress, but when the 
proper time arrives he will call for such aid. 

Mr. Wigfall, it was supposed, would not venture to 
remain much longer in the city, but as if to beard the 
lion in his den, he remained to deliver a violent seces- 
sion speech in the new Republican Senate. In the 
course of his lively, disjointed remarks he avowed 
himself to be a fereigner, and owing no allegiance to 
the United States Government. For this treasonable 
declaration he will probably be expelled from the 
Senate. Mr. Foster of Connecticut intreduced @ 
resolution of expulsion on Saturday last. 

It is very pleasant to see the Senate at last in the 
hands of the Republicans. Look atthe constitution of 
the first Committee for a moment—the most dignified 
and aristocratic of all the Committees heretofore— 
the Committee of Foreign Relations. Charles Sam- 
ner is now its chairman! Heretofore the lordly 
Mason of Virginia has been at its head, but now the 
man most hated by the slaveholding Democrats takes 
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the position of honor. This was too bitter a pill for 
Mason to swallow, and he would not continue on the 
Committee. Mr. Douglas, Mr. Polk of Missouri, and 
Ex-Vice-President Breckinridge, however, were net 
bitter enough in their partisan prejudices te refuse 
places on this important Committee under Sumner. 
Mr. Fessenden deservedly heads the nee Com- 
mittee ; Gen. Wilson that of Muliny fikte Sen 
ator Trumbull the Judiciary Committee ; and Senator 
Wade the Committee on Territories. 

The new Senate, when the Texas Senators take 
their leave, and the vacancies in the loyal states are 
filled, will stand thus—Republicans, 31; Demeecrats, 
23; Republican majority, 8. A handsome working 
majority that will easily pass such bills as the Admin- 
istration may consider necessary for the defense of 
the Government. 

There is a strong probability of an extra session of 
Congress. The late Congress neglected to make any 
provision for the defense of the Government. The 
Force bill, introduced by Mr. Stanton of Ohio, fell to 
the ground, between an adjournment and a demand 
for the previous question. The bill drawn up by 
John Cochrane, giving the President full power to 
abolish certain ports of entry, was never introdaced 
by that gentleman ; ‘and it is difficult to see how, in 
the present condition of affairs, Mr. Lincoln can 
“enforce the laws” in the seceded states. He has 
not the means, and of course cannot werk miracles. 
Be sure, however, of one thing—the new Adminis- 
tration will not negotiate or sympathize with traitors, 
nor will it withhold any means of defense, within its 
control, for the protection of such Government forts 
and property, still in our possession. No secessionist 
will be retained under the Gevernment. No Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury will hold office under 
Mr. Chase, to vacate it some morning for a similar 
one under the rebel Government. 

The Cabinet members are just the men for their 
positions. Chase, of all men in the nation, for the 
Treasury Department. Gideon Welles, in the Navy 
Department, will make his name a synenym for 
integrity and courage. New England possesses no 
man more fitted by nature and acquirements for the 
position than he. Montgomery Blair is of the same 
self-reliant, radical school, and will administer the 
Post-Office Department admirably—as Mr. Holt has 
done ever since President Buchanan made him Post- 
master-General. 

This is the time of all others for anti-slavery men 
te stand by their principles. Beware lest the seduc- 
tions of pewer and office corrupt you and your rulers. 
Keep the anti-slavery idea ever in view. Negro- 
catching is no better business under Mr. Linceln than 
under Buchanan. Slavery-extension is as wicked 
now as ever. Remember that all men aye weak— 
principles eternal. 

At this moment the news comes on excellent 
authority that Fort Sumter will soon be aban- 
doned by Major Anderson. If so, it will be simply the 
result of a military necessity. He has bread for 
but two or three weeks. We have no army to send 
him supplies. All the men-of-war at command ceuld 
not relieve him—say the highest military authorities 
here. James Buchanan would not allow Scott and 
Holt to do it when the thing was possible—now it is 
impossible. So at least our military authorities here 
assert. What can be done the Administration will do 
to uphold the honor of the Government, but such was 
the infamous conduct of the late Administration, that 
some of its blunders and crimes are beyond an imme- 
diate remedy. 








EUROPE—A BRIEF CHRONICLE. »... 
BL OUR-Epehien UP DSDORS Eee 
EnGianp, Feb. 22, 1860. 
To rue Epirors oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

European facts of the hour may be briefty stated, 
after the manner of ancient chronicles, thus: The 
Italian Parliament has met; the King of Italy has 
spoken a right kingly speech, frank, explicit, prudent, 
In Rome itself, a great pacific demonstration on the 
Corso, in honor of the fall of Gaeta, which is held to 
be precursory to the fall of the temporal power of 
Rome. Frantic rejoicings at Naples, on the same 
event, evincing what one is glad to see—the exist- 
ence of a national and patriotic spirit to that extent 
on the part of the Southern Italian. It is something 
that he feels rightly if he will not fight valorously for 
Italy. One of those pamphlets by which the French 
Emperor modifies his Government and indicates his 
designs, is held to toll the knell of the temporal 
power of the Pope, against whom and which it is at 
once an indictment, and a laudation of the Emperor, 
who, as eldest son, has done his utmost to serve the 
undutiful father. 

France is forthwith te take its hee] from the neck 
of Rome, and the capital of Italy is to stand revealed 
to the world : and—who can tell ’—the King of Italy is 
to be the favorite son of the Father of Catholic Chris- 
tendom. Yes: assuredly the French army is to be 
withdrawn from Rome ; and the same French army 
is now being quietly and continuously re-enforced 
from Marseilles. Let him that readeth understand. 

At Paris one of those events which used te go be- 
fore the fall of governments. Mirés, banker, and one 
of the foremost men of the Bourse, is actuaily in 
prison: MM. Solar and Avoud, two financiers asso- 
ciated with him, as comrogues, are also in durance, 
and, to escape a similar situation, M. de Richemont, 
also of the Caisse Merés, has committed suicide. This 
touches nearly the inner and imperial circle, and also 
exhibits the character of “ France.”’ There is another 
significant personal fact: the Baron de Conseilhes, 
a Senator, and formerly Minister of Publie Instruc- 
tion and Worship, died two days since, from excitg- 
ment, after a dispute with Prince Napoleon on the 
subject of the Pope’s supremacy and temporal power, 
the Baron being an ultra Papist. 

To this has to be added, that intelligence from 
Vienna leads to the conclusion that the Austrian 
Government will do after its kind, and forthwith at- 
tempt to bring Hungary under martial law. It seems 
scarcely possible that an open contest should now be 
averted, and for this the Austrian Government has 
made great preparations. 

Important as these events and foreshadowed events 
are, they appear comparatively unimportant in view 
of the great conspiracy and its developments in the 
United States. The greatness and the daringness 
of the treason; its peculiarity as including the Ex- 
ecutive Government, with Senators in complicity, is 
perfectly astounding. Looking at the whole case, so 
far as, in Europe, this can be done, is there no% fair 
ground for one form of English opinion—namely, that 
there have been incredible helplessness and inaction 
in the face of the high-handed revolution developed 
from the conspiracy? For if the North and West 
were unanimously Unionist and conservative, a gov- 
ernment could be extemporized, and popular or na- 
tional force condensed into and directed as adminis- 
trative power. Nevertheless, it is matter of remark 
and of wonder, that, with state organizations and 
means of action by them, there should not have been 
a rapid interchange of views and concurrent action 
on the part of the governments of free states te pre- 
vent, not disunion, if it must be, but its being effected 
burglariously, and with circumstances the most hu- 
miliating and degrading to the nation j—in which 
degradation every free and liberal man in Europe 
has to share. 

The veteran Liberal and litterateur, Mr, Fox, M.P. 
for Ol , and a foremost Anglo-American, writes 
this week with the fire and eloquence of youth on 
American affairs, though feeling the weight of years 
and of chronic suffering. Ww. 





Rev. Dr. N. L. Bice of the New-Schoo! Presbyterian 
Church has accepted a call which will shortly bring bim: 
from Chicago to fill the vacant pulpit of the late Dr. 
James W. Alexander of this city. 





Mr. Linceln has as yet made but few appointments to 
posts of importance. Among those which have thus far 
been announced are, Cassius M. Clay, Minister te Madrid ; 
Thomas Corwin, Minister to Mexico; and N, B. Judd of 





Illinois, Minister to Berlin, 
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Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher.° 


Boterad ceceed Congress, in the year 1850, by J. 
wi hice weds, im the pie of the United States tor the 
Southern D:atrict of New York.] 


@ryi1 we ali come in the unity of the faith, and of thé know!- 
Cige of the Soa of Ged, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.”—Eru. iv. 13. 

‘To the human mind is given the Faculty of Ideality, 
by the activity ef which men’s conceptions are raised 
abvve mere literal life and physical fact, to something 
higher, better, and more nearly perfect. It is in this 
way that all people have heroes, and all histories 
hereic ages. A hero is only a man who has carrie 
up certain traits esteemed among men far beyond 
their ordinary exercise. The hero is simply the ideal 
man of any age or people. 

Ta examining the notions which have prevailed, we 
shall see that the ideal manhood of this world has 
meant very different things at different times. At 
first, and earliest, it was physical power, with its 
endurance, and courage, and various attainments. 
The Theseus and the Hercules that performed gigan- 
tle feats of daring and strength—these were the men 
—the perfect men. 

‘Next to them were those who had something of 
brain as well as muscle ; who had intellection, but 
intellection in that form which belongs to rude 
strength ; who were possessed of cunning and out- 
witting smartness. 

This conception ef manhood augments and grows 

up into fullness and variety as society becomes civil- 
ized and more complexity organized. But, even then, 
you will find that in the subdivisions of society men 
still frame local and partial conceptions of what man- 
hood js, so that almost every circle of men have an 
ideal of manhood that suits the exigencies of their 
own sphere. There is the diplomatic man, or states- 
man, who judges of manhood very much by the 
elements relating to his peculiar vocation. The 
merchant's ideal of manhood partakes largely of the 
ekments of which he is most cognizint. Artists 
frame their manhood out of those things which are in 
esteem among them. Scholars have a scholarly 
marhocd. Sentimentalists have a manhood priaci- 
pally rich in emotion. All these conceptions are 
useful as yielding something for men to aspire to ; to 
measure themselves upon ; to judge themselves by. 
And yet they are all ef them partial. They do not 
include the whole. Nothing can make a perfect man 
Which does not include in it the fruit of every faculty 
that Gad put into the compositien of a man. Ani, as 
is patural, we shall find in looking at the different 
conceptions of perfect: manhood, that they are more 
aceurate and consistent in their lower elements, and 
that they become meager and deficient just in propor- 
tion as they rise up toward the higher moral 
sentiments. There is a great deal more correctness 
of theught respecting manhood in bodily things, than 
in moral thirgs. For men’s ideas of manhood shape 
themselves as the tower and spire of cathedrals do, 
that stand broad at the bottom, but grow tapering as 
they rise, and end, far up, in the finest lines, and in 
@n evanishing point. Where they touch the ground 
thay are most, and where they reach to the heaven 
they are least. And such is the ordinary conception 
of manhoed. But the true ideal should rather be like 
thet mest princely of all growths, the American Elm, 
which takes firm hold of the earth by a thousand 
corded roots, and rises with a fine but columnar 
trunk, which by a division of its boughs widens, and 
in graceful symmetry flings abroad a vast aad 
glorious multitude of branches at the top, and is thus 
small near to the earth, and large ia the upper 
heavens. And so should manhood be smallest where 
it touches the ground, and largest where it swings 
free in the unobstructed atmosphere above! 

Now, Christianity does not disdain these imperfect 
models of manhood. It fully recognizes the beauty 
and vaiue of all excellences which are marked out in 
this world. Christianity does not, like a jealous par- 
tisan, refuse all qualities which do not come up under 
the special auspices of the Christian system. Listen 
to the apostolic teaching : 

“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatseever things are honest, whatsoever things are 





ject. We lived through ages knowing nothing of the 
bones ; nothing of the veneus or arterial system ; 
noth ng of the nervous system; and Kittle of the laws 
of digestion, of the relation of digestion to health, or 
of the effect of health upon the disposition, and so 
upon morality. Concerning these things, the world 
was lefi without a ray of light in the revelation of 
God’s Word. 

And as it has been, so it will be. Men are to find 
out what they are made of, and what are the various 
reaches ef the human mind. And Christianity pro- 
peses to lay dewn such rules of education that as we 
learn more and more of what we are, we shall bring 
tegether the traits that are developed, and combine 
them into a perfect character. 

But since our life here is in part physical, the true 
interpretation of religion demands the full develop- 
ment of bodily strength, health, and vigor, aud per- 
mits, as against ascetics, bodily pleasure and bodily 
joy. There have been periods of the world when 
men were under the influence of a false philosophy, 
leading men to suppose that a Christian man must 
deny himself at every avenue and portal of his 
physical being. Men retired from life, gave up en- 
joyment, tormented their bodies as much as possible, 
wore the coarsest fabrics, lived on the poorest food, 
and performed the most menial and disgustful serv- 
ices, as if these things were guarantees of certain 
future benefits or preventives of certain future evils. 

Now Christianity imposes no such tasks. It per- 
mits all appropriate and regulated enjoyments be- 
longing to a sound physical condition. 

It also permits a normal development, education, 
and use of every one of our desires and appetites. 
We speak of the crucifixion of ‘our passions. In one 
sen:e, s@ far as a sinful indulgence of them is coh- 
cerned, they are to be crucified and slain; but in no 
other sense are they to be slain. We are to use them 
so that these will be no need of crucifying them. For 
there is not one primary desire or appetite in the hu- 
men system that was put there to be taken out again. 
Everything that is in a man was put in him for no 
otber reason than because it was necessary to the 
symmetry of the whole ; and the attempt to cracity 
any of our normal, lawfal desires, is an attempt to 
mutilate God’s perfect work. We have a right to 
every one of our apyetites and passions; and that, 
not for suppression, but for use, so that we use them 
in subordination to the higher moral sentiments and 
aff cfions. 

That man is to be pitied who is born without any 
bottom to bis brain. These are some men that have 
noe great force, alihough they have the moral senti- 
ments largely developed, and are pure and noble men. 
Are there not men of whom people say, “If that man 
ony had a mind to it, he might shake the world?” 
Somehow or other he never has a mind to. What is 
the matter with him? He has a large top head, a 
small bottom-head, and no energizing force such as 
comes lawfully and legitimately from those desires 
and appetites which God put in men for the purpose 
of inspiring the whoie brain with power. If there 
must be a choice between the moral sentiments and 
the lower appetites, we choose the moral sentiments, 
but why not bave both? If auxiliary to the senti- 
ments and reason, the appetites and passions are con- 
ducivo to health and even to sound morals! 
Christianity also includes the education and devel- 
opment of the social faculties of men. We are made 
to live very largely in those feelings by which we 
affiliate with one another, and which depend for their 
action upon the presence of others. These feelings 
are not to be suppressed, but developed and educated. 
Moreover, a true view of Christianity requires the 
fullest development of the intellect, and, I need not 
say. of the moral sentiments. 

All these various parts of the mind, harmonized 
into one consistent whole, are not to extinguish or 
obstruct each other; but, like confederated states, 
like banded brothers, they strengthen each other. 
And the perfect man is he that has something of 
everything that God put into the human soul. 

Thus much as a basis of criticism : 

1. In the life of a perfect Christian man there is a 
place for physical force. The world has been very 
much divided in opinion as respects the doctrine of 
combating. There have been a great many non-com- 
batants in the world, who have supposed that phys- 
ical force and physical violence were inconsistent 
with a radical conception of Christianity. But one 
of two things is certain: either there are twe Gods, 
one of whom made the human mind, and the other 





just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on 


thége things.” 

istianity oj ial i zg iown, 
point by Fe kal ti ethics, Christian life and 
duty ; but it commands us to accept whatever nole 
qualities have been wrought out among men, under 
any influences. Honor, truth, justice, kindness, had 
existence before Christ came, and among people that 
never had a revelaticn. There were some good traits 
among Roman suldiers. There were most fiae and 
excellent qualities among the Greeks. It is a part of 
the obedience which we owe to Christianity to ac- 
cept good wherever we find it! 

For it is better to seek manliness by the very low- 
est standard, than not to care for itall. But Chris- 
tianity, accepting these things which men esteem, 
adds to them, and then groups them into symmetries, 
and, by the inspiration of God, fires them to a heroic 
mood, and presents them to the world, not an irregu- 
lar cluster of disconnected excellences, but a perfect 
man according to the words of our text: “ Till we all 
come in the unity of the faith”—gathering together 
one thing, and another, and another, and thus pro- 
ducing complete wholeness—* till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man.” 

80 & mplies grow. The earliest were built of rude 
stones, clumsily framed tegether. Gradually, in after 
times, these were polished, and the several parts de- 
veloped into beauty. And then, still later, comes the 
Egyptian period; and at last the Grecian age, when 
her immortal architects and sculptors, Ictinus and 
Phidias, combine the successive excellences of the 
past into a glorious symmetry, and placed the Parthe- 
non upon the Acropolis, where from every side men 
saw the temple of their goddess glowing in lines of 
beauty against the clear heaven for a background. 
And so men work out one quality and another trait, 
one excellence and another attribute, and Christianity 
at last gathers them all together, and gives them fit 
conjunction and proportion, and places them against 
the background of the eternal world! 

I. Christianity does not propose to itself simply 
and only to save men from eternal punisiment. It 
does not merely propose to itself to get men safely 
out of this world and into heaven. One would sup- 
pose, to hear and read the exhortations of -some 
religious teachers, that the sovereign idea of Chris- 
tiantly was that of taking men out of certaia perils 
and dangers and putting them into a place where 
they would not be imperiled ner endangered. Accord- 
ing to some men’s teachings, this worid is like a 
sinking ship, and Christianity like a wrecker’s boat 
that ventures out to gather just as many as it can 
from the reeling hull, before it settles, and so take 
them in safety to the shore, while those that cannot 
be got off go down and are lost. 

Now uo doubt Christianity seeks to save men. 
You cannot too much magnify its intent in this 
respect; but you can make that a partial and ex- 
clusive feature. Christianity is not only a saving, 
but an educating system. It has a world-history to 
work out. It has a Race to develop and perfect. It 
proposes a full manhood here, as well as salvation 
hereafter. It seeks the education of overy part of 
man. And, of course, a Christian life is, both nega- 
tively and positively, in ed&cation, an unfolding and 
growing, a founding and building, in this world. It 
is not merely performing certain acts, and experi- 
€acing certain emotions, by virtue of which men are 

to be saved. To be a Christian is not merely to have 
your haine written, as it were, in God’s book among 
the names of those that are to be saved, and to feel, 
“That is enough ; I am registered; my salvation is 
sure. Christianity Proposes to make men new 
creatures! It proposes to accept man just as he is, 
and by the introduction of the Divine power upon the 
heart to supply the deficiences of all the parts, to give 
them full development, to bring them together and 
unite them in a symmetric, perfect whole! The 
power is of God, and the result to be sought is per- 
fected Manheod. Christianity proposes not merely to 
save men, not merely to drag men out of peril and 
danger, but to mold and shape them, and make them 
transcendently beautiful and marvelously good, that 


the New Testament; or else there is a place in 
Christianity for that which God has put into the 
human soul—namely, the physical-force element. It 
is very true that Christianity forbids physical force 
and physical violence where they are vengeful ; 
where they proceed merely from the impulse of 
cruelty ; where they seek a selfish end, and originate 
in a selfish motive. But where they spring from af- 
fection, or from moral sentiment, they not only are 
tolerated, but are commanded, by the whole spirit of 
Christianity. And no man is a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus who does not know, under appropriate circum- 
stances, how to ward off and how to give the blow. 
I consider that man as a kind of eunuch who for- 
swears, on proper occasions, physical force. For, if 
you logically carry out the idea that physical force 
must not be resorted to, then the father must not 
whip the boy, the officer must not arrest the thief, 
and the governor and chief-magistrate must not em- 
ploy military violence. Such a doctrine disorgan- 
izes society. So long as men are made up with 
bodies, aud so long as they are in_ bodies, 
they will be actuated more or less by phys- 
ical motives, and there will be a place and an 
indispensable necessity for physical force. The only 
thing required of us in this matter is, that we shall 
properly use physical force for the control of the 
moral faculiies. It is to serve justice and purity and 
love. It is not to serve pride and envy and selfish- 
ness. It is to promote right feelings and not lawiess 
passions. And if men say, “ How then do you in- 
terpret the commands of our Savior on this subject ?” 
I reply that I have interpreted them. la my personal 
relations te men, if they, under the influence of anger, 
smite me, I am not to smite back: I am to take the 
second blow without retaliation. But suppose that, 
not in a fit of anger, but with a deliberate purpose, 
a man assails my house, Ged do so to me, and more 
also, if I stand lke a miserable poltroon, shaking 
with Christian nonsense, and not daring to strike 
him! Strike him? I would plunge him headlong 
out, and thank Ged for strength to do it! And I hold 
that a mau is deficient of Curistiaa traits in propor- 
tion as he shrinks, in proper circumstances, from the 
employment of physical force to do a moralact. I 
take it that our sneak-thieves are the children of 
cowardly Christian ethics. It is taught as a part of 
Christianity that a man must not defend himself; and 
the next step is the ineftably pusillanimous idea that 
it is better to lie still and lose your watch, than to 
get up and grab the thief that has crept into your 
room to steal it—because he might shoot you! that 
it is better to live a coward than to die performing a 
manly deed. So it is understood that as churches 
and Sunday-schools spread, crimes can be perpetrated 
with greater and greater impunity. I despise this 
whole idea of non-resistance. It is false to manhood, 
and essentially false to Christianity, which does not 
take away, but only regulates, the great law of 
physical force. A man is bound, under proper cir- 
cumstances, to apply disciplinary foree to the child; 
a community is bound to apply police foree to 
scoundrels in its midst; a country is bound to apply 
military force for its defense; and, as individuals, 
we are bound to apply personal force for the protec- 
tion of our lives. The commands of Christianity are 
against physical force in its vengeful and selfish 
forms, but it is not against physical force as a meral 
power employed for right objects. A perfect man is 
one that has all the attributes of courage which belong 
to true bodily strength. It is very certain that these 
men Who will not fightre not much respected among 
men. They think that the respect which they lose in 
this world is made up to them by that which they 
receive above ; but I do not believe thoy are a bit 
more respected up there than here. 

2. Christian character is not to be known in this 
world by the repression of imagination, of wit, or of 
scciality ; it is not to be known by the withdrawing 
of men frcm an honest sympathy with the ordinary 
events and experiences of human life. Many persons 
suppoee that when a man becomes converted, he of 
necessity becomes solemn. They suppose that a 
Christian is like a man who is looking in a dark pit 
all the time. They think that there must have been a 
mistake made in the creation of the mind. But God, 
when he, in infinite creative wisdom, looked around 








it may present them, without spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing, before the Majesty of heaven. 

Il. Christianity does not propose simply #&d only 
some estimebdle traits and lovely qualities, but it pro- 
peses the legitimate development of man according 
to the several departments of his nature. It leaves 
untavgbt what man is. You cannot find in the New 
Testament anything that aaticipates the discoveries 
of physiology. It would sees to us that if anythiag 
was to be revealed, so important a thing as the 
knowledge of the stracture of a man would have been 
revealed ; but not one word was given on that sub- 
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about and selected the traits for the human soul, 
salient, magnificent among them he put imagination, 
which is in the mind what a diamond is upon the 
bosom, sparkling and throwing is light upon every 
side. And when he put imagination there, he meant 
that it sheuld sparkle. And wit, with its concomi- 
tants of humor, mirth, and conviviality in intellectual 
things, was likewise placed in the mind by Divine 
intention; as was also hope. And these three traits 
—hope, wit, and imagination—go to constitute what 
we call the buoyant temperament. But it is supposed 
by many that while a man is & worldling, while he 
makes no profession of religion, he may laugh, and 
carry himself gayly, and sparkle in this direction and 
in that, and indulge in his quips and witty sayings, 
and be a radiant, entertaining man ; but that when 











he becomes convicted of sin, and converted, he must 
pot a snuffer over the imagination, shut the door on 
mirthfulness, and repress all those elements which 
give hilarity or gayety to life. They think that when 
a man becomes @ Christian, he must be constantly 
under the influence of veneration and of- awe, and 
that he must think of nothing but the solemnity of 
the cause that he has espoused, and of his awful 
responsibility before God. 

Now God wants the whole soul. If he had not 
wanted your wit he would not have put it into you. 
If be had pot wanted your imagination, he would not 
bave put that into you. Ifhe had wanted rs in 
the firmament, no stars would have been thete. If 
there is a flower in the world, God wants that flower. 
If there is a tree on the earth, he wants that tree. 
And if there is a trait in the human mind, he wants 
that trait. You may abuse it ; you may eniploy it in 
infelicitous ways; but these things only have to do 
with the question of regulation and education. And 
I aver that the perfect man is the man that has 
developed all the radiant, joy-breeding, and joy-dis- 
persing traits of his nature. It is a shame to let 
these traits go to the hands of the adversaries, and 
exclude them from Christianity. 

That is not all. It is supposed that although such 
traits may be permissible in Christians, they are 50 
only at certain intervals of life, and that they must 
not at all be brought into association with religious 
things. Now do not go back to monkish days, and 
take on ascetic ideas of religion. If you will go back, 
go back to the Jewish times, where God forbade men 
to be sorry when they came to worship him; where 
they worshiped largely in festivities ; where, when 
they came to the temple, they came with such out- 
bursts of pleasure, such uproarious rejoicings, that 
the writers who described the tumult which prevailed 
on such occasions, spoke of it as the soun’ of mighty 
thunderings, and the voice of many waters. The 
Jews were cheerful. They had not_much mp but 
they had great hilarity. The Old Testament % full 
of cheerfulness, of buoyancy, and commands to it. 

There is an impression that at home, in their own 
families, people may be humorous, but that the 
moment they come together in a prayer-meeting they 
must be sober, because then they are in the presence 
of God. Persons say, “Tow dare you go before 
God with such feelings?” Because God put such 
feelings in me to worsbiphim with. I am a minister, 
this is Sunday, this is a church, and I am preaching 
a sermon ; and if, as I proceed, a witty and mirthful 
iMustration of truth presents itself to my mind, I will 
use it for God's sake. The wit and the mirth-will not 
be improper. 

Suppese I should give my organist this command : 
“When you come to middle C, skip it. All the notes 
above and below that it is proper to use, but that is 
not fit for Sunday, and you must not touch it ;’’ what 
would you think, but that there was no reason for the 
command, except the notion in my mind that that was 
not a Sunday note ? 

Now here is the intellect—men say that you may 
use that for religion; here are the logical and ana- 
logical powers—men say that you may use these for 
religion ; and here is the imagination—men say that 
you may use this for religion ; but when you come to 
mirthfulness, they jump over that, and say it is not a 
Sunday faeulty. I say it is a Sunday faculty, just as 
much as any of the others. It is right to illustrate 

truth and serve God by the normal use of apy faculty 
that it has pleased him to put into the human soul. 
And I protest against that heathenism, gross and de- 
moralizing, in the Christian church, which attempts 
to confine a man to certain faculties in the exposition 
of God's royal truths, and the application of them to 
men; which undertakes to exclude from religion 
some of the most salient and useful of the faculties. 
To such an extent has the use of these faculties been 
disallowed in preaching, that there has come to be 
this preverb : “ Dull as a sermon.’’ Men are brought 
up from the beginning to think that true preaching is 
something that has been chewed till it is as dry as 
acud ; that everything like juice is to be kept out of 
it; that whatever would tend to make it interesting 
and sparkling must be excluded from it ; that it should 
be solid and sober. Yes, it should be solid and sober. 
It should be everything. It should not be merely 
mirthfulness and of the nature of levity. To make it 
so, would be a sin of the same kind, only in the other 
extreme, as that of making it merely solid and sober. 
And 1 am not pleading for the liberty of poor jests 
and strainings after mirth. I am pleading for nothing 
but this : a regulated and sensible use ef each facul- 
ty in its own measure and place, in advan 
truth, in destroying error, and in stimula 
minds and bringing them to Christ. _ 

That same train of remark is applicdtn. 
cial life. There are a great many persons of whom 
the complaint is made, ‘‘ They were glorious fellows 
till they were converted, and afiecr that they were 
goed for nothing.”” Then they were imperfectly con- 
verted. If a man before his conversion was cheerful, 
jovial, and sympathetic, so that he made those about 
him happier, and if when he was converted he became 
cesponding, grave, and unsympathetic, so that he cast 
a gloom over those about him, then his conversion 
carried him away from a true religious state, instead 
of toward it; for it is not the purpose of religion to 
take from a man anything that is really good. Chris- 
tianity, when it comes as a vital force into the dis- 
porition and heart of man, does not come to extin- 
guish his social traits, and put ia their place some 
imaginary traits that are larger and better: it takes 
ull the fundamental faculties of the soul, and puts 
them under new influences, and gives them a new 
development, which makes them more, deeper, richer, 
and sweeter. And if you were kind before you were 
converted, you ought to be a great deal more kind 
now ; if you were lovely before, you ought to be a 
great deal more lovel® now; if you were, pleasant 
company before, you ought to be a great deal pleas- 
anter company now. It may be that befor& You were 
a bail-fellow well met, in illicit pleasures and wrong 
courses, and that now that you have withdrawn from 
their company, your sinful companions rail at you 
and accuse you of being less genial than: you were 
then. Ifso, you can bear their railing accusations. 
But any traits that are innocent and right and 
proper, religion should make more and not less em- 
inent. 

3. Christian character can never be Scriptural or 
according to the Scripture ideal, which is only an in- 
ventory of negatives. There is in Christian character 
much that is negative. Unquestionably, “thou shalt 
Lot’? constitutes a very iarge part of the Christian 
teaching ; but ‘thou shalt’? a much larger part. It 
is very important that a man should not swear; that 
he should not lie; that he should nof gamble ; that 
he should not steal; that he should not drink to in- 
toxication ; and that he should xot eat to gluttony. 
We are to build these negatives along evit ways like 
fences along precipices. And Ido not ridicule nor 
dissuade from negatives. But some seem to abide in 
them, and to think that they have met the require- 
ruents of religion when they have withheld themselves 
from positive wrongs; whereas we are to develop 
the actual graces. There is to be a forthputting in 
things that are right. 

It is not good husbandry that keeps the plow going 
so that no weeds can grow, nor‘“inything else. Good 
husbandry keeps down the weeds, to be sure, but 
does it for the sake of letting corn grow. And there 
must be a positive crop developed of virtue!before all 
the conditions of religion are fulfilled. No man can 
bave a manly Christian character who is merely re- 
served, restrictive, conservative; who avoids evil, 
but does not produce much positive good. 

4. The conventional ideas which abound of piety, 
or Christian character, and which represent them- 
selves by the officialism of religion, are most imper- 
fect, and most fatal to true manhood. There is a 
supposition that we are by Christianity called into a 
system of observances. God forbid that I should un- 
certake to decry the benefit of regularity in the means 
of grace. If it be better for men that there should 
be appointed times for prayer, for worship, for read- 
ing, for singing, or for meditation, let such times be 
appointed, and let them be observed. The time-ele- 
ment, the element of regularity, is a very important 
element of life, and it may as well be applied to re- 
ligious as to commercial or any other affairs. But 
there grows up a system of religious observances 
which tends to usurp the whole life, and to make men 
think that they are Christians because they have 
read the Bible, and prayed, and observed the Sab- 
bath, and attended the weekly meetings, and con- 
formed to the ceremonies of the church. There is a 
kind of religious officialism which takes the place o¢ 
manly qualities. 

Now the observance of days and forms and usages 
is well, if you observe them as instruments. Never- 
theless, @ man may strictly observe all the holy days, 
and scrupulously comply with all the requirements of 
the church to which he belongs, his life may be 
officially correct in every particalar, and yet he may 
be proud, and envious, and selfish, and jealous, and 
worldly-minded ; while, on the other hand, -a man 
may not keep the Sabbath conscientiously, nor observe 
one of the outward instruments of Christianity, and 
yet be just, and pure, and reverent, and loving toward 
Ged and man, and Christian in all the outlines and 
details of his life. I do not undertake to say how far 
you skall observe the ordinances of religion. In this 
matter every man must be left partly to his education, 










partly to his taste, and partly to the cireumstances 





which surround him ; but this I do say: that books, 
days, modes of worship, and things like these, are 
merely instrumental, and that a man may be perfect 
in them and be a Pharisee, or he may not touch them 
and be a Christian. A true Christian life is a life in 
which all the faculties are developed and educated, 
in which the soul and mind are made strong, aud in 
which their fruit is made apparent according to the 
commands of Christ. 

Turning from this line of remark to the applications 
of it, I may say : 

1. Owing to a variety of circumstances, there are 
few that may be called evenly developed Christians, 
for two reasons. In the first place, we are born with 
dieproportioned minds. There are hereditary defects 
in the organization of multitudes of men. These we 
have to strive against as a part of our life’s work. 

They have just launched their new-fangled battery 
at Charleston. It is said that it settles down seven 
feet on one side ; and it will settle seventeen before 
they have done with it! The way they are attempt- 
ing to fix it is by putting ballast on the side which is 
lowest. However true it may be that their nonde- 
scrijt battery is unbalanced, it is so with men. One 
is sunk down at the bow, and lifted up at the stern ; 
another is lopped over on one side, and keeled up on 
the other; another is top-heavy, the spars being too 
much for the hull; and wice versa. Men are born 
with great disproportion. Some have immensity of 
physical force, and comparatively little brain force ; 
while others have an overmastering brain, and a 
slender body. Some have easy and powerful diges- 
tion, while others have almost none at all. Some 
have great caution, while others are entirely desti- 
tute of caution. Some have strong moral tendencies 
and no intellection, while others have large intellec- 
tion and no moral tendencies. And who, looking at 
these facts as they are portrayed in life, does not see 
that men are born disproportioned, without symmetry ? 
Now the problem of Christianity is to equalize this 
disproportion. 

The other reason why there are few eveuly devel- 
oped Christians, is because the conception which I 
bave attempted to open up this evening has scarcely 
entered into Christian teaching at all. Christianity 
bas been supposed to be a policy of insurance. 

My house is in perpetual peril. I know not when, 
through the carelessness of the servants, or the serv- 
ants’ master, it may be burned. I go to the insur- 
ance-office and pay twenty-five or fifty dollars, and 
take out a policy for five or ten thousand. When the 
writings are prepared and signed, I say to myself, 
“New bum, old house, if you want to. If you do, I 
can build another.” I carry the papers home, and 
put them in a safe place, and sleep sweeter, and 
have no more anxiety on the subject. WhenI am 
on a journey I say, ‘My house may burn, or it may 
be camaged by @ater, but no matter what befalls it, 
it is insured, and I have a remedy for any loss that 
I may sustain in connection with it.” 

A great many persons have this same idea in re- 
gard tosalvation. They think that if with many tears 
and much feeling they make their way to God’s in- 
surance-office, and go through certain changes re- 
guired by religion, they get a policy that will take 
them to heaven when they die. As soon as they 
have taken the necessary steps, as they suppose, to 
insure themselves against loss and fire hereafter, 
they feel better, and breathe more freely, and go on 
in life pretty much as before. Once in a while they 
rake over the embers to see that their hope does not 
go out; but aside from that they live about as they 
did before. 

Now this is a corrupting idea of Christianity. To 
be a Christian is to be born again. Itis to be born 
not only.into newness of thought, but into newness 
ef life. You can only attain a complete Christian 
character by developing those of your qualities which 
are deficient, and restraining those which are too 
largely developed ; thus equalizing the forces of the 
mind, and educating them, from day to day, until you 
arrive at the stature of a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus. 

The process of being born again is like that which 
a portrait goes through under the hand of the artist. 
When a man is converted, he is but the outline sketch 
of a character which he is to fill up. Le first lays in 
the dead coloring. Then comes the work of laying in 
the colors ; and he goes on, day after day, week after 
week, month after month, and year after year, blend- 
ing them, and hightening the effect. It is a life’s 
work; and when he dies he is still laying in and 
blending the colors, and hightening the effect. And 
if men suppose the work is done when they are con- 
verted, why should we expect anything but lopsided 
Christian characters? 

~ ar Inrere Is a strong tendency of a worldly kind in 
the church that goes right against this heroic idea of 
manliness in Christian character. As I have said, 
the idea of manliness belongs to all nations ; and al- 
though it is different in different nations, there are 
some traits that belong to the perfect man as con- 
ceived of by the most ancient nations, and by all the 
nations that have lived from their time to our day, 
among which are truth, honor, openness, and vigorous 
courage. These traits have entered into every 
nation’s conception of manhood. On the other hand, 
small ways, little conservative habits, all things that 
seem to make a man less than strony, large, and 
valiant, have been regarded as incompatible with 
manliness—as going to form homunculi and not men. 
Where a man lives with great faith in truth, and 
honor, and justice; where a man makes the preval- 
ence of rectitude much more to him than the preval- 
ence of ease and comfort; where a man has a 
generous outflinging way of life, people say, “There 
is manliness.”” Where a man, when tried and con- 
fronted by perils, lifts himself up like an aroused 
Warrior, turning a lion’s face upon a lion's foe, all 
men admire him. 

There is, however, in certain styles of Christianity, 
a kind of mean, nibbling, mousing ethics, which under- 
take to say that the church should be a conservative 
body. The things that go to save the church seem to 
be the most precious things in this world. Is there 
a cause started for washing the morals of the com- 
munity? Is there a movement made for cleansing 
men frem the stains of intemperance ? Is there an 
cfiort put forth to lead men from the ways of licenti- 
ousness? The church stands to say, “ Discretion! 
discretion! take care! be cautious! move slowly! 
do not introduce the element of diversity of opinion ; 
do net separate good men.” But what was the word 
of the Master? “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature ; and lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
They did go forth, conscious that God went with 
them, confronting the tyrant on the throne, and defy- 
ing the priest in the temple. And when they were 
brought from the prisons where they had been cast 
by the magistrates, and commanded not to speak any 
more in the name of Jesus, Peter really seemed to 
believe in a higher law, and said, “‘ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye.’ And the abominable 
wickedness of idolatry went down and passed away 
from society, because there was courage, faith, and 
heroism in their conception of the church and of the 
church’s duty. 

What is the attitude of the Christian churches now 
in respect to the great national questions of the day? 
Thank God, it is encouraging. But it has been by a 
twenty-five years’ struggle that they have been 
brought up to anything like courage and manliness. It 
has been within my day that they have been raised to 
their present position in this respect. Twenty-five 
years age the anti-slavery question was battled in 
almost every lawful church in the land. Many and 
many 2 church would almost excommunicate a man 
who dared to get up ia a prayer-meeting and pray for 
the slave. Every synod and every presbytery re- 
sisted the subject. And the whole burden was, “the 
peace of the church ;” “amity ;" “ concord ;”" “ quiet 
among brethren.”” Men were afraid of this, and 
afraid of that. 

When God opened the Red Sea, and told his people 
to go threugh, if they had been made up of such stuff 
as people that we have seen in our day, they would 
not have dared to go through for fear that some crab 
would have caught hold of them, that some snake 
would have bitten them, or that the piled-up waters 
would have come down upon their head! But for- 
tunately they had courage to do as they were bid, 
and they went through safely; while the Egyptians, 
their enemies, in attempting to follow them, were 
whelmed and destroyed. The church at last mus- 
tered courage to go down into the sea, and now that 
we are coming up on the other side, and beginning 
to sing, there are ten thousand voices to celebrate 
the victory, where there was one to unite in the cry 
of battle at the beginning. 

Now rashness is not, therefore, to be praised. 
There is not to be untempered zeal. We are not to 
bring everything in every way into the church. But 
a body of Christian men are not gathered together to 
keep themselves from excitement : they are gathered 
together to understand their Master’s will, and to be 
heroic soldiers. 

Suppose Major Anderson had but one idea, which 
was to keep the Charleston heroes from attacking 
him, because it troubled him to have gunpowder ex- 
plode near him ; because he could not bear to have 
cannon balls flying about his head; because he did 
rot want the peace disturbed! Now manliness 
uves uot require that dc eheuld be cash gud throw 
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annecessary shot; but he has arranged his batteries, 
and he quietly stands prepared for the worst; and the 
first gun that sends a shot at him, will get it double- 
shotted back again. And by his ealm and courageous 
attitude, he holds a state as big as my hand in peace! 
I hold that the church is a fort, that Christians are 
soldiers in it, and that their business is not to keep 
everybody from attacking them, but to stand pre- 
pared for defense whenever they are attacked. This 
conservative notion that a man must smooth hi mself, 
must polish himself, and must say and do nothing that 
is not considered respectable, nothing that will make 
people talk against him, and nothing that will disturb 
anybody; this contemptible policy that takes a 
sword and tickles men instead of slaying them ; this 
miserable idea of church peace—it is utterly at 
variance with the whole idea ef Christian manhood. 
Give us men that have hearts, and men whose hearts 
run clear down into their hands. 

8. This subject applies itself to the young. I wish 
to remove a misconception which exists in the minds 
of many, that becaus® they are not Christians, there- 
fore nothing that they have is good. There is not a 
moral, well-bred, and well-educated man, that has 
not many good traits in him. Itis said that we are 
totally depraved. It is not meant by this that we are 
entirely bad. The phrase is a misnomer, and it 
should be excluded from the whole nomenclature of 
theology. Itleads perpetually to mistakes. It causes 
persons to suppose that a man does evil, and only 
evil, and that continually. I do not believe a word of 
any such prepostorous statement. On the contrary, I 
believe that there is not a man who does not do some 
good. I believe, also, that there are many men that 
have much in them that is good, who have not that 
in them which lays the foundation for justification 
before God. I believe that many men are very good 
who are not good in a sense which makes them 
Christians. And yet where a man is proved true, 
where a man is proved honest, where a man is royal 
in his benevolence, and loves to give and to do good, 
though he is not a Christian man, his truth and 
honesty and benevolence are good, and they are not 
to be undervalued, nor slighted, nor spoken against. 

Well, if they are good, what relation do they bear 
to his salvation? They bear this relation to his sal- 
vation: they stand as rules and comparisons by 
which to judge him. A man. that knows how to be 
so much, knows how to be more than that. A man 
that bas made such progress, ought to have made 
more progress. A man that has such light and such 
developments, ought to hold himself accountable for 
more light and higher developments. But so far as 
a perfect character is concerned, these qualities are 
like a portrait in which there are but two or three 
features. Why not make the whole face? The eyes 
and the forehead are there; but where is the mouth? 
where is the chin? where is the neck? where is the 
body? ‘The portrait is good as far as it goes. So in 
cipherirg up a bank account, one column is good as 
far as it goes; but when it is moncy, you are not 
ccntent to stop with one column, and say, “It is 
good as far as it goes." You want the whole sui. 

Now the business of a man in this world is not 
merely to develop one good trait here and another 
there; any more than only to have one leg and one 
arm. As itis the business of a man to develop all 
the bones and muscles and nerves of his body, so it 
is his business to develop a whole character, from 
top to bottom, from side i side, and from center to 
circumference. If you have some elements of it, 
well and good; but do not be satisfied with those, 
merely : go on unto perfection. 

And if you are to go on unto perfection, how may 
you doit? By your own strength? Yes, ten thou- 
sand times yes—if youcan! Why, do you suppose 
that the ferry-boats running between here and New 
York are jealous of your crossing the river in any 
other way than by them? If you go to the wharf 
and say, “It makes me angry to think that I must 
get upon those boats every morning to go to my bus- 
iness,” then jump, or wade, or swim across. If you 
can make a bridge of your own, make it. There is 
no harm in your doing either of these things, if you 
can. But when you have tried to jump, or wade, or 
swim, or make a bridge of your own, I think you will 
be quite willing to go by the ferry-beats, fur the rea- 
son that you cannot goin any other way. And do 
you suppose that Godis jealous of your coming to 
him in any other way than by faith in Jesus Christ ? 
He will not insist upon your coming in that way, if 
you have power to come in any other way. If by 
your own will you can control your passions, and 
force the fire of purity through the passages of your 
soul ; if you have that in you by which, when you go 
forth and engage in the affairs of life, you can do 
right, and that continually; then he will not object to 
your relying upon yourself. xsut if yuu nnd that you 
cannot withstand the forces that are arrayed against 
you; if yeu find that the battle is too complex and 
long; if you faint and fall in defeat; and if, having 
tried again and again to triumph by your own strength, 
you say, “The work of regenerating my whole 
character is greater than I can in my circumstances 
perform,” then look up. God says, ‘I will inspire 
you; I will be with you; I will work in you to will 
and to do the things that are pleasing to me.”’ God 
be thanked for being our Pilot: a pilot goes to steer 
for those that cannot steer for themselves. God be 
thanked for being our Captain: a captain goes to 
lead those that cannot do without a leader. 

God is not jealous of the things that you can do for 
yourself. What you can do, do; butif you find that 
there are things that you need to have done which 
you have not strength to do, then God says, “ The 
residue of the strength is with me.’ Look to him, 
and he will give forth a Divine power that will en- 
lighten your understanding, that will fire your imag- 
ination, that will stimulate your moral feelings, that 
will cleanse your affections, that will subdue and 
control your appetites, and that will lift you above all 
carnal desires into the presence and full fruition of 
heavenly things. 

Take that, then, as the ideal of your life: the 
building up in Christ Jestis of a full manhood. Take 
this as your encouragement in the work: not that 
you are able to do it yourself, but that wherein you 
are weak God is strong, and that he has promised, 
‘‘ T will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

May God grant that in so far as the young in this 
congregation come into the kingdom of Christ, they 
may come with the conception of a Christian charac- 
ter that shall be adequate to the emergencles of the 
cay in which we live. My young friends, you have 
been born in a happy age, at an auspicious time. 
The world never grew so fast. It never was so fall 
of wondrous developments. It needs large men, 
strong men, heroic Christian men, a thousand of them 
where before ithas had ene. God calls you: hecalls 
you, not that you may be peddling Christians that go 
bartering their way through life for the sake of getting 
into heaven, but that you may be educated into per- 
fect men in Christ Jesus, and walk broad and valiant 
soldiers, fighting all the way, and with joy and re- 
joicing enter his kingdom at last. And when we 
have contended to the end, niay God bring us to the 
fruition of that better state which he has prepared 
for us there. Amen. 











THE TWO HEBREW INSCRIPTIONS 
FOUND IN OHIO. 


Sxeverat persons, in’ different publications, have 
proneunced the two remarkable stones dug from an- 
cient works near Newark, Ohio, last year, to be spu- 
rious antiques, but without giving any proof. The 
character of Mr, David. Wyrick of that town, who dis- 
covered them, is abundantly and warmly attested by 
most respectable fellow-citizens as beyond all suspi- 
cion ; and the reality and circumstances of the exca- 
vation and discovery are placed in the most unques- 
tionable light, especially in relation to the second 
stone ;—and that is much the most interesting of the 
two. Rev. Mr. McCarty, pastor of the Episcopal 
church in Newark, O., one of the witnesses referred 
to, has proved, by first deciphering and translating the 
inscription of the second stone, his learning and abil- 
ity ; and those who have been so hasty as to express 
opinions before they understood the essential poists 
involved, need not expect to meet a man better quali- 


fied than himself to exposé their errors and make 
them regret their rashmess. 


The arguments which have been used to discredit 
the inscriptions are such as these : That there are in 
the first imperfections in the forms of some of the 
“Hebrew characters,” and one grammatical error ; 
that the letters are those of the modern Hebrew al- 
phabet ; and that, though three of the couples of 
words of which it consists occur repeatedly in the Old 
Testament, the fourth is not there. But what is 
most dwelt upon is, that there have been instances of 
willful imposture, as well as of ignorant blunders, 
in supposed relics of ancient writing in former years, 
and in different places. If there is any deeisive force 
in conclusions to be drawn from the last ground, it 
may be applied to any future cases; and then there 


never can be any ancient inscription discovered in 
North America. 


But the stones were found under the circumstances 


claimed, as We are competed te adult; and as the 
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latter was found directly below, and several fect 
beneath the remains of the person interred in ag 
ancient mound, and there was no mark of any dis- 
turbance in the ground, it must have been deposited 
there in the mound period, whenever thaf was. If 
may have been supposed by some readers that the 
stones are presented as evidence that the ten lost 
tribes of Israel came to this continent ; but no suck 
pretense is made by the discoverer or his witnesses 
or vindicators. Mr. Wyrick asserts nothing except 
the fact that he found the stones under the circum- 
stances published by him. He declares that he is 
wholly ignorant of Hebrew. Being a surveyor aad 
draftsman, he has sent me careful drawings of the 
mound, the excavations, and the second stone, ir 
different positions, and in sections, with distinot 
copies of the inscriptions which cover it on all sides ; 
and so accurate are these, that I am able to verify 
Rev. Mr. McCarty’s transcript in English letters, pub- 
lished by him, with comments, in The Cincinnati 
Commercial Advertiser of October 2d and 6th, im 
which he gives it as a remarkable abridgment of the 
Ten Commandments. The characters employed om 
the second stone are not the modern square Hebrew 
characters in common use in Hebrew books, aad 
which were introduced in the IIId century, nor the 
Rabbinical ; but they are still more square than those, 
and are not to be found in Gesenius. They have 
many,and some very close affinities to the square 
characters. The letter ain, however, is wholly 
unlike that in the square or “ modern,’’ and identical 
with the ain of the ancient alphabet, found on the few 
remaining coins of the Maccabees. 

Now the reader will please to observe that this 
second stone has not been criticised or assailed by 
any writer I have yet scen, in any other way than by 
bare assertions that it is an imposture. Such @ 
summary éeclaration, unsupported by facts or reasen- 
ing, requires neither learning nor study. Having as- 
sumed that the first stone was a forged relic, they 
now satisfy themselves by merely asserting that this 
is equally so. 

It may well be remarked here, to enable the reader 
the better to undeistand the case, that the stones are 
very hard, shaped with great accuracy, smoothed, 
and then engraved in such styles of execution, that 
it will be safe to assert tuat the former could not be 
copied exactly by any lapidary for less than twenty 
dollars, and the latter for less than two hundred, 
Any sensible man may decide, from these few facts, 
whether there is any justification for writers whe 
publicly accuse a man of imposture who presents te 
the world curious objects like these, claiming only 
that he exhumed them, and supported in that asser- 
tion by the strongest testimonials of his high charac- 
ter, and the testimony of eye-witnesses. 

One fact more. The second stone was found 
inclosed in a spheroidal stone box, which had beer 
hollowed out so as exactly to receive it, though of a 
very peculiar form, difficult to match in reverse ; and 
this inclosure must have added considerably to the 
labor and expense of the whole. 

The conclusion to which a considerate and unprej- 
udiced mind must be brought by these facts is, that 
whatever may be the age or origin of these objects, 
it is morally impossible that either, and the latter 
especially, should have been made by any person for 
purposes of deception; and that they must be at 
least several centuries old. In the present state of our 
knowledge, we should not be safe in hazarding any- 
thing in conjectures beyond these points. There are, 
however, various peculiarities in the forms of the 
stones, the characters and words inscribed, their 
combinations, orthography, arrangement in lines, rela- 
tions to other alphabets and inscriptions, etc., etc., 
which will afford to an experienced observer abund- 
ant and curious questions, in various branches of 
inquiry. To all these a legitimate archeologist will 
apply himself, when once convinced that the relics are 
genuine ; and genuine they must beif they were found 
as claimed. Under present aspects, with the over- 
whelming evidence of the discovery undenied on ang 
reasonable ground, they must be received as such; 
and the more carefully they are examined, the more 

interna] evidemees of their antiquity and interesting 
éharacter will appear. The subject claims attention 
the more because Hebrew inscriptions are so rare— 
a fact remarkable wher we recollect that the Hebrews 
have always cherished learning, were early accus- 
tomed to engraving on stones, and have been scat- 
tered in all countries 2,500 years. The only remains 
of the aneient Hebrew alphat et, (viz., that in use till 
the IlId century after Christ,) are the characters on 
the few coins of the Maccabees, which are preserved 
in cabinets. Tnxoporrt Dwigut. 








TP. S.—Since writing the above, I have found sev- 
eral remarkable coincidences and differences betweer 
several words in the second inscription, and the cor- 
responding words in Exodus 10th, Deuteronomy 5th, 
both in the Jewish ‘and the Samaritan. 


STEPHEN GRELLET. 


Tnr: following sketch of Stephen Grellet is from 
the pen of an eminent member of the Socfety ef 
Friends. Both the authorship and the matter of the 
article, will secure for it an attentive reading. 





To tuk Epirors or Tne INDEPENDENT : 

The literature of the Suciety of Friends has received 
some important additions within thirty years from me 
moirs of members of that sect who have been conspice- 
ous for their pieiy, their ministerial engagements, and 
practical benevolence. Among these, we class as the best 
the Memoirs of Elizabeth Fry and those of Wm. Allen 
and J. J. Gurney, all of English authorship; and the 
life of George Fux and Wim. Penn, written by one of eur 
own countrymen—Samueil H. Janney of Virginia; but a 
inemeir of a minister of the Society of Friends, pub- 
lished last year, from the eminent character of the sub- 
ject of the biography, promises to eclipse in many re- 
spects a large number of similar works which have pre- 
ceded it. We refer to the Memoir of Stephen Grellet, by 
Benjamin Seebabm. Stephen Grellet (or as he was 
called in France, his native country, Eticnne du Grelletds 
Muabillier) was vorn in the city of Limoges, the capital of 
the modern department Ifaute Vienne. He was the 
fifth child of Gabriel Mage Antoine de Grellet, and Sus- 
annede Senamaud ;—they ranked high amongst the no- 
blesse of their district, and were conspicuous for their 
wealth. They were “desirous to give their childrens 
such an education as should make them accomplished im 
the eyes of the world,” but furnished them with little re- 
ligious instruction. After some years of study at home, 
Siephen and his brother Josepb were sent to several suc- 
cessive colleges, the last being that ef. the Oritorians at 
Lyons—which we are glad to perceive was free from the 
corruption and levity of many of the schools of that pe- 
riod. The professors or oflicers were mostly Jesuits, and 
exercised great care not only tojform the scholastic tastes, 
but also the moral character of their pupils. Here 
Stephen Grellet applied himself “ vigorously to his stadies, 
and obtained several prizes for his proficiency in Latin, 
and laid the foundation for that general knowledge aad 
moral fortitude which marked his future character.” 

Before he was sixtcen years of age, the French Revo- 
lution had commenced, and in 1791 Stephen and hie 
brother joined the Royalists, and after remaining a few 
daysin Paris, pressed on toward Germany, through Mount 
Medi. Whilst in the army they.were exposed to many 
hardships, and re-entered France the fore part of the 
summer of 1792, accompanied by Austrians and, Prus- 
sians. 


“T was,” he says, “in the King’s Horse Guards, which 
consisted mostly of the nobility. We endured great 
hardships; for many weeks sleeping on the bare ground, 
in the open air, and were sometimes in want of provi- 
sions. And what was it all for? That word honer se 
inflamed us, that I marvel how contentedly we bore pri- 
vations, to contend for an earthly crown—to satisfy our 
vain and proud minds.” 

By the advice of his father and mother, who from their 
loyalty'to Louis XVL had become ebnoxious to the Re- 
publican leaders, and were then suffering a cruel im- 
prisonment, with their estates under sequestration, he, 
accompanied by his brother Joseph, escaped from France 
in a vessel bound te Demarara, where they arrived in 
safety, and after spending a short time, took passage in 
another vessel to New York. The principles of Stephen 
Grellet had been in the meantime concaminated by his 
ascociations during all these vicissitudes; he had par- 
taken of the atheistic opinions of certain French philos- 
ophers, and experienced the unhappiness of living with- 
out God in the world. 

It was in the vicinity of New York that his 
conversion to Christianity took place—a conver- 
sion which, from the suddenness of the call made 
the important results 
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wards the great apostle to the Gentiles heard a voice 
which said unto him, “Saul, Seul, why persecutest thou 
me?” We will give the account in the language of the 
narrative. He says: 

“One evening, as I was walking in a field alone, 
my mind being under no kind of religious concern, 
ner in the least excited by anything I had heard or 
thought of, I was suddenly arrested by what seemed to 
me to be an awful voice, proclaiming the words, 
‘Bternity! Eternity! Eternity! It reached my very 
seul—my whole man shook—it brought me like Saul 
tothe ground. The reat depravity and sinfulness of my 
h fr Pere set open before me, and the gulf of everlast- 
in, .. .ruction to which I was verging. I was made to cry 
eut, .f there is no God, doubtless there is a hell.’ I found 
myself as in the midst of it. For a long time it seemed 
as if the thundering proclamation were yet heard. After 
that, I remained almost whole days and nights exercised 
fm prayer tha? the Lord would have mercy upon me, 
expecting that he would give me some evidence that he 
héard my supplication. But for this [ was looking to 
some outward manifestation—my expectation being 
entirely of that nature.” 

He then proceeds to say : 


“I pow withdrew from compary, and spent most of 
my time in retirement and silent waiting upon God, I 
began to read the Bible, with the aid of a dictionary, forl 
had then none in French. I was much of a stranger to 
the inspired records, I bad not even seen them before 
that I ren ember ; what I had heard of any part of their 
eantents was only from detached portions in prayer- 
books.” 

This occurred in the year 1795. From this time until 
fhe day of his death he appeared truly to eonsider all 
things but as ‘dross, for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord Jesus.” 

He became eminent as a minister in the Society of 
Friends, to whose principles he had become a convert. 
He traveled extensively in the United States, visiting the 
greater part of the principal Friend meetings on this 
eontinent, and appointing meetings in many places where 
the Society were not known. In the Southern states he 
labored with apostolic fidelity to convince those who 
were not yet awakened to the iniquity of holding their 
fellow-beings in bondage, “how contrary the fruits of 
eppression” are to “pure and undefiled religion before 
€od ;’—with equal fidelity he visited many parts of 
Eerope, and bore the glad tidings of the Gospel not only 
to the prinees and potentates of the earth, bat to the 
eppressed, the iniquitous, wretched, and despairing 
inmates of the prisons, wherever his lot was cast. 
Teward such as these he seemed qualified to minister of 
the “ goud things of the kingdom”—sympathizing in an 
anusual measure with those who were without hope and 
without friends, and pointing out to them the way of 
truth and salvation. 

Any one who is fond of rekindling the waning fires of 
the religious feeling in his own heart by the pure and 
undying flame which has bumed in the breast of another, 
may therein find encouragement ; for Stephen Grellet, 
through all this long probation, dating from the day when 
he first found himself calied from the error of his ways 
to seek for a Savior, remained steadfast in his devotion 
to apprehended duty. As he approached the confines of 
the grave, the sufferings of a most agonizing disease in- 
creased upon him; but in the same degree also did his 
faith and confidence in Him who had loved him, and 
gave himself for him, increase also. In this happy con- 
dition of mind he died at hie residence at Burlington, 
.J., aged eighty-four years. 

But this fair picture, nevertheless, has a reverse side ; 
and notwithstanding the enjoyment and instruction we 
have derived from the example of this truly great minis- 
wer, we must, from the very candor which we have im- 
bibed from his own truthfulness, make the confession 
that over his pure and enlightened spirit there occa- 
sionall¥ ‘hovered a cloud, which has dimmed the 
Tuster *F his, in all other respects, saintlike character. 
Btephas Grellet bore an active part in the separation 
which took place in the Society of Friends in 1827, and 
his want of toleration toward those who differed in their 
manner of explaining certain Scripture texts from his 
own, and what is termed the O:thodox standard, is too 
apparent to be overlooked. Wherever he approaches 
the subject, the “charity which snuffereth long and is 
kind,” and which is so often exhibited in all other por- 
tions of the narrative, is nowhere to be found. Indeed 
so far was he carried away in his zeal for his own modes 
of belief, that he does not hesitate to stigmatize all such 
as infidels, the disseminators of infidel doctrines, blas- 
phemous doctrines, etc., etc. ; and with an earnestness of 
purpose which you cannot deubt was induced by a belief 
that he “ve-ily thought” he did “God service ” thereby. 
@ur own feelings on reading the arctount were of a 
blended character. On coming unexpectedly upon these 
developments, so different from anything before exhibited 
im his writings, we laid down the book in sorrow, and 
after deliberate reflection were only able to reconcile 
this gloomy feature in his fine formation by calling to 
remembrance that thoughtful persons have differed in 
their opinions in preceding ages, and that almost from 
the time when, according to the evangelist Matthew, 
“while the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus 
asked them, What think ve of Christ? whose son is he?” 
subjects connected with the coming and offices of the 
blessed Messiah have been matters of discussion, without 
a hope of bringing the children of men to any positive 
unity of sentiment concerning them. 

On other matters of controversy, holy men of old have 
left their records, and all controversialists (when an in- 
temperate zeal for any cause withdraws them from that 
region of love, which should be the dwelling-place of all 
faithful disciples of the “meek and lowly Jesus”) should 
pead over attentively the account which the truly illus- 
trious apostle Paul gives of his difficulties with the 
apostle Peter. Both, we may suppose, were equally 
sincere in their opinions of the Jewish laws, but they 
seem to have been unable to labor together in the service 
of the Gospe]. Paul appears to have been fully sensible 
of the infirmities of Peter, but makes no attempt to dis- 
parage his ministerial power, but acknowledges its ex- 
cellency, admonishes him, and afterwards pursues his 
ewn pious, enlightened, and dignified course. Let us 
hear the account in the simple and forcible eloquence of 
the Epistle to the Galatians, in which the apostie says, 
“For be who wrought effectually in Peter, to the apostle- 
ship of the circumcision, the same was mighty in me 
toward the Gentiles ;” and goes on to say, “But when 
Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed; for before that certain 
eame from James, he did eat with the Gentiles: but 
when they were come, he withdrew and separated him- 
self, fearing them which were of the circumcision.” 

We have every disposition to palliate whatever appears 
te be objectionable in the parts of the memoir of Stephen 
Grellet which are inconsistent with the excellence of 
his character and with fine Scripture examples; but 
however much we may be disposed to overlook what- 
ever may have been said and written during the remark- 
able period in the history of the Friends, when all impar- 
tial persons must admit that party spirit was manifested 
en both sides of the questions at issue, we, notwith- 
standing, think it would have been wise of Benjamin 
Beebahm, the compiler of the work, to suppress all intol- 
erant or uncharitable reflections which grew out of the 
disturbed condition of the Society. So far, however, 
from having done this, he has gathered up mveh of what 
had been left by the Friend whom he seeks to eommemo- 
vate, bet has added thereto several pages of his own 
epinions, (without diffusing any light around the contro- 
versy, howevet,) which, if we did not deem it discour- 
teeus to speak so harshly of any man, and more especially 
ene of his class, we should be induced to say had been 
Preduced without other object than that of defaming the 
peeple against whom (we have been informed from reli- 
able source) no other charge can be alleged than this, 
viz., that they conscientiously adopted views concerning 
eertain Scripture texts contrary to the opinions he!d by 
seme ether Christians. On this subject, as the matter is 
largely treated of in the memoir, we will leave our read- 
ers to draw their own deductions. =, 
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Congregational Library Association. —A regular 





. ‘quarterly meeting of this Association was held Feb. a 


at their committee-room, Rev. H. B Hooker, D D, in the 
@bair. The librarian reported some valuable donations 
e@ boeks during the quarter; among others a parcel of 
&7 bound volumes, 83 pamphlet sermons, and 14 manu- 
scripts, among which are many old and rare works of 
the New England fathers and their Puritan teachers, like 
Dr. Sibbs, Jeremiah Burroughs, and John Owen, from 
Rev. James B. Thornton, Jr., of Oak Hill, Me.; a com- 
te set (12 vols ) of the New England Historical and 
enealogical Register, from the Seciety under wrose 
auspices it is issued ; and the “ Museum,” 8o called, of 
the Woburn Association—a choice beginning of a uniyne 
eellection of printed and manuscript documents, desig ied 
te illustrate the ecclesiastical and religious history of the 
respective towns and churches included within the terri- 
terial bounds of the Association. 

A paper was then read, furnished by Dr. Bacon of New 
Haven, Ct., which he found among the remains of Rev. 
Dr. James Dana’s library, one of his predecessors, pur- 

“iting to be the Result of a Council, or Report of a Con- 

rence, held at Westford, Mass., in 1781. It appeared 
from the document that the “pastors and deacons” of 
the twelve neighboring churches met there to investi sate 

soundness of certain “new divinity” notions held by 
Rev. Matthew Scribner, the newly settled pastor of the 
Westford church, with which some of the church were 
' o— The paper was interesting as giving a livelier 
w than can be elsewhere found of the questions com- 

img into theological controversy at that period in Eastern 





Massachueetts. A copy of the document was deposited 
with the manuscript collections ef the Congre tional 
Library Association, with a request exp by all 
present that it might be published in The Congregational 
Quarterly. 

German Congregational Churehes.—Two such united 
with the Illinois Association at its last meeting—one of 
these being located in Illinois, the other in Missouri. A 
third was organized in Fall Creek, Adams co., lilinois, 
on Monday last, Dec. 3d, consisting of nineteen members 
—nine males and ten females. The members received 
gave evidence of an experimental acquaintance with the 
saving truths of the Gospel, adopting as their Confession 
of Faith the Summary agreed upon by the General Asso- 
ciation of IMinois. Rev. Mr. Conrad, pastor of the German 
Cengregational church of Quincy, has been preaching 


among them for many months, and will continue their . 


supply. An acre of land has been donated for church 
pusposes by Messrs. Bushnell and Browning of Quincey, 
and a church-edifice will be commenced in the spring. 


MAINE—Skowhegan.—Mr. i‘emple Cutler of the last 
class. Andover, was ordained at Skowhegan, Feb. 2¢th, 
as follows: 

Introductory Prayer and Reading of Scripture, Rev. Benjamin 
Tappan, Jr., of Norridgewock; Sermon, Kev. &. Hawes of 
Waterville; Ordaining Prayer, Rey. Dr. Tappan of Augusta ; 
Charge to the Pastor, Rev. J. H. Mordeugh of Hazhilton, Mass. ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. J. W. Dodge of Gardiner ; 
Charge to the People, Rev. T. G. Mitchel of Madisen ; Concluding 
Prayer, Rey. J. E Adams of New Sharon. 


New Church in Portland.—A beautiful Congregational 
chapel was lately dedicated in the westerly part of Port- 
land, costing, with the land, $5,000, and having an in- 
vested fund of $2,000. It is the fruit of a legacy from a 
young lady of High-street church to her paster, Rev. Dr. 
Chickering, for a free church, and to accommodate a 
Sabbath-school in which she had been a teacher. The 
original amount has been doubled by private subscrip- 
tions, and a substantial and elegant building of stone and 
brick, with a slated roof and spire, erected the past sea- 
son under the personal superintendence of the legatee, 
who has now placed the property, without a dollar of 
indebtedness, in the hands of a board of trustees charged 
to carry out the instructions of the testatrix. Rev. J. W. 
Turner, late of the American Sunday-School Union, is 
engaged to supply the pulpit, and explore the thriving 
suburb in which this is the only sanctuary. A good 
device, well accomplished. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston.—Rev. Dr. Albro was 
chosen mederator, and Rev. E. Johnson, scribe, of an 
ecclesiastical council whieh met at the vestry of Rev. Dr. 
Adams’s church in this city last Menday afternoon, for 
the examination of Mr. D. C. Scudder, on his application 
for ordination as a missionary. The public services of 
ordination took place in the evening before a large audi- 
ence, in the following order : 

Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures, Rev. D. T. Fiske of New- 
buryport ; Sermon, Kev. Dr. Adams ; Ordaining Prayer, Rev. H. 
B. Hooker, D.D.; Charge, Kev, Edward Webb, missionary ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. Evyarts Scudder of Kent, Ct., 
(brother of the candidate.) 

Mr. Scudder is a member of Dr. Adams’s church, a 
graduate of Williams College and Andover Seminary, and 
wi.l sail immediately for India as a missionary of the 
American Board. 


Tneological Seminary, Andover—The Catalogue for 
1860-€1.—The summary of the several classes is as 
follows: Resident students 10; Senior class 50; Middle 
class 43; Junior class 30; total 133. The residences of 
the students are—California 1; Connecticut 14; Maine 
7; Massachusetts 47; Michiganl; Missouril; Litinois 5; 
Iowa 1; New Hampshire 19; New Jersey 1; New York 
TO; Ohio 6; Vermont 16; Wisconsin 1; Canada West 1 ; 
Greece 1; Turkey 1. ‘ 


Westfield.—The Second Congregational church at 
Westteld was dedicated Thursday. One of the largest 
audiences ever assembled in the county for a similar 
—, was gathered in this pleasant edifice, there 
saving been 1,908 persons within the walls, by actual 
count. There are comfortable seats for nearly 1,000, the 
floor containing 150 slips, and the galleries being spacious. 
A very eloquent sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Bing- 
ham, pastor ot this church, under whose devoted care 
it has grown to such goodly proportions in the short space 
of five years. The dedicatory prayer was made by Rev. 
Mr. Drummond of Springfield. The cost of the church, 
including land and organ, is about $21,000; the organ, 
from W. A. Johnson's factory, is admirably adapted for 
= fine structure where it is located.—Hampshire 

jazette. 


West Springfield.—Rev. Theron H. Hawks of West 
Springfield bas accepted an invitation from the Second 
Presbyterian church in Cleveland, Ohio, and contemplates 
removing thither in the course of afew weeks. This step 
will be a source of regret to his frieads and present parish, 
for never did more friendly relations exist between them, 
or were his ministrations more acceptable, It will be 
generally admitted that Mr. Hawks has worthily tilled the 
eminent clerical successivn uf the West Springtield 
church, and by six years of frank, gentlemanly, scholas- 
tic habits, has added to rather than borrowed their re- 
nowp. It is worth being a West Springtield pastor, as it 
must be highly refreshing to the recipient to enjoy their 
final] appreciation. All their ex-clergymen are heroes, 
and are feted whenever they return. There must be 
semething in the ambition of these preachers, or the 
locality, to make them improve so on their hands and 
finally go off at increased values. Which is it ?—Spring- 
tield. Republican. 

Rando)ph.—The new chureb-edifice of the First parish 
in Rando)ph, Rev. Henry E. Dwight, pastor, was dedicated 
on Wednesday afteruoon, Feb. 27th. The day was tiae 
and a crowded audience was present. The sermon was 
by the pastor, (from the text, Ps. xcvi. 6: “Strength and 
beauty are in his sanctuary ;”) the dedicatory prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Dwight of Portland, father of the pastor; and 
the other services were conducted by Rev. Asa Mann, 
Rev. E. K. Alden of South Boston, Rev. Enenezer Alden 
of Marshfield, and Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, former pastor of 
the church. The discourse commanded the close atten- 
tion of the audience, and all the exercises were listened 
to with evident interest. The expense of the edifice has 
been something over $25,000. It is in the Romanesque 
= of architecture, with curved pews, the racks of 
which are uniformly furnished with the Sabbath Hymn 
and Tune Book. The tower rises 160 feet. Below the 
audience-room are the lecture-rooms, committee-room, 
social parlors, and pastor’s study; the latter communi- 
caling directly with the pulpit. On the day following the 
dedication the first sale of pews realized $18,000.—Con- 
gregationalist. 


CONNECT1ICUT—Central Village.—As a ludicrous 
ofiset to the barbarous intolerance with which Northern 
men are now treated at the South, The Southern Pres- 
bylerian states that Rev. George Hall has been obliged to 
resign his charge of a Congregational church in (Central 
Village?) Ct., “simply because he would not preach 
Abolitionism, and pray for the emancipation of Southern 
slaves.” It is not stated how many hours he was al- 
lowed in which to leave town, or whether his property 
was confiscated! The same paper says Mr. Halt is Row 
in the South, and commends him to Southern sympathy 
as a man who has “ sacrificed everything in fidelity to 
truth and principle.” The reader is expected by The 
Presbyterian to discover & striking similarity between the 
action of a religious society in dismissing their minister 
by the ordinary mode, and the illegal, tyrannical, and in- 
human proceedings of vigilance committees at the 
South, where, for the crime of being found with such a 
paper as The Congregationalist in his pocket, a man 
would run serious risk of a fatal acquaintance with the 
gallows. 


NEW YORE—Cincinnatus.—There has been a very 
powerful work of Divine grace at this place in connec- 
tion with the Congregational church through the labors 
of Rev. O. Parker. Many, both young and old, have been 
brought confidingly to the foot of the cross of Christ, and 
have cast their all upon him. Not less than eighty are 
rejoicing in hope, many in the spring-time of life who 
were attending the Academy preparing themselves for 
usefulness. North Pitcher has also been much blessed. 


0H10—Columbus.—Rev. E. P. Goodwin was installed 
as pastor of the Congregational church, Columbus, 
Feb. 27, 1861. Exercises as follows : 

Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. E. W. Root of Springfield— 
this was given in a touching, eloquent, and beautiful manner; 
Invocation, Rey. Mr. Kuhnes of New Albany; Reading of 
the Scriptures, Rev. Mr. Shipherd, Dayton ; Sermon, Rev. N. A. 
Hyde of Indianapolis, la.—this was an eloquent discourse upon 
Christ’s power as & preacher over the common people ; Install- 
ing Prayer and Charge to the People, Rev. H. M. Storrs of Cin- 
cinnati ; Charge te the Pastor. Rev. B. #. Morris of Lebanon, 0O.; 
; eerccee Prayer, Rev. J. M. Price of New London, Butler co., 

The services were deeply interesting throughout to the 
large audience gathered from all denominations. Mr. 
Goodwin is a graduate of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and a young man of good powers and prom- 
ise, and enters upon this important pest under auspicious 
circumstances. 

The Miami Conference of Congregational churches met 
here (Columbus) on Tuesday last, and had a very inter- 
esting meeting. The churches represented were Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Springfield, Lebanon, Columbus, New 
Albany, and New London. Two others were unrepre- 
sented. Rev. E. W. Root of Springfield was elected 
chalrman. 

After doing some business, interspersed with singing 
and prayer, a sermon was preached Tuesday evening, by 
Rev. J. M. Pryse of New London, on the text, “ Behold 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” It was an excellent sermon, and 
delivered in his peculiar and forcible style, and was 
listened to with the closest attention to the end. 

Wednesday morning there was a discussion respecting 
the causes of the present declension in religion, and how 
to remove them. This was participated in by members 
of the conference, and also by Revs. Mr. Morris and Wood, 
pastors of the Second and First Presbyterian churches of 
Columbus. 

After this the council met which had been called for 
the installation of Rev. Mr. Goodwin as pastor of the 
Congregational church of Golumbus. The examination 
in theology was very thorough, and the young candidate 
sustsined himself with marked ability. 

Wednesday evening was occupied with the installation 
exercises, before a large audience of the people of Colum- 
bus. The sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Hyde, pastor 
of the Congregational church of Indianapolis, om the text, 
“The common people heard him gladly” This sermon 
was short, and for about half an hour he held his audience 
closely to his subject. 3 ; 

The charge to the pastor was given by Rev. B. F. Morris 
of Lebanon. The charge, was 2 _—_ practical, and 
able exposition of the duties and responsibilities of a 
yastor. All present were evidently impressed in an 
unusual degree by his earnest and very Scriptural charge 
to the pastor. 

The right hand of fellowship was given by Rev. E. W. 
Root of Springfield. This ceremony was accompanied by 
an address of ten minutes to the pastor, which was truly 
eloquent and most impressive. It was the good thing of 
the evening, among many good things. I never listened* 
to its equal for tenderness and warm-hearted welcome 
amon =" a, feowent and love. The young — 
me under it, and ere long the er, and soon about 
all his large audience, followed, - 

The charge to the people was given by Rev. H. M. 
Storrs of Cincinnati. A clear, practical, and forcible 
exposition of the duties.of a church toward its pastor. 
The installing prayer was also made by Rev. H. M. Storrs. 
The apostolic benediction was proneunced by the newly 





installed pastor, and all went away seemingly much 
gratified and instructed.—Christian Herald. 


MICHIGAN—Jackson.—A unanimoas call to the pas- 
torate of the Congregational church and society of 
Jackson, Michigan, has been presented to Rev. John 
Monteith, late pastor of the Congregational church ia 
Terryville, (Plymonuth,) Ct. 

This congregation have recently erected and completed 
& very neat and commodious house for worship ia place 
of one which had become too strait for them. Mr. Mon- 
teith was jabering with them on a temporary arraage- 
ment for a few wecks, not as a candidate for settlement. 
The deep interest manifested in his ministrations, the 
constant accessions to the congregation, and the earnest, 
universal, and persistent desire of all interested in its 
welfare, have prevailed to secure his acceptance of their 
call, and arrangements are made for his installation as 
pastor in April next. 


ILLINOIS—Ringgood.—The Congregational charch 
and society of Ringgood, McHenry co., Ill, under the 
pastoral care of Rev. Francis Lawson, have recently 
erected a church-edifice, which was dedicated to the 
service of God on Wednesday, Feb. 20th. It is a neat 
edifice, 32x50. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


New Grleans.— From politics and national troubles we 
can turn with peace and joy to the kingdom of our, Lord 
Jesus. Though nations fall and are forgotten, he’ shall 
reign over a subdued earth. We love to think of our 
brethren of the North as one with us in him, and in his 
service. We hear with gratitude of what God is doing 
for you, and we are sure that you will rejoice in hearing 
any good tidings from us. During the past year we have 
finished two fine new houses ot wership, belonging to tne 
Presbyterians. One new church has been erganized, 
and is now self-sustaining and prosperous. One mission- 
ary enterprise has been undertaken, and will soon de- 
velop a church. This week we have ordained and in- 
stalled a minister over a German church, which has been 
for some time without a pastor. Besides these things, 
we are planting men in the neighboring towns. We have 
a seaman’s Bethe), in charge of an excellent brother, who 
is doing a good work.—Correspondence of Presbyterian. 


Change of Ecclesiastical Relations.—At a meeting of 
the Presbytery of Indianapolis, on the 9th inst., the Pres- 
byterian church ia Greenteld, in connection with the Old- 
School Presbytery, made an application to be taken under 
the care of the Indianapolis Presbyiery, (New-School.) 
The request was granted, and the church cordiaily re- 
ceived. The church was originally in connection with 
this Presbytery, and has now returned to its former re- 
lation. This was done without any effort on our part tp 
Eames this change. At the same time, Mr. Joseph T. 

ddings, a licentiate of Kaskaskia Pres>ytery, (O -S.,) 
requested to be taken under the care of this Presby- 
tery ; and his request was granted. A eall for the pas- 
toral services ot Mr. Iddings was received from the 
church in Greenfield, and peing accepted by him, the 
Presbytery, after the vsual examination, ordained and 
installed him pastor of that church. Rev. P.S Cleland 
preached the serrfion ; Rev. P. Tindall gave the charge 
to the pastor ; the Moderator, Rev. A. L Brooks, proposed 
the constitutional questions, made the prayer of conse- 
cration, and gave the charge to the people. 


The New Paper.—Rev. Alfred Nevin, D.D., announces 
the publication of a religious journal, The Presbyterian 
Standard, to be commenced in Philadelphia in a few 
weeks, under the name aiid style above quoted, devoted 
to the interests of the Old-School Presbyrerian Church. 
Drs. Edwards and Musgrave are to assist him in the 
work. 


New Church in Brooklyn.—A new edifice for the Park 
Presbyterian church is now being constructed on the 
corner of Lafayette avenue and Oxford street. When 
completed, it will be the size of Plymouth church. I: 
promises to be a very fine building. 


A Militant Preacher —We have just seen, says an ex- 
change, a private letter from a gentleman in South Caro- 
lina, who says: 

“One of our Presbyterian ministers here is captain of 
a military company, and anxious for a fight.” 

Is this “a follower of the Lamb?” 


BAPTIST. 


French Beptiste.—On the 10th of February a Baptist 
church was constituted at Flat Run, in the French settle- 
ment in Ohio. Rev. Mr. Roudiez was ordained pastor 
of the new body. Mr. Roudiez had previously been em- 
ployed by the O.-S. Presbyterians a3a French missionary, 
but changing his views in regard to baptism, he was 
some weeks ago baptized by Rev. Mr. Lesroches, a French 
Baptist missionary at Detroit. He is a young man of 
about twenty-five years of age, was educated for the 
Independent Church in France, at Geneva, under the 
distinguished Merle D’Aubigné, the historian. 











Mr. Kailoch in New York. —Rev. I. 8. Kalloch has— 


accepted a call to the pastorate of the Laight-street Bap- 
tist church in this city, to which Rev. W. 8. Ha‘! lately 
minirtered. Mr. Kalloch has gone to Kansas to settle up 
his affairs, and remove his family to this city. We trust 
that his new pastoral relations may be happy and profita- 
ble.—New York Chronicle. 


Revival in Trenton —The revival continues with un- 
abated interest in the First Baptist church at Trenvon, 
N. J. Mr. Walker has baptized forty-one, others are 
waiting, and scores are inquiring the way to the Cross. 
Mr. Darrow of the Central church has received ten candi- 
dates for baptism. The interest is felt throughout the 
city. 

Noank, Ct.—The last Sabbath afternoon in February, 
writes Rev. J. Aldrich, I was at Noank, Ct., where our 
brother, Rev. C. A. Weaver, is stationed, and where a 
wonderful work of grace is in pregress. He had baptized 
eighteen that day, niteen on the preceding Sabbath, and 
given the hand of fellowship to forty-one ; makiag with 
those previously received just fifty within this month. 
Of these, thirty-nine were by baptism and eleven by 
restoration—a large majority of them are males. The 
work is still progressing. 

A Council of Delegates from twenty-three Baptist 
churches of this city and vicinity met at the First Baptist 
church, Tuesday, 19th inst., to consider the propriety of 
oneness house of worship, now for sale on favorable 
terms, at Port Jefferson, Long Island. After a full con- 
sideration of the subject, the council unanimousl 
approved of making the purchase and occupying the field, 
A committee to carry out the recommendation was 
appointed. 





METHODIST. 


Methcdist Warriors.—The Charleston correspondent 
of The Nashville Chrtstian Advocate says: 

“Our volunteer force, now in garrison, shows no slender pro- 
portion of Methodists, officers and men. Lieut.-Cel, Branch was 
in command at fort Morris when the Star of the West appea ed ; 
Major Stevens puinted the guns that sent her to the right about ; 
Major Ellison Capers, and numerous others, were there too. In- 
deed, the equal, morally and physically, of the South Carolina 
forces now defenaing this harbur can nardly be found the world 
over.” 

Revival in New York.—A gracious revival is in 
progress in St. John’s Methodist church in this city— 
Prot. Mattison’s. Some twenty souls have professed taith 
in Christ during the last two weeks, many of whom are 
heads of families, and most of whom have already united 
with the church. 

Presch.ng Treason.—Rev. Dr. Carter, President of 
Soule University, Rev. J. E. Carnes of The Texas Advo- 
cate, and Rev. Dr. Boring, ministers of the Methodist 
Church, have stumped the state of Texas in favor of 
secession. 





EPISCOPAL. 


Another Change of Ferm.— The following circular has 
_— issued by the Bishop of the Diocese of South Caro- 
a: 
CuaRr.zston, Feb. 19, 1861. 


To the Clergy of the Pretestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of South Carolina : 


BeLovep BreTuHREN: South Carolina haying now beeome one 
of the **Coniederate States of America,” a Provisional Govern- 
ment having been established, and the President inaugura‘ed, 
permit me te request that hereafter in the prayer for * ¢/l in 
(wil authority,” now used, you substitute for tne words ** Gov- 
ernores South Carolina,” the words ** President of the Confederate 
States of America ;” and that in the “ prayer for Congress,” 
instead of the words “ United States,” the words ‘‘ Confederate 
States” be used, and the words “ Senate and” omitted, 

I remain very truly your brother in Christ, 

THOS. F. DAVIS, 
Bishop of the Diccese of South Carolina. 

The Bishops and Slavery.— Bishops, as well as doctors, 
disagree. Bishop Whittingham of Maryland has written 
a letier to Governor Hicks, earnestly approving the Union 
stand taken by the latter; while Bishop Rutledge of 
Florida has sent five hundred dollars to the treasurer of 
the secessionists to aid in the disunion movements in 
that state. The Chicago Record says that Bishop Rut- 
ledge has never been a Union man, as he is one of tae 
only two bachelor bishops in the American Church. 

English Ideas in Amerca.— The Dollar Newspaper, 
pubiished in Burlingion, N. J., contains a long statement 
to the effect that Mr. Atkinson, a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, having lost one of his cnildren, invited Mr. 
Chester, his pastor, to officiate at the funeral, and he 
went with the mourners to the grave to conclude the 
services there, as is customary in many localities. Oa 
arriving at the ground, the party found the Episcopal 
minister’s assistant waiting at the gate in full canonicals, 
to conclude the service, this move being in accordance 
with a claim by the Episcopatians that the cemetery be- 
longed exclusively to them, while it has heretofore been 
understood that it belonged to the town. The father 
declared that rather than have the Episcopal service thus 
thrust upon him, he preferred the child should be buried 
silently, but this, it was stated, would not be allowed, 
and to avoid any confusion the mourners returned to the 
house to conclude the service. If this is a correct ver- 
sion of the case, it presents a specimen of bigotry net 
exceeded ¢ven among the Mohammedans in Gonstantin- 
ople.— Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The ey of the American Board for January were 
$19,619 ; of the American Missionary Association, $5,110. 


Revivals.—The papers bring intelligence of revivals at 
numerous Rpts in Maine, Vermont, Pennsylvania, [llin- 
ois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
There is no doubt that an increased attention to the sub- 
ject of religion is springing up in the midst of our political 
ard rectional diffieulties. This is not surprising, when 
the truly Christian tone of the religious press—North and 
South—and the general and hearty Seorvance of the 
national fast-day, and the week of prayer, are considered. 
We remark with pleasure that the revivals, though prom- 
inently among the Baptists and Methodists, are shared by 
all denominations, The Lutherans, among others, are 
giving a good account of their labors in various quarters. 

Fast-Day in Massachusetts.—His- Excellency Gov. 
Andrew, with the advice and consent of the Council, has 
appointed Thursday, April 4th, as a day of fasting, hu- 
miliation, and prayer. 








Baird—Rev. Robert Baird, D.D., has been elected to | 
the Secretaryship of the American and Fereign Christian | 
pe made vacan‘ by the resignation of Rev. Dr. Fair- | 
c . } 

Barnerd—Rev. L. E. Barnard, recently stated supoly of | 
the ‘First church of Christ” (Cong.) in Galesburg, Iifl., | 
bas re & unanimous cail to the First Congrega- | 
tional church in the city of Waukegan, LiL, 

Berson—Rev. H. H. Benson was installed pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Minera! Point. 

Bordcu—Rev. E. W. Borden of Grass Lake, Mich.. 
having recéived a call from the First Congregational 
church “@f Almont, Mich., he bas accepted, and enters 
immediately upon his labors ia that place. 

Burut—A son of Bishop Burns (colored) who gradu- 
ated with the last class at Middletown, Ct., is now en- 
gaged, successfully, in teaching in the Academy at Mon- 
rovia, Atrica. 

Butterfieid—Rev. H. Q. Butterfield, formerly of Hal- 
lowell, Me., has accepted a unanimous cal! from the First 
Congregational church in Great Falls, N. H. 

Bradlee—The Newtonville Unitarian society have in- 
ee Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, formerly of North Cam- 

ridge. 

Eranch—Rev. Nicholas Branch closes his pastoral 
labors with the Baptist church in West Woodstock, Ct. 

Bronsou—The Presbytery of Otsego met at Fly Creek, 
Feb. 26th,.and installed Rev. Asahel Bronson pastor of 
the Presbyterian church at that place. 

Bronsou—Rev. J. J. Bronson, late of South Dartmouth, 
has removed to Brewster, Mass., as pastor of the Baptist 
church. 

og en fie Baptists in Napa, Cal., have called 
Rev. — Carpenter as their pastor. The call has been 
accepted. 

Ciarke—Rev. Walter Clarke, D.D., late of the Mercer- 
street Presbyterian church in this city, has accepted the 





call to the First Presbyterian church, Buffalo, and wiil 
soon be installed. 

Derby—Bgv. J. M. Derby has resigned the pastoral care 
of the Baptist. whurch at Farmington, Pa. 7 


Erskine— Rev. John Erskine of North Kortright has 
received a call %0 the U. P. congregation of Graham’s 
church, N, ¥. 

Fosdick—Mr. A. J. Fosdick, of the last class of Bangor 
Seminary, has received a call to the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational church at Nelson, N. H. 

_ Guinness—Rev. H. G. Guinness, the Irish evangelist, 
is now in Philadelphia. He has been preaching in 
several of the Baptist churches in that city. 

Higbe:—Rev. E. E. Higbee has resigned the Tiffin 
charge, G, R., which will cause another vacancy of an 
important charge. 

Howsrd—Rev. J. Howard has been compelled by the 
state of his health to resign the pastoral care of the 
church in Weedsport, N. Y. 

Hyhbell—Henry L. Hubbell, from the Theological 
Semirary at Andover, of the class of 1859, has received 
a cai! from the First Congregational church in Amberst, 
Mass. 

Manr—Rev. Joseph R. Mann, late pastor of the Mt. 
Washington Presbyterian church of this city, has ac- 
cepted : call to the Second Presbyterian churca, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

M-rtin—Rev. Asa Martin has taken charge of the Oli- 
vet Presbyterian chureh, Scott post-office, Makusha co., 
lowa. 

Mutchmore—Rev. S. A. Mutchmore of Columbia, Mo., 
has received and accepted a call from the church in Ful- 
ton, Mo., and removed thither. 

Orto: —Rev. James Orton has tendered his resignation 
to the First Congregational church in Greene, Chenango 


co. 

Paul—Rev. D Paul of the U. P. congregation of Mans- 
field, O., has declined the call from the U. P. church of 
Canonsburg, Pa. 

FPeck—The Evangelical Congregational church and 
society in Barre, Mass., have extended a unanimous call 
to Rev. David Peck of Danbury, Ct., to become their 

astor. 
4 Pheips—Rev. Joshua Phelps of Beloit, Wisconsin, has 
received and accepted a call from Sacramento City, Cal. 

Savery—The West Newton Unitarian society have ina- 
vited, as their minister, Mr. W. H. Savory, from the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School. 

Scoficld—Rev. E. Scofield of Anderson, Ind., has re- 
ceived and accepted a call from the Presbyterian church 
in Mishawaka, Ind. 

Shelcon—Rev. F. E. Sheldon’s address is St. Joseph, 
Mo. He is laboring as a missionary in Lexington Pres- 
bytery. 

Siearns—Rev. George I. Stearns has asked a dismission 
from the Congregational church in Windham, Ct., on 
account of long-continued ill health. 

Strnckland—Rev. E. F. S'riculand of Lancaster, Pa., 
has accepted acall! from the First Baptist church in Piqua, 
Ohio. 

Thcmpson—Rev. John Thompson, D.D., of the Grand- 
street Presbyterian church, has accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian church of Galt, Lower Canada, in connec- 
tion with the Church of Scotland. 

Watker—Rev. Avery 8. Walker was installed pastor of 
the Congregational church of Rockville, Ct., on Wednes- 
day, the 13th ult. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Bacon. 

Winterr —Rev. T. H. Winters has resigned the Highland 
charge, G. R., Ohio. 











Viterature, Science, and Art. 


The Beanty of the many original Indian names by 
which we stitl call the great American rivers and lakes 
is not in their sound but in their meaning. The following 
are some names and significations : 

, create (spelled sixteen difforent ways,) fish-spearing 
place. 

CHESUNCOSK, great gooee lake. 

Damaniscotta, alewife, a species of herring. 

KENNEBUNK, place of long water. 

Karyanoons, eaping water ; Indian name of the village of 
Trenton, N. Y. 

MississipPi, much river. 

MEMPHREMAGOG, a large beautiful expanse of water. 

MmwavkeEs, the beautiful bay. 

8aRra100A, the place of the bursting out of waters. 

SEBaco. the place of rivers. 

SaRANAC, bursting place. 

TIOONDERVGA, noisy place; se named from the falls at the 
mouth of Lake George. 

Penogscer, roeky place, rock-land, 

There is Need of another work from Charles Reade on 
the sin of stealing copyrights. We find the fellowing 
cool suggestion in The Chronicle of Augusta, Georgia : 

“Some enterprising individual might make a fortane by re- 
printing Northern copyrighted works at the South. We depend 
almost wholly npon the North for eur boeks, and there is now 
nothing to preven: Southern publishers from pirating Northern 
works, as the Northern publishers have pirated from the Eaglish. 
Any one d to embark in the business should do so imme- 
diately in advanee of any copyright faw.”’ 

The Famous Picture of “The Descent from the 
Cross”—esteemed as one of the three great pictures in 
the world—is likely to be brought by Napoleon from Rome 
to Paris. 


Some Physiological Discussions are going forward as 
to whether the use of tea is injurious or beneficial to the 
human body. The debate originated from the opinion 
expressed by Prof. Johnstone, (author of “Chemistry of 
Common Life,”) that a good cup of tea prevents the 
waste of the body, and nourishes the system. The Pro- 
fessor’s opinion seems to be most satisfactory to those who 
are fondest of the beverage. Two hundred years ago 
many ofthe most eminent physicians of Holland pub- 
lished treatises favoring its use, regarding it asa panacea 
—against whem arose, among the Dutch Faculty, an op- 
posing party who denounced the effusion as “ bay- 
water.” Dr. Doran says, (ia Table Traits,) “It is often 
injurious from being drunk at too high a temperature, 
when the-same quantity of ¢he fluid at 2 lower tempera- 
ture would be beneficial.” But whatever may be the 
virtues.of tea in its pure state, it is certain that as Sloe- 
Leaves are very generally made to pass for Souchong, 
and as there is neither any good nor any evil in sloe- 


leaves, the majority of rinkers need not trouble 
themselves with the controversy. * 


Rosa Benheur has laid aside the brush awhile, to model 
statuettes of animals in bronze. 


The French Emperor, amid the innumerable duties of 
his station, finds time for private studies, and for some 
toilsome hours with pen and ink. He is engaged in 
writing a Life of Julius Cesar. 


The Annual Exhibition (now the thirty-sixth) of the 
National Academy of Design will open in New York on 
the 20th of March—somewhat earlier than usual. All 
the pictures are now in, and the Hanging Committee are 
in the midst of their perplexities. The customary private 
view will be given the evening before the doors are thrown 
open te the pnblic. 


George Moore, M.D., member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, has lately published a work on the 
lost tribes of Israel. The substance of Br. Moore’s theo- 
ry is that they are identified with the Affghaas of Asia. 
Louis Napoleon’s book on Julius Cesar, so long prom- 
ised to the public, has experieaced a new delay. 


or Automatic Baking-Machines, on a 
small scale, are introduced into Euglaad A sack of 
flour can be prepared for use in a few minutes. The 
sponge and dough require an extra workman, and the 
whole affeir is easily managed by one person. It is com- 
ing rapidly inte public institutions and Government mili- 
tary stations. 


Mr. J. Smith Homans has relinquished all connection 
with The Datly Press, for the purpose of becoming editor 
of The Merchant's Magazine, to which work his time will 
hereafter be devoted. 


Gorge F. Wright, a portrait painter of Hartford, Ct., 
has been sarees by the state of Illinois to paint the 
portrait of President Lincoln for its capitol. .The appro- 
priation for the work is $2,500. 


Returned to his Studies.—The Prince of Rails, like the 


Prince of Wale , ‘ ae 
Boston Atlas. 8, has resumed his studies at College 


Reviewers Reviewed.—It is not a little remarkable 
that the article in the last North American Review on 
“Trubner’s Guide to American Literature,” should ignore 
*“ Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature,” (one 
of the best works of its class,) and Dr. Griswold’s three 
standard works on our native authors. The writer in 
The Review compliments an English author who has 
coolly appropriated the laborg of our countrymen without 
due credit, ‘ 

A writer on “Art,” in The Christian Examiner for 
January, names three gentlemen as the only American 
writers on Art. Can we not claim Allston, Tackerman, 
and Greenough as Americans? If we mistake not, the 
lectures of the first named, the “ Artist Life” of the sec- 
ond, and the “Essays of the Scu' .” are worthy of 
being named in any enumeration of American writers on 
Art.— Boston Transcript. 








FOREIGN. 


The North Briton, from Liverpool to Portland, brought 
news from England to February 21st, and from Ireland to 
the 22d. The British Parliament was in session, but the 
proceedipgs were unimportant. France was re-enforcing 
her army at Rome. Eugene Scribe, the dramatist, had 
died. In Italy, the center of operations is now in the toe 
ef the boot. Gaeta having surrendered, the victorious 
troops of Victor Emanuel (under General Cialdini and 
Admiral Persano) had gone to Messina, on the strait, to 
summon that fortress to surrender, but Gen. Fergolla 
(King Francis’s commandant) had refused, and would 
resist to the last. Austria—always warlike, stubborn, 
and indomitable—has been arming all the vessels of her 
navy in the Mediterranean, and has sent twelve gun-boats 
to keep sharp eyes open on the Turkish coast. The first 
Napoleon said of the dogged Gen. Wurmeer, that “he 
was harder to beat than ten better men.” In like manner, 
Austria is manifesting a doggedness which is likely to 
give more trouble to Burope than all the rest of the prin- 
cipal powers. 


The Niagara, four days later from Liverpool, brings 
news that a bill had been introduced into the Italian Par- 
liament for making Victor Emanuel King of Italy. Prince 
Napoleon’s journey to Italy has been deferred, the Em- 
perer having enjeined him to remain in Paris for the 
present, on the ground, as is alleged, that the anti-cleri- 
cal views of the Prince would give a rude impulse in 
Italy to the question of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. 

In the British Parliament the Government had denied 
the charge of invading the rights of Canada, in regard to 
the case of the fugitive slave Auderson, and it was stated 
that the Governor of that province was instructed to con- 
sult legal advisers before acting on the writ of habeas 
corpus, . 

The Independent's Correspondent in Italy, Dr. William 
Patton, writes as follows (February 16th) of the capitu- 
lation of Gaeta, and the joy with which the news was 
received in Naples: 

* The sun went down on Wednesday, the 13th, aud the 
curtain of night fell quietly on Naples. About 8 o’clock, 
however, a single musket was tired -then another further 
along—then a third still further on. The first impression 
was that these were signal guns, and that soon the grand 
reeurrection, ae they term a revolution, would manifest 
itself. Now the firing became more rrequenr, ang the 
shoutings of men were heard growing louder and mu:e 
intense. We dispatched a messeager to know what all 
this meant. In about half an hour he returned, out of 
breath, and in the most excited manner cried out, Ga ta 
has fallen—has fallen! Oh! the thrill it sent along every 
nerve! We all began to clap hands and shout. A lady 
was placed at the piano, and all joined in the Garibaldi 
hymn. Soon the streets were paraded by companies of 
men with torches, singing and shouting. Immediately 
on the reception of the news by the telegraphic wires, 
the citizens in the Toledo—the principal street of the 
city—dressed their houses with flags, and illuminated 
them. All became wildenthusiasm. The carriages were 
excluded from this street, and its whole length beca:ne 
packed with men and women, all running out with joy 

and gladness. The firing continued till midnight. Said 
an American to a man who was firing his gun, ‘Why do 
you make all this noise?’ He replied : 

“ «Gaeta has capitulated, and I burn a pound of powder 
for it Vive le Garibaldi! Vive le Victor Emanuel!’ 

“The next day, Thursday, the dressing of the houses 
with flags became more general in all parts of the city, 

and after dark the illumination was nearly universal. 
The enthusius ic excitement of the people was wild, and 
almost trenzied. 

“ —Afier the burial of the dead and the removal of the 
wounded, King Francis IL. desired the armistice to con- 
tinue longer. It being suspected that he wanted to make 
repairs, this request was refused, with the information 
that the firing would immediately commence. Soon a 
message from the King came, desiring an interview to 
arrange a capitulation. He wanted that all his officers 
and men should be permitted to march undisturbed to 
Rome. This was refused. He then consented to leave 
with his family in a French corvetie, and surrender the 
citadel. The Piedmontese entered, and now hold the 
officers and soldiers prisoners of war. They will be kept 
in confinement until the citadel at Messina, in Sicily, 
surrenders. 

“Where the fugitive King has gone is not known. As 
he sent before him some Ten MILLIONS OF POUNDS STER- 
LING, and stripped the palaces of gems, paintings, aad 
other valuable public property, he may be thus qualitied 
to reign as King over the new nation to be formed Out of 
the seceding Southern states. He is suflicientiy despotic 
and wnscrupuious. He is sufficiently rich, and will need 
no salary. He has stolen public property enough, which, 
when added to that the Southerners have filched from 
the United States, will make quite a kingly appearance. 
If Francis II. will accept the kingdom, and will use the 
ten millions sterling, South Carolina will not need to 
borrow $400,000.” 








DOMESTIC. 


The Treachery of Gen. Twiggs—whose name through- 
out the North has been almost universally coupled 
with that ef Benedict Arnold—is mee‘ing with great 
applause in the South. On his arrival in New Orleans, 
he received an enthusiastic welcome—but it was only 
the enthusiasm of traitors for a prince of traitors. Ar- 
nold’s correspondence with Sir Henry Clinton was not 
more dastardly than Twiggs’s pre-concert with Jefferson 
Davis. As the one is already called Benedict Arnold, the 
other should take the name of Aaron Barr. 

We stated last week that John Perkins, Jr., of New 
Orleans had been made Secretary of the Navy of the so- 
called Southern Confederacy. This report proves to 
have been unfounded. The incumbent of that office is 
Mr. Mallory. But when and where did the South get a 
“Navy” that it should have a Secretary? We con- 
gratulate Mr. Perkins, Jr., on his fortunate escape from a 
prospective trial for high treason. 

A Correspondent of The Independent writes that an 
effort is being made to establish on a strong foundation 
an institution of learning at Mapleton, South Kansas. 


Diphtheria, now so generally prevalent, is commonly 


= —— | 
Mr. Holt, late Secretary of War for a shert time, has 
published a letter vindicating himself againstsome mean- 
spirited eriticisme with which he was of late publicty as- 
sailed by ex-Secretary Thompson, whe, by the way, 
bears ne enviable reputation for honesty. Mr. Holt, 
during the brief period of his service in the Cabinet, 
acquitted himself so creditably that he earned the just 
praise of good citizens of all parties, except the party of 
the traitors. He concludes his letter in the follwing 
manly words : 


traf, this explanation shall secure to me the confidence of those 
A earted patriots who qill love our Union better than al! the 

spo is and power which revolution can promise, then | shal little 
if iy dewenD of men whe for the inst two we 

and solely because I have refneed > oe 

iu mY, by betraying the Gey to blacken my soul with per- 
rvice.” 


_— _— ee ee 











We were on the point of mentioning last week that 
Gen. Houston was an accomplice in the treason of Gen. 
Twiggs, for news had reached us to that effect. Bat we 
refrained from giving currency to such a ramor from a 
jae rn of its truth. We since regret to learn that he 
ened a corre i ; 
aovdiiee of Lines py ra 5 ag 


Thus the hero of San Jacinto h 
old laurels in the dust. nen emai ble 


The Thieves are carrying off the plunder. The 
Louisiana Convention has passed an order for transferring 
to the Secession Government the $536,000 belonging to 
the United States, which the rebels seized in New Or. 
leans. 


It is not unlikely that public attention may be séon 
diverted from Fort Sumter to Fort Brown, at the extreme 
southern point of Texas, on the Rio Grande, near Mata- 
moras. The fort is an immense earthwork of six 
bastions, erected during the Mexiean War, and gallantly 
defended by Majer Brown during @ perilous siege, The 
rebels, under old Major Ben MeCullough—who. has 
hunted bears, fought the Mexicans, visited the Mor- 
mons, and now lately turned taithless to his country’s 
flag—have threatened to attack it with a smal) army of 
secessionists. The fortis commanded by Lieut. Hill, who 
says that he will defend jt to the last extreinity. To give 
some idea of what kind of a siege itis ablé to }stand, 
we copy from The Commercial Advertiser the followin 
account of the memorable defense in 1846: ' 
“Fort Brown stood a siege which has no paraliel in history. 
For many days some six forts, commanding ai'the sides, fron§ 
and rear, poured into the fert shot and shell; at night the very 
heavens were illuminated by the fusees ef the @estriactive this- 
siles. There were no bomb-proof chambers; itwas simply. an 
open inclosure of perhaps an acre of ground, The small nam- 
per or men left jor its defense under Majer Brown was its pro- 
tectic™hickens and Sumter,/*A2s Comfort tor our soldiers tm 
be killed, and as our soldiers had no powder or ball to reply with, 
all they had to do was to look out for their safety. 

*To accomplish this, the meu dug what they termed ‘ gepher- 
holes :’ the sentinels on the walisof the fort, as they noticed a 


flash, would cry out from which battery might be expected a 
sheli, and the men on the moment would ran into the gophier- 
ho'e that protected them from the batrery named by the sentinel. 
Sometimes the Mexican shots were so rapid, and the weather 


was se warm from the Ist to the 8th of May, that our soldiers, 
with scanty food, were almost worn out in the running from one 
protection gopher-hole or bomb-proof chamber to anether. In 
this long attack of eight days but one soldier was killed; Major 
Brown was wounded in the thigh by a splinter, which wourml 
subsequently, owing to the exeessive heat, gangrened and kifled 
him, and the brave hero was buried at the foot of the flag-staff 
he so nobly defended,” 

Patriotic.—Messrs. Allen & Wheelock, manufacturers 
of fircarms in Worcester, Mase., have refused several 
large Southern orders, for the reasen that the weapons 
were to be used against the United States. 

Preparing for War.—A complement uf two hundred 
thousand Minie ball cariridges is being made ap at the 
Cambridge, Mass., arsenal, under the direction of Adjnt- 
ant General Schouler. The balis are being run to fit the 
new rifled musket, and are made from old balls belonging 
to the state of Massachusetts, a large yuantity ef which 
remained on hand from Jots formerly prepared for arms 
now out of use. A saving of nearly two-thirds of the 
expense is thus gained in the manufacture of the new 
cartridges. 

Eastern Trains.—The early morning train from New 
Haven to New York commenced runaing on the 1th, 
leaving New Haven at 6.30 4.m,. The next train wilbbe 
started on its former time, viz., at 7 o'clock. The through 
night mail! train, leaving beth Boston and New York at 
8 o’clock in the evening, will also be centinued for the 
present. 

The Beard Movement. —Professor Post of the medical 
department of the New York University, at the annual 
commencement on Monday evening, tvok occasion’ to 
condemn what he was pleased to term “the effeminate 
product of civilization, shaving, which disfigured the 
face, and reduced masculine appearance.” 

New Mexico.—A New Mexico cerrespondent of The 
St. Louis Democrat says that Dr. Whitlock introduced 
into the Legislature, on the 11th of January, a bill to re- 
peal the slave-code of that territory, that an effort was 
made to reject it at its first reading, but that it was ear- 
ried to a second reading by a handsome majority. That 
code is known to have been dictated by the Adminictra- 
tion here, through the delegate, Mr. Otero. It is oppmee 
both to the interests and opinions of the people of Mew 
Mexico, and will be wiped out in due time, ‘This corres 
spondent of T'he Democrat opposes the erection of New 
Mexico into a state, as being against ite interests. He 
gives the following statistics : 

** By the returns made by the assistant marshals, the eratira 
population of New Mexico is 94,078, including the Pueblo In- 
dians, who number 1v,510. The value of the real estate is given 
at $6,468,372, and the personal property at $1) ,636,276—making 
atoral of $18,104,648, exclusive of the possessions of the Puebie 
Indians, which amount to the sum of $1,802. 

**In the territory there are 20,800 families, and 21,919 houseg. 

“ There are nineteen Puebl«s in the territory, whose pepolation, 
as above stated, is,in the aggregare, 10,610, and tne property 
belonging to them, including reat and personal, is valued at 

802,580, 


“The above figures, compared with those exhibited by the 
census of 1850, show a very large increase, both in population 
and wealth. Our pepulation in that year was 61,525, inclading 
the Pueblo Indians; and the estimated value of the property in 
the territory was $5,171,471.” 

A Merchant in Charleston, who gave ten thousand 
dollars to the South Carolina government, had just settled 
with his Northern creditors by paying fifty cents on the 
collar. Such is the audacity of the traitors. 

The Churches in the United Staces.—The average 
value of the edifices used for churches in this country is 
estimated to be $2,357. These chu:ches will seat three 
hundred and seventy-six persons upon the average. 

Virginia News.—Our Convention has now been in 
session eighteen days, but has taken no action upon the 
great issues of the day. No report from the Committee 
on Federal Relations. The time is consumed by speeches 
for and against secession. 

The proprietors of the Tredegar Iron Works, in Rich- 
mond, have received orders from the states of Georgia 
and Alabama to cast seventy-five pieces of cannon im- 
mediately. 

On Wednesday, the 13th day of March, the Orenghaw 





supposed to be a new disease. This is a mistake. The 
name is new, but the disease is old. It is believed by 
scientific men to be of pe same character as the epidemic 
at Rome, bB.c. 380. In modern times it has made ravages 
in Naples, Syria, and Hollend—visited North America im 
1736, and in 1818 appeared in France and England. Its 
recent reappearance in this country began in 1858. It 
appears to be an epidemic, but not contagious. We have 
head that some physicians in this city have tried with 
marked success a remedy indicated by a French author 
two or three hundred years ago ;—the application of cal- 
ome) in powder direetly to the seat of the matady. It is 
applied twice a dey, with a camei’s-hair brush, and soon 
removes the white membranous accumulation, and the 
patient recovers at once. 


Mr. Wigfali, United States Senator from Texas, who 
has for some time past been cutting up strange antics in 
the Senate, lately announced to that body “ that he owed 
no allegiance to the United States.” Holding such views, 
how could he as a men of honor hold his seat in that 
body—particularly as he has seem fit to repudiate the 
“allegiance” which, by his official oath, he swore to 
maintain? But eas Mr. Wigfall had not the good sense 
to resign an office which he had forsworn, Senator Foster 
of Connecticut introduced a resolution for his expulsion. 


The Senate’s Standing Committees have been ap- 
pointed and confirmed, Their chairmen are the follew- 
ing Senators : 


Foreign Relations : Charles Sumner of Massachueetts, 
who is the best man thet could have been chosen for the 


post. 

Finance : William Pitt Fessenden of Maine. 

Commerce : Zechariak Chandler of Michigan. 

Military Affairs and Militia: Gen. Henry Wilson of 
Massachuretts. 

Nayal Affairs : John P. Hale of New Hampshire. 

Judiciary : Senator Trumbull of Illinois. 

Post-Offices and Post-Roads : Jacob Collamer of Ver- 
mont. 

Public Lands: Mr. Harlan of Iowa. 

Private Land Claims: Ira Harris, the newly-chosen 
Senator from New York. 

Indian Affairs : Mr. Doolittle of Wisconsin. 

Pensions : Mr. Foster of Connecticut. 

Revolutionary Claims : Preston King of New York. 

Claims : Mr. Clark of New Hampshire. 

Ikstrict of Columbia: Mr. Grimes of Iowa. 

Patents : Mr. Simmons of Rhode Island. 

Public Buildings and Grounds: Mr. Foot of Vermont. 

Territories : Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio, one of the 
bravest and stanchest men in Congress. 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Brpenses of the 
Senate ; Mr. Dixon of Connecticnt. , 

Printing : Mr. Anthony of Rhode Island—a practical 
printer, and editor of The Providence Journal. 

Engrossed Bills : Gov. Lane of Indiana. 

Enrolled Bills : Mr. Bingham of Michigan. 

Library : Mr. Pearce of Maryland. 

Punch recommends for a name for the Seuthern Con- 
federacy, ‘ Slave-ownia.” 

Mr. Lincoln was asked whether he felt at all séared 
while delivering bis Inaugural Address, the threats of 
assassination having been so numerous. He replied 
“ that he had no such sensation, and that he had often 
experienced much greater fear in addressing a dozen 
Western men on the subject of temperance.” 

North Carolina.—This state has given a majority of 
one thousand against a Convention. The members 
elected in case the Convention was ordered, are two to 
ene fer the Union. 


Southern Postages.—New postage stamps on Southern 
letters have been received at Washington. The letters 
are regarded as having been accidentally forwarded with- 
out prepayment, and are charged with the usual postage 
delivery. 

_ Besigned.—It is understood that nearly aH the prom- 
inent Federal officials in this city have forwarded to the 
President their resignations, thus giving a practical and 





cheerful assent to the Democratic maxim, that “to the 
victors belong the spoils of office.’—Daily News, 9th. 


Woolen Company will sell at Richmond, 30,000 yards sin- 

le and double- milled plain and tancy cloths, cassimeresy 
Soathinn etc., eic., embracing one hundred different pat- 
terns. These goods have been manufactured in Richmond, 
of the purest material, and they are warranted to be all 
that the manufacturers represent them. 

Patrick Henry Aylett, U. 8. Attorney for the Bastern 
District of Virginia, has forwarded his resignation to 
Washington. He declares that.as a Virginian he cannot 
serve under the Administration of Abraham Lincoln.— 
Richmond Presbyterian, 9th. 


Anderson in Montreal.— Anderson, the now cedebrated 
fugitive slave, was in town yesterday, and called upon 
us among others to return thanks jor the mamer in 
which Montrealers stood by him. He intends to remain 
in town till the opening of navigation, when he proceeds 
to England.— Montreal Gazette, Wednesday. 

Muskets to Come.—The increased number of workmen 
required at the United States armery, to produce 400 
additional muskets per month, after the present month, 
have all been engaged; and a great many men have 
applied for —— beyond the requirements of Uncle 
Sam. The machinery is so perfect and the arrangements 


or 15 per cent. in the help will suffice to produce 50 per 
cent. more muskets.— Spr ingficld Republican. ae 

Haytian Emigration.—A. J. Ackerman, the Haytian 
emigration agent, sent by Redpath, was arrested at New 
Orleans on the 1st instant, and subsequently released, 
The Picayune says: 

“ His papers, correspondence with the Haytian bureae im Bos- 
ten, etc., were examined, and nothing feund to establish the 
suspicion that he was sent here for any other purpose than 
proceeding with the work of emigration so successfully carried 
on for the last two years by A. L. Bore.” > 

Fort Sumter.—General Beauregard thinks the redue- 
tion of Fort Sumter is only a question of time. No doubt 
Old Time will reduce its walls by-and-by, as he has been 
crumbling down the Pyramids. We do say that several 
scales have fallen from them since the rebel foree sat 
down before the place. Only a question of time, not 
eternity. 

Louisiana.—The convention have consummated the 
theft of United States property by paesing an ordi- 
nance transferring to the government of the confederated 
states $536,000, being the ameunt of bullion found and 
customs seized by the state. There wasa highly ¢xcit- 
ing and patriotic debate. 


Gov. Chase’s Rule for Subordinates.—Gov. Chase, 
Secretary of the Treasury, intends to insist that the law 
requiring subordinates in his Department to be examined 
before their appointment, shall be strictly enforced, and 
no applicant will be admitted to office witheut éntire 
qualification. This rule would purge the service 
of drones and incompetents. A good Rule 


PERSONAL. 


General Bea lately a Major in the U. 8. Army, 
now a leader of the rebel forces, has been appeinted 
President Davis to the command of the troops assembled 
at Charleston for the attack on Fort Sumter. ; 

Mr. Frederick W. Seward, a son of th> Secretary of 
State, and lately one of the editors ef The A Evenng 
Journal, has been appointed by the President, and con- 
firmed by the Senate, as Assistant Secretary of State. 

George W. Hopkins died in Richmond, Va., d few 
days since. He was in Congress from Virginia from 1836 
to 1847, when he was sent by President Polk as Minister 
to Portugal. He was one of the seventeen sons of 
Charles Hepkins—in his day a well-known clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Solomon Willard, a highly esteemed citizen of Qui 
Mass., died on Wednesday of last week, aged i ewe 
He was one of the earliest projectors of Bunker Hiil 
Monument, and contributed largely toward its erection. 
os original medels of the monument are still in hie 
office. ; 


Col. H. 8. Webb, brother of Gen. J. W Webb 
The New York Covirier and Enquirer, hae in New 
Orleans, to offer the services of himself 
the Southern army. 


“Owen Meredith” (Bulwer’s son) is sdoh to be“ mar- 
tied to a German lady of rank as well as fortune. 








and four sons to 





of the master armorer so effective, that an increase of 10° 
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A WORD FROM THE SOUTH FOR NAS- 
, SAU STREET. 





assav street, the chief seat of the Tract power, 
. iswear, as all the world knows, to Wall street, the 
chief seat of the money power. The distance be- 
" tween the two is less than a Sabbath day’s journey— 
hardly greater than the distance was of old from the 
treasury of the temple into which the rich men cast 
their gifts and the poor widow her two mites, to the 
tables of the money-changers in the outer court. It 
is not strange, then, that “when the South wind 
blows softly,” Nassau street as well as Wall street 
feels the relaxing influence, and the moral sense in 
each locality grows ‘languid. “Of a’ the airts the 
wind can blaw,” across or along either of those cele- 
_ brated thoroughfares, “the sweet South” seems to 
be the one which is most cared for. Its modern and 
metaphorical pre-eminence among the winds is like 
that which it had of old when Eolus let them all fly 
ont at once to wreck the Trojan fleet : 
“Gna KRurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
A — 


for then, as now, the South wind not only had some- 
of the irrepressible African in it, but was of a 
a «El tempestuous habit, creber procellis. 
Especially in Nassau street is this tempestuous qual- 
ity of “the South” regarded with deferential awe. 
As the Indians on Lake Huron make an offering of 
tobacco to the god of storms whenever in their birchen 
canoes they pass the mouth of Thunder Bay, so the 
chiefs at the great council-fire of the Tract Manage- 
ment, whenever there seems any danger of a tempest 
froin the South, are wont to make a timely sacrifice, 
not of tobacco—for they eschew instead of chewing 
that detestable weed, and puff at instvad of puffing 
out its foul smoke—but of some weightier matters of 
the law. When it was proposed to issue a tract 
‘ “against the notorious wickedness of selling the poor 
for silver and the needy for a pair of shoes ; or ore 
denouncing the impiety of putting asunder those 
whom God has joined together in the bonds of a true 
though unlegalized and unprotected marriage; or 
one insisting on the duty of teaching all men to read 
for themselves that holy Book which is said to be the 
Divine warrant for slavery as it is,—the reply was, 
These are sectional topics ; there will be trouble from 
the South, and therefore no such tract is calculated 
to receive the approbation of all evangelical Chris- 
tians. Se on another occasion, when it was well 
known that the African slave-trade was carried on 
from this port of New York in violation of the laws, 
and when that piracy was openly vindicated and the 
Jegalization of it demanded, a proposal for a tract 
against the wickedness of the African slave-trade 
‘was repelled with horror. Such a tract, it was 
thought, would raise a tempest at the South—-nay, the 
mere proposal was dangerous ; and so a new sacrifice 
ef Christian principle and manliness was made to ap- 
pease that “power of the air,” the “ creber procellis 
Tricus.” 
“In our judgment at the time, and ever since, the 
refusal of that American Tract Society to publish a 
tract against the African slave-trade, or even to en- 
tertain the proposal for such a publication, was a 
most heedless insult to the Southern friends of the 
Society.. The implication seemed to be that the 
frieuds ef the Society, or some of them, in what the 
Secretaries call “the Southern field,” were disposéd 
to favor the renewed importation of slaves from Africa. 
‘Our . opinion was that if the Society in 1859 had re- 
solved, frankly and in Christian manliness, to utter 
through its publications the common sentiment of 
Christendom against the African slave-trade, it would 
not only have done much toward conciliating those 
who have been dissatisfied with its policy of defer- 
ence to the wicked institution of slavery, but would 
have strengthened its friends in the slaveholding 
States. We have always believed that the demand 
in those states for the restoration of the foreign slave- 
trade came chiefly from a few noisy and unscrupulous 
agitators; that the interests of all existing slave- 
owners were opposed to it ; and that by all good men 
it was regarded with dismay rather than with any 
favorable feeling. But we have seen enough of 
Southern agitations to know that, where slavery is 
in the question, the noisy and persistent few who 
pretend to be the most thorough and uncompromising 
defenders of slavery, are sure to carry the day against 
the moral sense, and the cool judgment, and the 
interests, too, of the many who are afraid to speak 
out in opposition. We were confident two years 
ago, and we are confident still, that if that Tract 
Society, with its great wealth, and with its high 
reputation for conservative respectability as well as 
for “ vital godliness,” had committed itself for the 
promotion of a “sound morality’ in regard to the 
African slave-trade—if it had published tracts on 
that subject, discreet but earnest, for circulation 
among capitalists, ship-owners, ani sailors, here in 
New York, (where they are first needed,) such tracts 
would have been hailed by good people at the South, 
and would have given them occasion and encourage- 
ment to speak out, in the name of Christianity, 
against the restoration of the African slave-trade. 
But the non-committal policy prevailed; and by that 
non-committalism the Society virtually made itself 
responsible for the implication that some “ evangelical 
Christians,’’ somewhere in this land, approve the 
greatest wickedness of the age. 

We hardly expect that the members of the Tract 
Maragement will consent to hear us; but we beg 
them to hear a word from a very different source. 
Professor Thornwell represents the South : and “ Hear 
the South” is the title of his latest pamphlet. He 
touches on this question of the African slave-trade, 
and what he says is worthy of profound attention in 
the Nassau-street committee-room. He says: 

“The agitation of this subject at the South has been 
grievously misunderstood. One extreme generates 
another. The violence of Northern abolitionists gave 
rise to a small party among ourselves, who were deter- 
mined not to be outdone in extravagance.” * * * “But 
the great mass of the Southern people were content with 
the /aw as it stood. They were and are opposed to the 
trade—not because the traffic in slaves is immoral—that 
not aman of us believes—but because the traffic with 
Aftica is not a traffic in slaves. It is a system of kid- 
napping and man-stealing, which is as abhorrent to the 
South as it is to the North; and we venture confidently 
to predict, that should a Southern confederacy be formed, 
the African slave-trade is much more likely to be re- 
opened by the old Government than the new. The con- 


science of the North will be less tender when it has no 
Souther sins to bewail, and idle ships will naturally 


look to the Government to help them in finding employ-* 


ment.” 


We commend this passage to the Executive Com- 
mittee and to their patrons. It is a word from the 
South to Nassau street. It deserves to be pondered 
fur what it declares to be the Southern opinion con- 
cerning the American “traffic in slaves,’’ and for 
what it assumes to be the Northern opinion concerniag 
the African slave-trade. 

Has anybody ever said that the Christianity ef the 
slaveholding states is wholly opposed to the internal 
traffic in slaves—that church-members are dealt with 
in the way of discipline for participating in that traffic, 
or would be if they were ever guilty of such an 
offense—that no master who has any honorable feel- 
ing, or any regard for the opinion of his neighbors, 
ever sells a slave for transportation except in punish- 
ment for some great crime? We think that at the 
Tract meeting in Lafayette place, three years ago, 
some indefinite representations of that sort were 
made Ly a brother from Maryland, whose manners and 
appearance were very much in his favor. We are 
sure that we have heard that statement made, dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally, by one of the most eminent 

of the Society’s employés in the Southern states ; 
and. we remember that we did not believe him, nor 
give him full credit for believing himself, when we 
heard the statement from his lips. But let that pass. 
Tiere is an American traffic in slaves as well as an 
African slave-trade. The atrocities of that internal 
slave-trade are so great—the violence which it does 


t vYery Luma right and every human sensibility is 


so constant and so terrible—so completely infernal is 
it in its essential and inevitable cruelties—that only 
the Afriean slave-trade can be its parallel. In less 
degenerate times—only a few years ago—the agents 
and ministers of that traffie were infamous even at 
the tribunal of slaveholding public opinion. The 
tradition of those times is still extant ; and the chief 
apology for slavery is that the slave-trade is only one 
of its abuses. But the non-committal policy— 
the policy of saying nothing about the appli- 
cation of Christianity either to the institution 
of slavery or to any of its “abuses”—the timid 
policy of deference to a supposed or real reign of 
terror—has been pursued ; and now, after millions 
have been expended by Tract societies and Southern 
Aid societies, and other well-meaning societies, to 


ing states, Dr. Thornwell, the representative man of 
the Southern churches, testifies, not only for himself 
and his coterie at Columbia, but for all the South, 
«“ Not a man can be found among us who believes 
that the traffic in slaves is immoral.’ At this rate 
of progress, when are we to look for the millennium ? 

But this is not all. Dr. Thornwell abhors the Afri- 
can slave-trade. In his view it is a dreadful wicked- 
ness—‘a system of kidnapping and man-stealing ;” 
and he affirms that “ the great mass of the Southern 
people” are agreed with him on that point. He is 
confident that there is no more of conscientious oppo- 
sition to that slave-trade at the North than there is 
at the South. Nay, he is confident that the system 
of kidnapping and man-stealing “is much more likely 
-te be reopened by the old Government than the new.” 
This is a word from the South to Nassau street ; and 
it suggests two serious questions which we propose 
to the Tract Management for censideration. We 
have little hope that either of them wil! be answered 
in the next Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

1. Has Dr. Thornwell any reason to entertain so 

contemptuous an opinion respecting the opposition of 
Northern conscience to that “system of kidnapping 
and man-stealing,” the African slave-trade? If he 
had been present at the Academy of Music in 1859, 
when the great Society which has its headavertors ln 
Nassan etrect, and which professes to exist only for 
the piomotion of “ vital godliness and sound moral- 
ity,’’ treated a motion for a tract against that slave- 
trade very much as the meeting which was engineered 
by Alexander the coppersmith at Ephesus just about 
1800 years ago, might have treated a motion fora 
thact against image worship,—would he not have 
thought that he had good reason for that opinion? 
2. Is there anything to hinder a New York Tract 
Society from publishing tracts against the African 
slave-trade? To say that the subject is a sectional 
one, or that public opinion at the South favors that 
trade, while public opinion at the North opposes it, is 
to charge Dr. Thornwell with bearing false witness. 
Where are those “ evangelical Christians,’ of whom 
it is true that a tract against a notorious system of 
“kidnapping and man-stealing” is not “ calculated to 
receive”’ their approbation? Not in the South, if Dr. 
Thornwell may be believed. Where are they? Are 
they in the city of New York? So Dr. Thornwell 
seems to think ; and on that point we dare not con- 
tradict him. Do any of those “ Christians’? whose 
capital, invested in hazardous voyages from New 
York to Africa and thence to a market, yields them 
enormous profits, sit in fashionable up-town churches ? 
Do any of them contribute handsomely to the Ameri- 
can Tract Society—especially in times of danger to 
“the catholic basis of the Society?” We ask these 
questions quite at random, for we are very much in 
the dark as to the whereabouts of that remarkable 
class of evangelical Christians. 





THE EVACUATION OF FORT SUMTER. 


Tue news of the probable withdrawal of the United 
States troops from Fort Sumter, flashing by telegraph 
all over the land, has profoundly affected the public 
mind of the country. This lowering of the national 
flag in the face of the traitorous bands that beleaguer 
it—this conspicuous and undeniable confession of 
defeat by the National Government—this surrender 
of a post so important and so strong to the revolu- 
tionary Government which now rules at the South— 
it is, to say the least, immensely unfortunate that | 
such should be the first prominent public act of the 
new Republican Administration. We have all confi- 
dence in the wisdom and the manhood of the gentle- 
men who constitute this Administration. Their fidel- 
ity to Freedom is altogether unquestionable. We know 
that they have had the whole case before them, while 
we see only its more obvious features. The mature 
judgment of General Scott should be of right a most 
influential, if not indeed a controlling element, in 
their deliberations. And if it has become, as is now 
alleged, a military necessity—there being no longer 
any possibility of re-enforcing the fort, and the alter- 
native to surrender being simply the speedy starva- 
tion of the garrison—then the event is not only to be 
submitted to, as Death itself must be when it comes, 
but it is to be attributed to the late Administra- 
tion, which neglected its duty when it might 
have been performed, not to the present one, which 
has had no possible chance of performing it. 
But the fullest explanations will certainly be need- 
ed to satisfy the patriotic and resolute men who 
compose the great mass of the voters at the North 
that such a necessity has existed. They will demand 
to know, they have a right to be informed, on what 
basis the persistent represgntations of Major Ander- 
son that he needed no further supplies have been 
founded. And they will claim to know at least that 
the various modes of reaching and re-enforcing the 
fort which have at different times been suggested, 
and which hundreds of men have been ready to take 
part in, have been severally considered, and proved 
impracticable, before they will be satisfied that so 
signal and stupendous a sacrifice should have been 
made, of the dignity, prestige, and strength of the 
Government. Unless it shall be plainly shown that 
its hands were not manacled only, but really paralyzed 
by circumstances, the indignation will be well-nigh 
universal that this key to the gate of South Carolina 
should have thus been relinquished. 

The effect of this surrender on the minds of foreign 
nations can hardly be overestimated. Their prompt 
recognition of the integrity and independence of the 
‘Southern Confederacy, whose path has been so early 
strewn with a succession of triumphs, is hardly too 
large or too important a result to follow logically 
from it. Its effect at home, unless counteracted 
by prompt, wise, and efficient action in other quar- 
ters and a different direction, cannot fail to be 
disastrous. It is the most unexpected and pro- 
digious national humiliation known to our his- 
tory. It seems to offer license to rebellion, and to 
put the largest premium upon treason. Unless it be 
speedily followed by measures positive and emphatic, 
in distinct affirmation of the rights, purposes, and 
power of the Government, we shall have no longer any 
Governmert, except for such as are too lazy to ques- 
tion it, or too timid to withstand the most empty of 
menaces. There will be nothing left for insurrection 
to fear; nothing left for patriotism to cling to. The 
old flag will trail in the dust so that the very swine 
may run over it. Our national airs will become the 
merest souvenirs. The Revolutionary blood will 
be shown to have turned to the thinnest of milk in our 
degenerate veins. We had better all bow down at once 
to the Hotspurs at Montgomery, and entreat the con- 
gress there assembled to let us come into the manlier 
and more stalwart confederacy which they have in- 
augurated. An immense responsibility will rest upen 
those who have advised or consented to such an act. 
From it they must go, either forward or backward ; 
making it the last step on the path of submission, and 
national surrender, or else making it the first step on 
the path toward the full and cordial recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy. Standing disconnected 
from one or the other of these policies, a simple ac- 
knowledgment of complete defeat and ignominious 
expulsion suflered by the Government, the sig- 
nificance of the evént will be fearful; and 
we shall be fortunate if the ¢onsequences of it 
are not anarchy at home, and the loosening of all the 
feeble restraints that hitherto have surrounded the 
rebellious elements in Northern cities, with a more 
profuse and a more prolonged bloodshed and battle 
with the stimulated South, made haughtier and fiercer 
by ibis yast success, in the near Future, 





propagate an unapplied Christianity in the slavehold- | 


ee 


| THE NEW THEOLOGY IN ZNSLAND. 


Tux outbreak of Rationalistic Infidelity in the 
| Church of England has aroused many of the bishops 
and clergy of that Church to energetic measures for 
| the suppression or excision of the heresy. At a 
| meeting of the clergy of the deaneries of Kineton and 


| Blockley, in the diocese of Worcester, the following 


| memorial was unanimously adopted for presentation 
| to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 


“ Whereas, in some of the essays contained in a volume en- 
titled Essays and Reviews, written by clergymen and others, 
some of whom occupy responsible and influential stations In the 
| Church, positions are maintained which appear te your memo- 
| rialists inconsistent with subscription to the formularies of the 
Church, destructive of belief in the veracity and authenticity of 
Holy Scripture, and in the doctrines of the Creeds, and sub- 
versive both of the Christian faith and of the foundations of 
religious belief ; 

“And whereas, by the publication of such views, however 
feebly supported, grave scandal has been caused to the Church, 
and danger may arise to the young and to weaker minds, should 
views of such a character be allowed to pass unnoticed ; 

“Your memorialists feel it to be their bounden duty, as minis- 
ters of Christ, to record their emphatic protest against the 
teaching contained in those essays, and to refer to the judgment 
of the Right Reverend the Bishops, and of the Lower House of 
Convocation, the wisdom and expediency of taking measures 
respecting the same.” 


——— a oe 


Similar remonstrances have been numerously 
signed in other parts of the kingdom. One prepared 
in the diocese of Oxford—the principal seat of the 
heresy—has the following : 


“We feel that the time is come when the archbishops and 
bishops of the Church of England may be able to give their 
deliberate and united judgment upon a question so vitally affect- 
ing. the interests and the existence of our Church; we therefore 
humbly pray your grace to receive this expression of our indi- 
vidual opinions, and to be assured of our hearty and unshaken 
belief in all the articles of the Christian faith as contained in the 
formularies of the Churchof England. Believing that an author- 
ized judgment of the archbishops and bishops in a matter of so 
grave importance would tend much to allay the qugitement which 
is spreading among the clergy, and t0 restore confidence, we 
pray your grace to take some early opportunity of bringing the 
subject under the consideration of their lordships. We remain, 
etc.” 


At a very large conference of the beneficed clergy 
of London and vicinity, the following resolve was 
adopted : 

“That whereas great scandal has arisen from the publication 
by clergymen of the Church of England of doctrines which ap- 
pear to call in question the inspiration, and to impugn the 
authority of the revealed Word of God, and to oppose the doc- 
trines held by the Church of Christ in all ages—especially in a 
book of Essays and Reviews—the Lord Bishop of London is 
hereby respectfully requested to represent to his brethren the 
right reverend the bishops, the earnest and respectful hope en- 
ter:taiucd by the Fellows of Zion College, that their lordships 
will take this into their consideration, and devise in coffmection 


therewith such measures as in their piety and wisdom shall to 
them seem to be desirable.” 


Thus the treason in the Church is calling out the 
loyalty of her sons. We trust, however, that there 
will be a refutation as well as a repudiation of the 
obnoxious sentiments, and that this excitement will 
lead to some salutary reform in the English method 
ef theological training. The prime cause of this de- 
fection lies in the want of proper mental discipline in 
theological science. The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge afford no such facilities for thorough and 
critical study in this department as are given at An- 
dover Seminary. The clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land need to be taught how to study and how to 
think. This is the best safeguard against error. 





IS FREEDOM IN DANGER? 


In a recent conversational speech, in response toa 
complimentary address from a volunteer delegation 
of Republicans, Mr. Seward is reported to have said, 
substantially, that ‘freedom is not now in danger,” 
that “ freedom is always in the Union,” and that since 
the Union is in danger, the first care of all good citi- 
zens should be to guard and preserve that. In the 
sense in which Mr. Seward intended these words, 
they have a profound and far-reaching significance. 
Using “Freedom” to denote a free popular govern- 
ment guarding by law the rights and liberties of the 
individual, who can doubt that the violent disruption 
of the United States might put in jeopardy the very 
existence of such a government upon this continent ? 
It is indeed easy to say that if the free states should 
remain united and harmonious, they might have a 
higher and more prosperous development as a separ- 
ate confederacy than is possible under a political 
Union with slavery. It is easy to, assert that in the 
eveut of thee secession of all the slave statés, the free 
states would remain united and harmonious. Butby 
the very law of republican communities, rival parties 
would at once arise in the new confederacy ; dema- 
goguism would take advantage of sectional interests, 
arraying the East against the West, the Atlantic coast 





against the Pacific, the corn and railway interests of 
the valley of the Mississippi demanding free trade, 
against the mining and manufacturing interests of 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, clamorous for a 
protective tariff. The foreign policy of the con- 
federacy, as well as its internal economy, would give 
oceasion for conflicting parties; and in view of the 
past course of the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests upon the question of slavery, and the social, 
moral, and political degradation of a great part of the 
population that would form the southern belt of a 
Northern confederacy, it is quite conceivable that 
should the late Democratic party become dominant 
in such a confederacy, its first act would be to sell 
out the Government to its old Southern taskmasters 
upon terms more favorable to slavéry than any ex- 
torted from the present Union, even under the de- 
grading administrations of Pierce an¢é Buchanan. 

Or, the process of disintegration once begun, who 
can predict that it would stop at the dividing line be- 
tween the Slave states and the Free? Should there 
be a Gulf-state Confederacy, and a border-state Con- 
federacy, what should hinder a further subdivision 
| into Eastern, Middle, and Western confederacies ? 
But such divisions, enfeebling the forces of liberty, 
necessitating standing armies, provoking civil war, 
entangling the states with foreign military alliances, 
would impair the vitality of Freedom and lead to its 
final overthrow. Looking at Freedom in this com- 
prehensive sense, who will dare affirm that the great 
interest of Humanity involved in free government 
upon this soil, is not safer in the Union, honestly and 
faithfully maintained under the Constitution, than it 
would be in a separate Northern ‘Confederacy, liable 
to be rent by factions, or compelled to maintain a 
hostile front toward its Southern neighbor? To say 
the least, the difficulties of the question challenge a 
most thoughtful consideration for Mr. Seward’s brief 
but pregnant utterances. 
ooking at ‘‘ Freedom ” under the specific form of 
the emancipation of the slaves, can any man doubt 
that their peaceable emancipation-—whether by moral 
coercion or pecuniary compensation—might be sooner 
accomplished in the Union than out of it? Their 
emancipation by a bloody insurrection very likely 
would occur sooner out of the Union than their 
peaceable emancipation under the Union. But who 
that desires the best welfare of both the races in- 
volved in slavery, would prefer a bloody insurrection 
to a peaceable emancipation? The saying of Mr. 
Seward that “ Freedom is always in the Union,’ may 
therefore be a dictum of the wisest political philoso- 
phy, and the truest devotion to Freedom itself. 

But there is another view in which his remark has 
great significance. Slavery has maintained its polit- 
ical ascendency by representing that the purposes of 
the party of Freedom were hostile to the Union. It 





as the result of the triumph of that party, and to lay 
the responsibility and the odium of its destruction at 
the door of the first Republican Administration. By 
this course the slave interest seeks to organize anew 
party, or to reconstruct the broken Democracy, upon 
the basis of fidelity to the Union and the Constitution. 
But the Republican party have always claimed to be 
faithful to the Union and the Constitution. Mr. Lin- 
coln was not elected to destroy the Union, either by 
precipitating its dissolution or by becoming accessory 
to it after the fact. He was elected to preserve both 
Freedom and the Union by restoring the Administra- 
tion of the Government to the principles of the Con- 
stitution. If now, he should rashly discard the Union 
on the one hand, or on the other should attempt to 
maintain it by precipitate measures of force,—a war 
that would not carry with it themoral sentiment of 
the North,—he would throw iis Administration 
into the power of the enemies of freedom, 
who by clamoring for the Union or against @ 
civil war provoked by rashness, would secure for 
themselves the next Presidential election, and the 
consequent subjugation of freedom to slavery. We 
believe that Mr. Seward foresaw all this, and that 
his great speech in the Senate was framed in the 
spirit of wisdom and patriotism to meet either of 
these contingencies. He sought to preserve the 
Union for Freecom, by threwing the responsibility 





now seeks to bring about the destruction of the Union 





for disruption or for civil war where it preperly be- 
longs—upon the party of slavery. One of the most 
sagacious minds in the country, long publicly com- 
mitted to the abolition of slavery, has given us a view 
ot that speech, which, though not sent for publica- 
tion, we cannot withhold from our readers. Refer- 
ring to The Independent's view of “Mr. Seward’s 
True Position,” this writer says : 

“ T want to say how much I was gratified by the appre- 
ciative article on Gov. Seward in The Independent of 
February 14th. I think his late speech has been most 
unjustly, most unintelligently dealt with. People were 
looking to him in a kind of foolish expectation that he 
could settle the nation by a speech! Nobody else could 
do it, but certainly Seward must be able. Nonsense! 
It was not in the power ofa mortal, even if he were close 
upon the rank of a demigod. He could issue no phil- 
lipic, make no onslaught right or left—nothing plainly 
was to be done in that fashion. He could offer no com- 
pounding measure—fire and water could as easily be 
quieted by a marriage. What then could he do witha 
speech? Never was an orator in a closer pinch. See, 
then, how adroitly and with what masterly skill he 
leveled his aim to the occasion. What he is after is 
plain as the sun, viz., to smooth away exasperations and 
gain time for the work of salvation. There was never a 
finer, grander act of statesmanship in the world. I 
believe it has really had more effect than any other 
speech delivered in the country. By it, together with 
Gen. Scott's soldierly arrangements for a show of force, 
the tide has, I think, been turned, and the sophomore 
rebellion is getting rapidly sobered. When it is well 
over, and men get reflection enough to view things 
soberly, this great speech of Mr. Seward will be cele- 
brated as one of the noblest instances of moral and 
morally wise self-modulation to pass the straits of a 
difficult occasion that has ever been given by human 
statesmanship.” 


But while according to Mr. Seward this high sin- 
cerity, sagacity, and statesmanship, we still think 
that the very singleness of his devotion to the ques- 
tion before him, has led him to overlook a cause of 
danger to freedom in the Union itself. It is of the 
nature of despotism to be vigilant and grasping for its 
ewn interests. It is of the nature of Freedom to be 
easy and unconcerned so long as it is not directly 
trampled upon or threatened by force. The Southern 
despotism has one common interest for which it 
watches and struggles with an unrelenting grasp. 
Northern Freedom has no such pressing interest to 
stimulate it—but only a principle which lies inert 
until assailed. Therefore Frediom is always in 
danger, and will always be in danger while slavery 
exists in the Union. While freedom is normally pas- 
sive, slavery is normally aggressive. Hence the only 
safety for freedom in the Union lies in constant vigil- 
ance against the designs of the slave-power. And 
any concession, whether in fact or in word, made to 
slavery for the sake of the Union, must endanger 
Freedom. We regret that Mr. Seward, with all his 
wise and wholesome counsels, has not renewedly 
admonished his countrymen that between freedoin 
and slavery there must continue to be an “ irrepres- 
sible conflict’ till slavery is overthrown. 





EXTRAORDINARY MEANNESS, OR 
MORE EXTRAORDINARY MALICE. 


Tue proprietors of Harper’s Weekly Journal have 
seemed determined to show the utmost extent of mean- 
ness to which a dastardly fear of losing their South- 
ern customers can carry men who are otherwise de- 
cent; unless, indeed, we in charity assume that a 
partisan malice has helped the meanness, and that det- 
estation of the Republican principles of Righteousness 
and Liberty has in part inspired their recent course. 
In one of their recent papers they try to conciliate their 
Southern patrons—whose only ground of offense 
against them seems to have been that a tolerable 
picture of President Lincoin was displayed in The 
Journal just after the election—by representing Mr. 
Beecher and John Brown as presiding at a commun- 
ion service where Lincoln, Sumner, and others are 
partakers, but where the Sacrament is violently and 
scornfully refused to, Washington on the ground of 
“No communion with slaveholders ;’’ and beneath 
this they show a still more odious and disgustiag 
caricature of the presefit President of the United 
States, in which He whom so many millions of his 
countrymen honor and confide in, as among the 
purest and most eminent of statesmen, is represented 
as a stupid, driveling, maudlin sot, rehearsing silly 
and tipsy jests to a company of wretched old sots 
like himself, while the Constitution and the Union 
are in the distance borne by upon a hearse. 

No language seems to us adequate to characterize 
the detestable meanness or the criminal malice of 
these mendacious misrepresentations of men whom 
the best portion of their countrymen are every day 
learning more and more to honor and to trust. If 
any such scurrilous and libelous exhibitions shall 
be made by them in future, it will be a duty 
which every respectable Northern man owes to 
himself, to his family, to his country, to make his 
reprobation of such elaborate foulness of false- 
hood felt by these people where only they can be 
expected to feel it—in the pocket—by refusing to 
purchase another number of the sheet which they 
defile with such poisonous scum, to make it precious 
in the eyes of the South. If they are willing thus to 
violate truth, and override all public decencies, let 
them learn at any rate that the North has some sense 
of what is due to itself, and that such ribald slang 
will not be purchased by those who heretofore have 
been their best patrons. 


THE NEW CABINET. 


Tue composition of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet secures 
public confidence in his Administration. The diffi- 
culties under which the President enters upon the 
administration of the Government cannot be settled 
ina day. The question of Fort Sumter is but one of 
many equally perplexing, and tending to divide pub- 
lie sentiment at the North, and even in the ranks of 
the Republican party. Such questions are not to be 
disposed of by flippant newspaper paragraphs, nor 
by crotchety and pragmatical editors extemporized 
into political counselors. Months and even years 
may be required to adjust the legal, constitutional, 
and practical questions arising out of the fact of se- 
cession. New phases of these questions are con- 
tinually presented to the minds of those who are 
charged with the administration of public affairs for 
the whole country. No abstract theories of the rights 
and duties of government, no predetermined policy, 
no foregone conclusion as to measures, can meet such 
ever-changing exigencies. Nothing in Mr. Lincoln’s 
inaugural was more wise and statesmanly than his 
avoidance of specific commitments, and his avowed 
determination to act in view of facts as they should 
arise. 

In this emergency of public affairs the President 
needs around him counselors in whose wisdom and 
integrity the public have confiderce—for public confi- 
dence is the strength and stability of the Government. 
Especially in the important departments of the State 
and the Treasury, must there be men who can give 
dignity and weight of character to the Administra- 
tion. In all matters of foreign diplomacy which may 
arise under the Administration, as well as in compli- 
cated domestic questions, the name of Mr. Seward is 
a guaranty that the rights of the United States will be 
maintained with ability, dignity, courtesy, and firm- 
ness. In measures needful for the financial resources 
and credit of the Government, the name of Mr. Chase 
is a guaranty that the national credit and honor will 
be majntajned with prudence, sagacity, and integrity. 
The maneuvers of detestable cliques to exclude 
either of these gentlemen from the Cabinet were 
foiled by the good sense and firmness of the 
President, who, knowing that he must rally 
around his Administration the united sentiment 
of the Republican party and the confidence of 
the public at large, determined to avail himself both 
of the astute, Wary, and comprehensive statesman ‘of 
New York, and of the open, practical, uncompromis- 
ing statesman of Ohio. The Cabinet as now censti- 
tuted is as much a unit as is desirable for the highest 
efficiency of the Administration, and the most broad 
and generous confidence of the public. Every true 
Republiean, every true patriot, should frown upon the 
attempts of rival cliques to cause division either in 
the Cabinet or out of it. Let us judge the Adminis- 
tration by iis measures, and wait till these are de- 
veloped. 
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THE OHIO RELICS. 


Dr. D. F. Bacon’s article on “ the Holy Stones”’ of 
Ohio, has called forth a spirited rejoinder from 
Rev. Mr. M’Carty of that state, who scems to feel that 
his testimony is impeached by the suspicion cast upon 
this alleged discovery. His communication is quite 
too long and too personal fur publication, and all the 
facts in the case are covered by the article from Mr. 
Theodore Dwight in another column. As we under- 
stand the case, those who dispute the antiquity of the 
stone do not question the testimony of Mr. Wyrick or 
of Rev. Mr. M’Carty, nor suspect the persons who have 
brought the stone to the knowledge of the publie of 
being parties to another Mormon imposture. 

The whole subject belongs not to newspaper criti- 
cism but to the sphere of archeological and philo- 
logical societies. We trust that the Ethnological 
Society, of which Mr. Dwight is a prominent member, 
have not hastily committed themselves to the genu- 
ineness and antiquity of this stone. The Oriental 
Society hardly thought it worth a passing notice. At 
the late annual meeting of that Society, a paper on 
the subject from Rev. J. A. Merrick, Ph.D., was read, 
and photographed copies of the stone were submitted 
fer examination. The following extract from Dr. 
Merrick’s paper will give his view : 

«..,.. You have doubtless seen newspaper notices of 
the alleged discovery, in excavating a mound in Newark, 
Ohio, of a peculiarly shaped stone, described as a trun- 
cated pyramid, four or five inches long, and marked on 
its four sides with Hebrew characters. It claims to be an 
Oriental symbol, of unknown antiquity and of a Masonic 
origin, and for these reasons has attracted some attention 
from Oriental scholars and antiquarians in different sec- 
tions of the country. 

“It is almost needless for me to state that, having been 
asked my opinion by interested parties, it was unhesitat- 
ingly given adversely to the genuineness of the monu- 
ment as an ancient symbol, or as a work of any character 
anterior to our own day. Indeed, you will see by the 
photographed and traced copies of it herewith forwarded 
to your address that it carries its condemnation on its 
face, as abungling imitation of the printed Chaldee letters 
in our later edition of the Hebrew Bible. .. .” 

In the published ‘‘ Preceedings’’ of the Society, Dr. 
Merrick’s paper is accompanied with the following 
note, which shows how the stone was regarded : 

“The copies sent by Mr. Merrick were passed around 
among the members present, and no person was found 
disposed to differ from the opinion expressed by the gen- 
tleman, while some surprise was manifested that so 
transparent a fraud, or piece of pleasantry, should have 
made so much stir, and deceived so many people.” 

We understand that Jewish scholars in this city, of 
high authority, concur in the views expressed at the 
meeting of the Oriental Society. With this state- 
ment of both sides, we leave the investigation to the 
sphere where it properly belengs. 





THE ABBE LACORDAIRE ON AMERI- 
CAN DEMOCRACY. 


A vniQuE and altogether an unexampled scene has 
lately transpired in the French Academy. The oc- 
casion was the induction of the eloquent and versatile 
Abbé Lacordaire—the oratorical Bossuet of the 
Roman Catholic Church in France—into the member- 
ship of the Academy made vacant by the death of De 
Tocqueville. That the ecclesiastic in his inaugural 
should glorify the civilian in whose place he stood, 
was to be expected from the traditions and courtesies 
of the occasion. But the representative of the most 
absolute ecclesiastical organization in the world, 
speaking in the hearing of one of the most absolute 
political despotisms of modern times, uses the ocea- 
sion to glorify those institutions of popular freedom 
which De Tocqueville made the subject of his pro- 
found and sagacious criticism. The eulogy which 
Lacordaire pronounced upon society and government 
in the United States has hardly been surpassed by 
the most enthusiastic of our own statesmen. Not 
Webster, nor Clay, nor Seward has given a finer pic- 
ture of our social and political institutions than is 
sketched in these words of the French Abbé : 

“Tt was impossible that M. de Tocqueville could touch 
the soil of America without being struck by the New 
World, so different from that in which ne had been born. 
Wherever he had visited in the Old World—in England, 
Russia, China, or Japan, he had encountered what already 
he had possessed the knowledge of—the people governed. 
For the first time a people were shown to him, flourish- 
ing, peaceful, industrious, rich, powerful, respected 
abroad, pouring each on into the vast solitudes the 
tranquil tide of their population, and yet having no other 
master but themselves, submitting to no distinction of 
birth, electing their magistrates from every degree of the 
civil and political hierarchy, free as the Indian, civilized 
as the European, religious without exclusion or pre- 
ponderance to any form of worship, and, in fine, pre- 
senting to the astonished world the living drama of the 
most absolute liberty with the most complete equality. 
M. de Tocqueville had often heard in his own country 
those two words, liberty and equality. He had even 
seen revolutions accomplished to establish their reign ; 
but that true, settled reign, that reign which lives of 
itself without the assistance of any one, because it be- 
longs to all, he had never encountered anywhere, not even 
among those nations of antiquity who had a forum and 
laws deliberated on publicly, but the benefits of which 
only belonged to a fewecitizens within the narrow walls 
of a city. A society without example, founded by out- 
laws, and emancipated by colonists, the United States of 
America has realized over an immense territory what 
neither Athens nor Rome had been able to do, and what 
Europe seemed to seek in vain through toilsome and 
bloody revolutions.” 

But Lacordaire does not rest in this general eulogy 
He analyzes the causes of the phenomenon which he 
so eloquently portrays ; and the candor and boldness 
with which these are stated, give to this address its 
remarkable character. - First we find this ecclesias- 
tic of a most exclusive Church declaring that the 
doctrines of equality and liberty, as inseparable 
ideas, are the foundation of American prosperity. 
“In the United States equality was not alone: it 
allied itself constantly to the most complete civil, 
political, and religious liberty. These two sentiments 
are inseparable in the heart of the American, and he 
no more understands equality without liberty, than 
liberty without equality.’’ This sentiment, which at 
first is somewhat enigmatical, is interpreted by the 
contrast of American democracy with European 
“demagogy,’’ which the Abbe points in these stinging 
words : 

“The American spirit, such as it appeared to M. de 
Tocqueville, resumes into the qualities or rather the vir- 
tues which I am about to mention. The American spirit 
is religious, it has an innate respect for the law, it esti- 
mates liberty as dearly as equality, it places in civil liberty 
the chjef foundation of political liberty. It is just the 
reverse of the spirit which draws away rather than guides 
a great portion of European democracy. While the Ain- 
erican believes in his soul, in God who made him, in Je- 
sus Christ who saved him, in the Gospel which is the 
common book of the soul and of God, the European dem- 
ocrat, with some noble exceptions, believes only in hu- 
manity, and even in a fictitious humanity which he has 
created in a dream. That dream is at the same time his 
soul, his God, his Christ, his Gospel, and he thinks of no 
other religion, however ancient or revered it may be, ex- 
cept to persecute and annihilate itif he could. The Am- 
erican has had fathers who pushed their faith to intoler- 
ance; he has forgotten their intolerance, and has pre- 
served only their faith. The European democrat has had 
fathers who had no faith, but who preached tolerance ; 
he has forgotten their tolerance and remembers only 
their incredulity. The American does not understand a 
man without an intimate religion, nor a citizen without 
a public religion. The European democrat does not un- 
derstand a man who prays in his heart, and still less a 
citizen who prays before the people.” 

Perhaps Lacordaire was unconscious that in this 
fine contrast between Religien and Infidelity in their 
bearings upon freedom, he was paying homage to 
Protestantism, and especially to the Puritan type of 
Protestantism. For that “religious spirit” which so 
admirably combines a reverence for law with zeal for 
liberty, came not from Lord Baltimore and the 
Catholic colonists of Maryland, much less from French 
and Spanish Papists in the early settlements of America, 
but from the Puritan settlers of New England. Theirs 
was that faith in the soul, in God, in Christ, in the 
Gospel as the book not of the church and its tradi- 
tions, not of councils and their interpretations, but the 
book in which the soul comes directly to God and God 
speaks directly to the soul—that simple personal 
religious faith which arrayed them against despotism 
in church and state, and which has shaped and invig- 
orated the institutions of American freedom. Neither 
Bancroft nor Palfrey has rendered a finer tribute to 
the working of the Puritan element in American 
history, than is expressed in these sententious words : 
“The American has had fathers who pushed their 
faith to intolerance ; he has forgotten their intolerance, 
and has preserved only their faith.” 

But Lacordaire goes further. He traces the in- 
fluence of this religious spirit upon the American 
mind in educating the people to self-control, to the 
sense of public justice, and to a proper respect for law : 

“The American, who respects the law of God, respects 
also the Jaw of man, and if he believes it unjust, he re- 
serves himse]t te obtain the repeal of it some day, not by 
violence, but in making for himself a peaceful and sure 
aru of a) chose means of persuasion which ictel'izence 











iv , and by the still more powerful means which 
A is able to osees a tried devotion to the cause 
of justice. To the European democrat, I may say still, 
with pecscenry excepwons, the law is only a decree ren- 
dered by force, and which force has the right to over- 


| throw.” 


On the other hand, with equal felicity of expres- 
sion, the orator shows the power of this simple Pro- 
testant idea of individualism regulated by religion, 
against all arbitrary and centralized authority in 
ehurch or state : 

“The American leaves nothing to the mercy of ar arbi- 
trary power. He understands that, commencing with 
his soul, all that belongs to and surrbunds him should be 
free—family, commerce, province, association forletters 
or science, for the worship of his God or the well-be 
of his body. The European democrat, idctater of what 
he calls the state, takes the man from his infancy te-offer 
him as a holocaust to public omnipotence. He pretends 
that the infant, before being the property of the famity, 
is the property of the city, and the city—that is, the peo 
ple represented by those who govern it—has te right to 
form his intellect en a uniform and equal model. He 
pretends that the commune, the province, and every as- 
sociation, even the most indifferent, depend on the state, 
and can neither act, speak, sell, buy, nor, in fixe, exist 
without the intervention of the state, and only within 
the bounds determined by it, making thus the most' abse- 
lute civil servitude'the vestibule and foundation of polit- 
ical liberty. The American gives to the unity of the 
country only just what is necessary to make it a Body ; 
the European democrat oppresses every man in ordsar to 
create for him, under the name of country, a narrow 
prison.” 

It is true that the views of Lacordaire are tinged 
throughout by his hatred of European democracy, 
which in some points he misrepresents or misinter- 
prets. Yet the principles which are ealled forth by 
this antagonism are true in themselves, and are 
necessary to a justeonception of American liberty, as 
they are vital to its preservation. 

The Abbe Lacordaire perceives, as did De Tocque- 
ville before him, that Slavery is in irreconcilable 
hostility to each and all of these principles of our 
freedom. He sums up his opinion on this point in 
these pregnant words: “He (De Tocqueville) even 
raised himself above his admiration to tell to Amer- 
ica the perils which menaced her, to denounce sLav- 
ERY, THAT INHUMAN AND IMPIOUS SCOURGE TO WHICH 
FIFIEEN STATES ARE READY TO SACRIFICE THE GLORY AND 
THE EXISTENCE OF THEIR CouNTRY.” Such will be the 
verdict of Europe upon the Secessionists and their 
Southern Confederacy. 





PROTESTANTISM AGAINST SLAVERY. 


The New York Freeman's Journal is upon the 
whole the most liberal, or rather the least bigoted, 
organ of Roman Catholicism in the United States. 
It has sometimes manifested an independence of ec- 
clesiastical dictation quite worthy of American: jour- 
nalism. In the late Presidential campaign The 
Journal was the earnest advocate of Mr. Douglas, 
and was understood to be in some degree the repre- 
sentative of that gentleman’s opinions upon public 
questions. The views of such a paper, therefore, 
upon the real power which has agitated the nation in 
opposition to slavery, are of special importance, both 
ecclesiastically and politically. In its last issue The 
Freeman's Journal thus describes the moving power 
in the Republican party : 

“Tf the Government goes down, or ends in an interne- 
cine strife between brethren, it is because it has been 
fraudulently wrested from its true basis. There has been 
sprung upon it a moral question, with which properly it 
had no concern. The question of slavery, as a political 
question, was easy of solution—had been-already consti- 
tutionally settled. It only offered a facile resource to the 
diseased consciences and false sentimentalities of a large 
mischievous body of religionists. The Constitution, in 
one of its amendments, forbade to the Government the 
power to make any enactment respecting religien. But 
this negro question is turned into a question of religion, 
of morals, of doctrine, and becomes an interesting theme 
for pulpit exercise. All the mountebanks of the pulpit 
took it up—it transformed them, for it made them inter- 
esting ; it filled their churches with eager listeners, 
who came not before, for now the address was to pas- 
sions which do no honor to the human breast; and this 
ball, thus put in motion by a certain set of the Protestant 
clergy, demagogues soon seized upon, and turned to their 
own purposes. We shall see the end of it all by-and-by. 
Mora! dogmas, forced upon the country, in violation of 
the Constitution, by Protestant preaching, is the founda- 
tion cause if the Union is disrupted.” 

This witness is true. While some Protestant 
divines affect to see in the proposed imbruting of 
men by territorial law a mere political question with 
which the pulpit has no concern, this Catholic journal 
perceives that the question at issue in the late Presi- 
dential election was purely “a moral question ;’’ that 
upon this question of morals the Protestant pulpit, as 
a whole, has put itself upon the side of justice and 
right; and that this “Protestant preaching,’ the 
faithful application of the Werd of God to a question 
of simple right and wrong, has stirred the conscierces 
of the people, and shaken the nation to its center. 
All honor to such a tninistry. 





A SOUTHERN PROPHECY. 


On the first outbreak of rebellion in the South, a 
Carolina newspaper uttered the following prediction : 


“The Northern people have an enemy at their own doors, who 
will do our work for us, if we are not insane enough to take their 
myrmidons off their hands. ‘The winter of their discontent’ is 
but beginning todawn. ‘They have a long, dark winter of cold 
and hunger impending over their heads; before tt is over they 
will have millions of operatives without work, and without bread, 
In all human probability, before another summer melts their 
ice-bound hills, b/ood—human blood—will have flowed in their 
sireets, When cold and hunger begin their work, this deluded 
rabble will ask alms at the doors of the rich, with pike and fire- 
brand. in their hands. Our Northern enemies will then find 
that they have business enough at their own doors, without 
troubling themselves about keeping torts on Southern soil. 
‘They have got the wolf by the ears,’ and they have a fair pros- 
pect of being bit, unless we are charitable enough to take the 
beast off their hands. /f the North can furnish bread for its 
paupers for the next five months, well. If not, their rulers will 
answer fcr it in blood. It was simply the want of bread that 
brcught Louis XVI, to the guillotine ; and New York, as well as 
Paris, can furnish her Therogn de Maricourt, who may sing her 
carmagnole up Broadway, with Seward’s head upon a pike, 
Our Northern enemies are locked up with their million of opera- 
tives for the winter, and how they are to be kept quiet no man can 
le a.” 


The winter is over, and springs opens cheerily with 
brightening prospects for trade. It is the testimony 
of persons familiar with the statistics of the poor in 
our principal cities, that there has been less suffering 
the past winter than in many former years. The 
deposits of the Savings-Banks have steadily gained 
upon the withdrawals, even during the winter 
mouths. Nowhere in the North has there been a 
mob of the needy, demanding bread. The only 
mobs in Northern cities have been those got up under 
the auspices of the Mayors of Philadelphia, Boston, 
and other places, by the political and mercantile 
“ myrmidons’’ of the South, to put down anti-slavery 
meetings. Even these have miserably failed. How 
is it with the wolf they have “ by the cars” in Char- 
leston ? 





STEPHEN Gre__Er.—The interesting communication 
on Stephen Grellet which appears in this week's 
paper, was designed to appear last week in connec- 
tion with the editorial on Elias Hicks, but we were 
obliged to omit it for want of room. The extracts 
from Hicks should therefore be re-read as a supple- 
ment to this article. We cannot agree with the 
writer of the article as to the orthodoxy of Hicks, nor 
as to the duty of Grellet’s biographer to have sup- 
pressed all reference to the Hicksite controversy ; 
yet all our readers will thank the writer for this 
valuable contribution to religious biography and the 
history of opinions. 





Tae Free Nation.—An admirable weekly under 
this title has lately been started at Cincinnati, under 
the editorial direction of Rev. Messrs. C. B. and H. 
V. N. Boynton. Its basis is Christianity without 
sect, Politics without party, Christ in and over all. 
There is a call for such a paper in the West, and es- 
pecially in that vast valley of the Ohio of which Cin- 
cinnati is the commereial head. The Free Nation 
is edited with ability, and its tone is excellent. We 
welcome it to the field of journalism and to its appro- 
priate work. We cannot better describe this than in 
the following words of a correspondent : 

“Its field especially is this hinge region—the border 
region, on which the great contest isturning. You have 
little notion of the vassalage of this sectien (including 
the southern half of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri) 
toignorance, irreligion, rum, and degraded politics. The 
Independent—God bless and help it—has done great 
things tor us, whereof we are glad, and will never be 
superseded. Its breadth and pewer will remain unri- 
valed. Whatever agency wecan get to work and get at 
work on and upon this region, we testify before God that 
it is needed. This Free Nation, published here, will 
reach men not otherwise to be reached with the right 
influence.” 


The Hampshire Election on Tuesday last resulted in 
a complete victory for the Republicans. Nathaniel 8. 
Berry is the new Governor. A!l the Republican candi- 
cates for Corgrese were cheren. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


(er GREAT PREMIUM. “ee 





We have concluded an arrangement by which 
‘we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of a copy 
of Webster's Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new sub- 
ecriber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictiohary alone at the Book-stores is 
$1 50. The book will be delivered at our office er 
‘be sent by express as desired. : 


We are happy to say that we shall be able to send 
or deliver this premium immediately on receipt of 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
ot Webster can be manufactured much faster than 
his very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 


Every Family now receiving The Independent 
should have a cepy of Webster's Dictionary. The 
mame of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will 
insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Rdition) as a present. Reader, send us your order. 


Every Child at school should have a copy of 
Webster's Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a book 
is provided. It can be had for nothing by sending 
tus the name of one new subscriber with $2. 


4 Each Child at School of every family should have 
@ Webster's Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. & is a fountain of knowledge, and no one 


~ should be deprived of it. One copy among a family 


of children at school is not enough, any more than 
one Geography. Send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year with $2, 
and get this book (“ Abridged Edition”) at once by 
express. 


Every Merchant should have a copy of Webster's 
Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his bad 
spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new sub- 
acriber to The Independent for one year, and you 
shall be presenfed with a copy of the “ Abridged 
Edition.” 


One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster’s 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the 
office of The Independent by only sending us the 
names of One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at 
our regular subscription price, viz., $2 each. 


Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster’s Dictionary, either the large 
‘Quarto Pictorial” or the “Abridged Edition.” 
The former can be had for nothing by sending us 
the names of five new subscribers for one year, (or 
one subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only 
one new subscriber for one year. In all cases the 
money, $2 each, must accompany the order. 

Address 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 


Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 





AGREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 
Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
ecription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 


This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores is 
Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have a 
copy in his house, every merchant in his store, every 
lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. No- 
body can afford to be without Webster’s Dictionary. 


Ask five of your friends te oh=-~the for The Inde 
pendent for one year, or one friend to subscribe for 


five years, and you will receive this beautiful volume 
as a free gift. 





A’ LIBERAL OFFER. 
CASH COMMISSION FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





WE will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, one dollar each for all the names of 
new subscribers he will send us, accompanied 
with the money. Since we made this extraordinary 
offer we have received as many as seventy-five 
new names, with the money, in a single letter. 
There are thousands among our friends who, with 
@ very little effort, could do equally well. A prompt 
movement on the part of all our friends would give us 
100,000 new subscribers every month. We also remind 
our readers that for the names of five new subscribers 
for one year with ten dollars, or for the name of one 
new subscriber for five years, with the same amount 
sent us in cash, we will present a copy of Webster’s 
New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary with 1,500 
beautifully engraved illustrations. The book is worth 
éwice this trifling trouble of getting it. 











NOTICES. 


The Annual Missionary Mecting for the Ameri- 
can Sunday-Sehool Union, will be heid in the Madison-avenue 
Baptist church, cor. Thirty-first street, Sabbath evening next, 
at 7% o'clock, Addresses by H. C. Trumbull, Esq., Hartford, 
Ct., and Rev. C. 8. Robinson of Brooklyn. The public are in- 
wited to attend. 


Lectures on India, by Rev. Joseph Scudder.—The 
Course of Lectures, the introductory to which was delivered in 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle, will be continued (under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Union) in the North Reformed Dutch church, 
Dr. Elmendorf’s, Clermont avenue, near Myrtle. The first lec- 
ture will be delivered on Thursday evening, March 2lst, at 8 
y.m. Admission free. Collection to be taken up to defray ex- 


penses. 


The Kalamazoo Congregational Association will 
meet at Kalamazoo, Mich., on the second Tuesday in April, at 7 
o’clock P.M. HENRY CHERRY, Register. 


| « 
DIED. 

LAW=+-In Cheshire, Ct., Feb. 27th, Mrs. Ruth Law, aged 70. 

GREILLET—On Seventh-day morning, 9th inst., at Burling- 
fon, N. J., Rebecca, widow of Stephen Grellet, in the 89th year 
of her age. 

STRONG—At 3 a.m., Tuesday, March 12th, at his late resi- 
dence in Williamsburg, L. I., Mortimer Strong, in the 62d year 
of his age. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Moffat’s 
Life Pills and Phenix Bitters. 


These Medicines have now been before the public for a period 
of THIRTY YEARS, and during that time have maintained a 
high character in almost every part of the globe, for the extra- 
erdinary curative properties which they possess. 


THE LIFE PILLS in cases of costiveness, dyspepsia, bilious 
And liver affections, piles, rheumatism, fevers and agues, obsti- 
nate headaches, and all general derangements of health, have in- 
wariably proved a certain and speedy remedy. A single trial 
will place the LIFE PILLS beyond the reach of competition in 
the estimation of every patient. 


THE PHENIX BITTERS wilil be found equally efficacious in 
all cases of nervous debility, dyspepsia, headache, the sickness 
incident to females in delicate health, and every kind of weak- 
ness of the digestive organs. 

For sale by Dr. W. B. MOFFAT, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y., and 
by Medicine Dealers and Druggists generally. 

1 _sossontheatppapecne tesaastrent : = 


Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
tterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches. 
Also, a large assortment of fine 
PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices, 
LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES 
of Gents’ and Children’s HATS and CAPS, Misses’ BEAVERS 
rich FURS. One of the largest assortments of desirable patterns. 


e Clergy supplied at a discount. 
row KELLOGG. No, 381 Canal street. 


Wooden-ware and Brooms, 


NTED BRUSHES, MATS, TWINES, CORDAGE 
PATSEDAR TUBS, PAILS, PIGGINS, COOLERS, CHURNS, 
W-CRADLES, WAGONS, CHAIRS, 

‘AND BASKETS. 





At the old stand of 
634-685 








WILLO 


John Gray, 


No. 15 Fulton st., and 202 Front st., N. ¥. 


Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 

Snow opening & stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 

Rneiis, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussels,) Three 

8nd Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, etc., 
Prices tar below any quoted in our city. 











If you are intending to In- 
sure your Life, send for 
the Documents of the 


gQUITAR: 





Rift sora 
SOCIETY. 


Office, No. 92 Broadway, 


NEW YORK; 

WHICH WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS. 
(SOME STOCK COMPANIES PAY 10 TO 
12, AND AS HIGH AS 16 PER 
CENT. TO THEIR STOCK- 
HOLDERS, WHICH TO 
THAT EXTENT 
DIMINISHES 


THE PROFITS OF THE POLICY-HOLDERS.) 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


Pays only legal interest (7 per cent.) on its stock, which, by 
reinvestment in Bonds and Mortgages, may reproduce the same 
amount. 


It is the only Company in America that com- 
bines all the advantages of the “ Stock” 


and “ Mutual” plans. 


Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 
Policies granted in all the most approved ferms—for Life, En- 
dowment, Term of Years, Non-Forfeiting Policy, to be paid up 
in ten years, etc. Special calculations made if required. 
Dividends every five years, which may be applied to reduction 
of Premium, or the reversionary value thereof added to the 
policy. 


Hon. Wm. C. Alexander, 
PRESIDENT. 
Henry B. Hyde, 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
EDMUND C. FISHER, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 627-653 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


L. D. OLMSTED;]) 


4 





(LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 
616-667 


DYSPEPSIA & DEBILITY. 


Peruvian Bark, Iron, and Phosphorus. 


These two remedies excel anything else for these diseases, as 
every intelligent physician will allow. 

CASWELL, MACK & CO, have so blended them in their 
FERRO-PHOSPHORATED Evixm or CALISAYA as to render them 
acceptable to the most delicate stomach, deliciously pleasant to 
the palate, and invigorating to the system. 

Sole manufacturers, CASWELL, MACK & CO., Fifth-avenue 
Hotel, New York city, and Newport, R. I. Sold in Brooklyn by 
= “ Davies, Pyle & Bro., Henry S. Dickinson, and W. H. 

ouglas. 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING, 


COTTON BATTS; 
and BED COMFORTERS, 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND AND MANUPACTURING. 


J. R. HARRINGTON, Ag’t, 


No. 440 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 
Patented November 1, 1859. 









The measures are A. the dis- 
tance round the neck. 

* B. to B. the yoke. 

C. to C, the sleeve. 


D. to D. distance around 





the body under the armpits. 
E. to E. the length of the 
shirt. 


Ballou’s 
Patented Improved French Yoke 
SHIRTS. 


Patented November 1, 1859. 
A New Style of Shirt, warranted to Fit. 
By sending the above measures, per mail, we can guarantee & 
perfect fit of our new style of Shirt, and return by Express to 
any part of the United States, at $12, $15, $18, $24, etc., etc. 
per dozen. No order forwarded for less than half-a-dozen Shirts. 
Also Importers and Dealers in MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 
No. 409 Broadway, N. Y.- 

Wholesale trade supplied on the usual terms. 


PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER. 


| Messrs. Squire, Parsons & Co., in writing from 
}Brantford, Ct., say: ‘‘We are out of Davis’s 
Pain-Killer, and some of our customers are suf- 
fering from the want of it. It has, from its own 

WH merit, acquired a popularity beyond anything in 
the whole category of medical preparations. Sold by druggists. 











Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, Influenza, 
any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consump- 

tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Catarrh, Clear and give Strength 
to the voice of 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
and SINGERS. 


Few are aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Cold” in its first stage; that which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the 
Lungs. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” containing demulcent 
ingredients, allay Pulmonary and Bronchial Irritation. 








“ That trouble in my Throat, (for which the 
BROWN'’S | ‘ Troches’ are a specific,) having made me often 
a mere whisperer.” 
TROCHES N. P. WILLIS. 
“T recommend their use to PuBLic SPEAKERS.” 
BROWN’S REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 
“Have proved extremely serviceable for 
TROCHES| Hoarseness.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
BROWN’S “* Almost instant relief in the distressing labor 
of breathing peculiar to AstHMaA.” 
TROCHES REV. A. C. EGGLESTON. 
“Contain no Opium or anything injurious.” 
BROWN’S DR. A AYES, 
Chemist, Boston. 
TROCHES| “A simple and pleasant combination for 
Coveus, etc.” 
BROWN’S Dr. G. F. BIGELOW, 
Boston. 
TROCHES| “ Beneficial in Broncurtis.” 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, 
BROWN’S Boston. 
slo “T have proved them excellent for WHooPinG- 
OCHE ouGH.” 
= REV. H. W. WARREN, 
BROWN’S Boston. 
“ Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffer- 
; S| ing from CoLp.” 
TROCHE ° REV. S. J. P. ANDERSON, 
Ss St. Louis. 
snows “« EvrgcTvaL in removing Hoarseness and Irri- 
TROCHES | tation of the Throat, so common with Spgikers 
and SINGERS.” 
BROWN’S PROF. M. STACY JOHNSON, 
Grange, Ga., 
TROCHES Teacher of Music, Southern 
Female College. 
BROWN’S “Great benefit when taken before and after 
preaching, as they prevent Hoarseness, From 
TROCHES | their past eee by think they will be of perma- 
nt advantage to me. 
BROWN’S “s REV. E. ROWLEY, A.M., 
President of Athens College, Tenn. 
TROCHES' [gy Sold by all Druggists at TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS A BOX.“@&a 

Fall Boots and Shoes 
* SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MODERATE PRICES, 


WATKINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 BROADWAY. 
P. 8.—Boys’ Boots and Shoes made a specialty. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 











NOW WITHIN BEACH OF ALL! 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


Sewing-Machines, 


Neo. 495 Breadway, N. ¥. 


The public attention is respectfully requested to the following 
eards of E148 Hows, Jz., and the Groves & Baxzsr 8,-M, Co,: 


A Card from the Grover & Baker §.-M. Co, 
Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we are 
enabled te furnish the Grover & Baxzer Machine, with import- 
ant improvements, at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 

The moderate price at which Machines, making the Grovz, 
& Baxzz stitch, can now be had, brings them within the ate 
of all, and renders the use of Machines making inferior stitches 
as unnecessary as it is unwise, 

Persons desiring the Best Machines, and the right to use them, 
must not only be sure to buy Machines making the Grovur & 
Baxez stitch, but also that such Machines are made and stamped 
under our patents and those of Ex1ag Hows, Jr. 

GROVER & BAKER 8.-M. co., 
No. 495 Broadway, New Yerk. 


A Card from Elias Howe, Jr. 
All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or us@ any 
Sewing-Machines which sew from two spools, and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & Baxen stitch, unless the sazte ate 
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A®™ 4A8TICLE FOR EVERY FAMILY. | . : 
| HARPER'S Ho ons. Send toro Crag ATES, CLEVELAND, 


Useful, Cheap, and Good. 


REMOVES GREASE STAINS INSTANTANEOUSLY. 


Denslow’s Benzine, 


(Purified and Concentrated.) 





NOTICE, 
This comparatively new ‘ 
on ain pieane ra new liquid has now been sufficiently long 


'y tested, and the regularly increas- 





IS PUT UP IN FOUR SIZEs, 
AS FOLLOWS: 


THE SHILLING BENZINE, SOLD AT 12 CENTs. 


usually sold at 25 cents, under other names. 
DENSLOW’S BENZINE, AT 25 CENTS, 
These bottles contain nearly half a pint. 
DENSLOW’S BENZINE, AT 50 CENTS, 
Containing over a pint. 
THE DOLLAR BOTTLES HOLD A QUART. 
This Benzine is more perfectly distilled than any other kind 
whatever now before the public, and, as will be seen above, it is 
by far the cheapest. 


SOME 30,000 DOZEN HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


PROPERTIES OF DENSLOW’S BENZINE. 


It is unequaled for instantly removing from all kinds of silk 
and woolen goods paint, varnish, oil, and grease-stains, without 


color. It is invaluable for these purposes. Gloves may be 


purchased from the Grover & BAKER Sewing-Machine Company, ‘cleaned beautifully with it. Greasy stains upon engravings, 


or their Agents, or Licenses, and stamped under my patest of 
September 10, 1846, 

Said Company and their Licenses alone are legally ag-hor- 
ized under their own patents, and my said patent, durig; the 
extended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Seviag- 
Machine, and all others are piracies upon my said paten:,and 
will be dealt with accordingly, wherever found.., 


ELIAS HOWE,Jr. 
New Yor. os : 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING-MACHINES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, NewBtyle 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc 


Office, No. 505 Broadway; New York. 


“This Machine makes the “‘ LOCK STITCH,” and ra: zs dghest 
en account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and ge de- 
sirableness of the stitching when done, and wide ite 
application.” —Report of American Institute, York. + 

This Report was in accordance with the previdus aw dru at the 
FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOJETY, 
at the fairs of the 

American Institute, New York, 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington. 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, 
Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati, 
Kentucky Institute, Louisville, 
Mechanical Association, St. Louis, 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 
at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Virginia, Ten 
Vermont, Mississippi, Tilineis, 
Connecticut, issouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Califo 


and at hundreds of County Fairs. 


FINKLE & LYON 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
No. NEW YORK. 





538 BROADWAY; 


Price Reduced. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 

FACT No. 1.—This Company being duly licensed, their Ma- 
chines are protected against infringements or litigation. 

FACT No. 2.—These Machines make the lock-stitch,—alike on 
both sides,—and use a little less than one-half as much thread 
or silk as the chain or loop-stitch machines. 

FACT Ne. 3.—These Machines are better adapted tho= sor 
almost cndiaarvahing: JP omwnketta, dhe dnegugns, changes and 
will sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles withaat 
stopping, and make every stitch perfect. Thty will even sew 
from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard 
leather, without changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making 
any adjustment of machine whatever. Is not such a Machine 
best adapted to family use? andif Best adapted to family use, 
why not fer every variety of light sewing manufacture? For 
work too heavy for our Family Machine, we recommend our 
larger sizes. 

FACT No. 4.—These Machines make the most elastic seam of 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great importance in 
sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind on a bias. 

FACT No. 5.—No Machine is more durable or more simple in 
its construction, or more easily understood. 

The reputation of these Machines wherever used will fully de- 
monstrate each of the above FACTS. 

FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

FACT No. 7.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the New Jersey State Fair. 

FACT No. 8.—These Machines took the Highest Medal at the 
American Institute, in the city of New York, together with the 
Highest Premium for fine Sewing-Machine Work. 

FACT No. 9.—These Machines took both the Highest Premi- 
ums at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utica, N. Y. J 

FACT No. 10.—These Machines can do the sam thing gener- 
ally, whenever properly exhibited in competition with other 
first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have space for only one 
Fact more—it is the most important Fact of all. 

FACT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give 
BETTER satisfaction than any other Sewing-Machine in market, 
or money refunded. 

N. B.—Send for a Circular. Agents wanted. 


SINGER’S 











| 
| 





Best Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to residents of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. The rent will be de- 
4ucted from the price in case of a purchase, 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 


631-649 No. 458 Broadway. 





THE 


drawings, plans, and other valuable papers can be at once re- 
moved without injury to them. Artists find it preferable to any | 
other liquid for cleaning their brushes. 
FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE, 

for its use in a great variety of cases. 

ESPECIAL CAUTION. 

The popularity of Denslow’s Purified and Concentrated 
Benzine has called into existence numerous articles purporting 
to be similar, but in point of fact very inferior; oftentimes 


i ae psi upen the article to be'cleaned as they | 
ak gindnaéone pan ped of druggists have 
larger sizes. To prevent disappointmén? 44 many of them the 
other kinds but Denslow’s, which is sure to give the best satis- 
faction. | 

PROPRIETOR’S DEPOT: 
No. 162 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HAVE BEEN SOLD OF 
THIS IMMENSELY POPULAR ARTICLE. 


NOW READY, 
THREE LARGER SIZES, AS FOLLOWS: 


se oe 
Denslow’s Hair Tonic, 
AT 25 CENTS. 

{= Elegantly put up in flint glass Toilet Bottles, containing 
HALF A PINT. Like the “‘Shilling” size, this is twice cheaper 
than any other Hair Preparation in use. The article itself is 
identical in composition and equally well perfumed with the 
Shilling Hair Tonic. 


ALSO PINT BOTTLES, AT FIFTY CENTS, 
AND 
QUART BOTTLES, AT ONE DOLLAR. 





FOR FAMILIES these larger sizes will be found much more 
advantageous ; while the article is of the most desirable quality, 
the price, quantity considered, is very much less than has 
usually been charged for preparations in many respects inferior. 

‘ 





Nething injurious whatever is allowed to enter into the com- 
position of Denslow’s Hair Tonic. The frequency with which 
caustic materials are introduced into hair compounds, with the 
intention of making them more stimulating, has caused a large 
number to be condemned in general use, as they oftentimes do 
great and permanent injury. 

Try this reliable and popular preparation, and be at once con- 
_yinced that teo much is not said in its praise. 

ALL DRUGGISTs., 
ae ~~ ane RAORAG NwRay wp 
ALL PATENT MEDICINE STORES, 
AND COUNTRY STORES GENERALLY, 
NOW KEEP THE SHILLING HAIR TONIC. 

Should any difficulty be experienced during the introduction 
of the larger sizes, (now being rapidly effected,) in obtaining 
them at the above stores, the public will be supplied at the pro- 
prietor’s sole wholesale depot, 


_No. 162 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 








THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, STeFP on FLAT, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
undersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thoroughly 
all orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shing!e Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 


PROFIT, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United 
States. 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 


SEWING-MACHINE 
MAY NOW BE HAD FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machine at Eighty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to 
Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have 
been constahtly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of a class who 
have hitherto been unable to purchase our instrument; and 
with this object in view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT 50 DOLLARS. 
This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 


t styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same, 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 500 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Oak Orchard Acid Spring Water. 


AMPHLETS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 
will be sent gratis. 


OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WATER. 
SEND FOR A PAMPHLET. 
OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WATER. 
SEND FOR A PAMPHLET. ; 
OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WATER. 
SEND FOR A PAMPHLET. 
H. W. BOSTWICK, Sole Agent, 
No. 574 Broadway, New York. c 
The Right Place for all Wholesale Dealers in 
Jewelry. 


W. A. Hayward, 


NO. 208 BROADWAY; 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER. 
No one who wishes to purchase Jewelry of any description 








should fail to call upon W. A. HAYWARD before purchasing, or 
send him an order for samples. He. has t bargains in ail 

of Sets, Lockets, Bracelets, Vest Neck Chains. 
Chatelain Chains, Rings, Buttens, and Pins, Cha: asd 


all kinds of cheap Jewelry. Also, Masonic Marks and all kinds 
of Embiems. Asy ant g samples to order from, can have 
= ~~ Vee with the privilege of returning anything 


Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 


New American Watch. 


—_——- 





IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN 
tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 
us, we have lately issued a new style of watch on the three 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our desigu to 
produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most reputable of English and Swiss 


to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and 
internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 
mathematically just proportions, and of practical results, our 
new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any 
in the world. 

For raz American Waton Company or WALTHAM, Mass. 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
No. 182 Broadway, N. Y. 


618-643 
HUNTINGTON'S 
No. 139 Atlantic street 
BROOKLYN. 

SHIRTS TO ORDER, from best Materials, Complete measure 
careful cutting, and 
NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on application. 





592-643 
manent 


Congregational Quarterly. 














Cotton, Histeries of Churches, “‘ Where do Scholars and Great 
Muelier,” Editor’s Table, etc., etc. The January Number has 


- Congregational ministers, and a large amount of useful and in- 
‘teresting reading matter. 
FRI YDS OF APOSTOLICAL CHURCHES, 
FRIENDS OF THE PURITAN FATHERS, 
FRIENDS OF CONGREGATION ALISM 
FRIENDS OF CHRISTIAN AND CIVIL LIBERTY, 
FRIENDS OF OUR COMMON COUNTRY, we offer you the 


CHEAPEST QUARTERLY IN THE WORLD. 


It is “indisper sable” in the esteem of others than ourselves, 
as our increasing subsription list proves. ne 
Send One Dollar to “ Congregational Quarterly,” Chaun 
cey street, Boston, Mass., a subscription for Vol. IL 
A few copies of Vol. L and Vel. IL on band. 





* | A CHAPTER ON MITES. 
| 


The bottles hold nearly if not quite as muoh as any of those 


in the slightest degree injuring the texture of the fabric or its | 


| 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Spring Pelisse.—Morning Negligee. 
| 


| publication will be commence 


| “Chapter on Mites” is a continuation of the series on Entom- 


50,000 DOZEN | 


The Shilling Hair Tonic. 


Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a LARGE | 


watch manufacturers ; and no labor or expense has been spared | 


SHIRTS, | 


The April Number of this “ 1nDISPENSABLE QUARTERLY” is just | 
ed. It containsthe engraved likeness and “sketch” of John | 


Men come from ?” “Agents and Benevolent Societies,” “ George | 
full statistics of all our Congregational churches, a full list of | 


‘New Monthly Magazine. 


| No. Cxxxr.]j c 

ONTENTS. 

| THREE MO wane 
| a NTHS IN LABRADOR. By Cuartes Hattocx. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Seeing the Eclipse.—I told you se.—On 
Blanc Sablon, otts-—An Artist’s Trials.—Icebergs.— 

i Pulpit Cave. phen ya Light- House.—Henley Harbor. 
| Seubter Total resins Fish.—Caplin—Tub {sland.—Abe 
i r.—Total Eclipse. nd.—Abe 


| A DISH OF CAPON. 

i Ittustrations.—Capon Springs.— 
Aunt Leah.—Bob Spers.~ihe oe 
Rudolph. 


onel Davy Waddle.— 
-—The Dairy.—Adam 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Acarus Domesticus.—Cheese Mite.—\¥; 
Mite.—Rose Mite.—Acarus Canna Mellifera.—Acaras Moe 
harina.—Acarus Muscida.—Acarus Contagiosus.—Hydrach- 

na Geographica.—Hydrackna Globum.—Hydrachna Puteus. 
RAREY, THE HORSE-TAMER. By T. B. Tuorpr. 
ILLustrations.—@ruiser Untamed.—Cruiser Tamed.— 
Taming a Groom.—Cruiser Bridled.—Cruiser’s Bridle.—Un- 
tamed Groom.—Gentlemanly Horse.—The Swedish Medal.— 
The English Medal. 


} 

| TWELVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 
= LEGEND OF EASTER EGGS. 
2 ~ — ’s HISTORY 6¥ THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
LE OF THE LASf CENTURY. 

| THE COUNTESS MELUSINE, 

| MINOT’S LEDGE. 

| LOST ON A RAILWAY, 

| THE ADVENTORES OF PHI 
Guarzes Vi. Brandon's. 

HAPTER VII. tmpletur veteris Bacchi. 
} 


t 


By Fitz Jags O'Brien, 


LIP. By W. M. Taackerar. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—J ¥ 
—The Old Fogies.—In Wane te. wee Cites Pe. 


THE CHILD THAT LOVED A G i 
RAVE. 
| THE THREE KINGS. . 
| MRS. GOLDSMITH AT FORTY. 
| MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
J d -VENTS 
| LITERARY NOTICEs. - 
EDITOR’S TABLE, 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
| OUR FOREIGN BUREAU, 
| EDITOR'S DRAWER, 
— FROM LITTLE DAUGHTER'S LIFE, 
LLUSTRATIONS.—Pussy's Fai — 
land.—Her Beau.—Sitting Up. Abi io 
—Dressed Up.—At Night.—The 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


[ Powder.—Dream- 
Ablutionary.—Dolly’s Bath. 
Doll in Disgrace. 


The Publishers of Harper's MAGAzine have the pleasure of 
pep bi the New Novel by the author of “ Adam Bede” 
and “ the Mill on the Floss” is nearly completed, and that its 


d in an early . ® 
zine. y number of the Maga- 


= present Number contains an opening paper on “‘ Labra- 
dor.” The Illustraticns are from Photographs taken expressly 


for the Magazine. Those in the . , 
Scenery and Character im we ¢present Number relate chiefly 


- T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor. 
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FE sctnnring i catontys 
“ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
Hemes FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS 


IN THE 

GARDEN STATE OF THE 
The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
HAVE FOR SALE 


1,200,000 Acres 
RICH FARMIN G LANDS 


N 
TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
ON 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORK 'NG-MEN. 
oman ean ou atanetiing and industrious portion of the 
y 1s directed to the following stat i i 
ducements offered them by the. ANIA te uate 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper energy, 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes for 
themselves and families, w ith, comparatively speaking, very little 








WEST. 


— 





first accurate pictures ever given of this almost unknown region. 
These papers will be followed by others, describing the most in- 
teresting portions of the British Provinces in America, The 


ology which have attracted no little attention among scientific 
men in Europe and America. This paper, as well as the previous 
ones on “ Destructive Insects,” shows the great importance, in a 
| sanitary and commercial point of view, of a thorough investiga- 





tion into the structure and habits of the minute insect world. 
The article on ‘“‘ The Horse-Tamer” was prepared from materials 
and information obtained directly from Mr. Rarer, and fur 
nishes the most authentic account of his career that has been 
given to the public. 

The other artic!es in this Number will be found fully to sustain 
the character of the Magazine in all its departments. 








The Publishers of Harper's MAGAZINE, Aware of its perma- 
nent value, have electrotyped every page. They can, therefore, 
supply any Number from the beginning upon the following 
terms : 

Any Number will be sent by Mail, post-paid, for Twenty-five 
Cents. Any Voiume, comprising Six Numbers, neatly bound 
in Cloth, will be sent by Mail to any part of the United States 
within 3,000 miles of New York, post-paid, for Two Dollars per 
Volume. Complete Sets will be sent by Express, the freight at 
the charge of the purchaser, at a discount of Twenty-five per 
Cent. from the above rate. Twenty-one Volumes, bound uni- 
formly, extending from June, 1850, to November, 1860, are now 
ready. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year...........-.-.s.seeeeeees $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year............5---..00.000e 5 00 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each)........ 2 00 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of E1aut SUBSCRIBERS. 
Harper’s Magazine and Harper’s Weekly, together, one year, 
4 : 





Every Man His Own Printer. 


A. S. Adams & Co.’s Cottage Printing-Press. 


With our Portable Printing-Offices business. men can do their 
own printing. That they can be used to advantage is shown by 
the following letter from a well-known merchant of 


a. 8. A READING, Pa., November 13, 1860. 
. 8S. Adan al inc , 
vos Print H ES, et Moree fo 


vuw vf your ise. 2 - at—irably 
have a boy thirteen years old who does all my printing. I have 
had this press but a few months, and it has more than paid for 
itself. It is an indispensable article to a business man. You 
will please send another for a friend of mine who has seen mine 
work. HERVEY HERMAN, 





One of our Printing-Offices makes a very useful and acceptable 
present from a father to his children. They can print their 
compositions, and will the more readily see their errors in 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling. It will give them a 
trade—one which in time of adversity will enable them to get a 
living. Quite a number of newspapers are printed on these 
presses, edited by boys from ten to fifteen years of age, and 
made a source of profit as well as amusement. 





Office No, 1, including Press, Type, Ink, etc............ -o $15 
. 2, od " @ “ iupionissebannesa: Ge 
“ 3, ° Md " sd , rancosee ae 
’ 4, . ° " . Salaieacaheraenl ae 


; Our Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, ete., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of two three-cent stamps to pay postage. Our 
Descriptive Circular sent free. 


A. Ss. ADAMS & CO.,, 
No. 3] Park row, New York. 


aun a 


GREAT - BARGAINS 
JEWELRY. 


The subscriber having been appointed Agent by five of the 
largest manufacturing Jewelry establishments in this country, 
having immense stocks on hand which they are determined to 
| reduce at any sacrifice, he is now selling their solid Gold and 

Gold-plated Jewelry, for the next sixty days, at an immense re- 

duction. The subscriber, having been in the Jewelry business 

here for the past Twenty-five Years, the public can depend on 
every article being precisely as represented in every respect. 

The goods are all well made, and will give entire satisfaction to 

the purchaser, 

Mosaic, Lava, Coral, etc., Ear-rings and Pins, $5 a set ; usual 
price $12. 

Jet, Gold Stone, Garnet, and Enamel Ear-Rings and Pins, $4 a 
set ; usual price $10. 

Turquoise, Carbuncle, Mosaic, and Lava Ear-Rings and Pins, 
$3 a set ; usual price $8. 

Mosaic, Lava, Carbuncle, Garnet, etc., Ear-Rings and Pins, $2 

| aset ; usual price $6. 

Coral, Enameled, Carbuncle, Lava, etc., Ear-Rings and Pins, 
$1 aset ; usual price $5. 

Oval Band Bracelets, $2 each ; usual price $5. 

Oval Band Bracelets, $1 each ; usual price $4. 

Richly Engraved and Chased Flat Band Bracelets, $2 each ; 
usual price $6. 

Engraved and Chased Flat Band Bracelets, $1 each; usual 
price $4. 

Chain Bracelets, $2 each ; usual price $5. 

Chain Bracelets, $1 each ; usual price $4, 

Onyx Studs and Sleeve-Buttons, $1 a set ; usual price $4, 

Carbuncle, Enamel, and Coral Sleeve- Buttons, $1 a set; usual 
price $4. 

Misses’ Necklaces, Coral, Garnet, ete., $1 each ; usual price $1. 

Children’s Coral Armlets, 50 cents each ; usual price $1 50. 

Children’s Coral Necklaces, 50 cents each ; usual price $1 59. 

Ladies’ Chatelaine Chains and Pins, $2 each ; usual price $5. 

Gentlemen’s Vest-Chains. $] each; usual price $5. 

Lockets for Daguerreotypes or Hair, $1 each ; usual price $5. 

Gentlemen’s Seal-Rings, $2¢ach ; usual price $6. 

Ladies’ Rings with Sets, $1 each ; usual price $3. 

Ladies’ Ear-Rings, $2 a pair ; usual price $6. 

Ladies’ Ear-Rings, $1 a pair ; usual price $4. 

_— Sleeve-Buttons, 50 cents to $1 a set ; usual price $1 50 

to $3. 

Gentlemen’s Sleeve-Buttons, 50 cents to $1 each; usual price 
$1 50 to $3. 

Gentlemen’s Studs, 25 cents to $1 a set ; usual price $1 to $3, 

Real Jet Bracelets, $1 each ; usual price $3. 

Children’s Finger- Rings, 25 cents to $1 each ; usual price $1 
to $3. 

Gentlemen’s Scarf-Pins, 50 cents to $1 50 each; usual price $2 
to 





Ladies’ Real Jct-Pins, $1 each ; usual price $3. 
| Ladies’ Real Jet Ear-Rings, $1 a pair ; usual price $3. 

Also, Gold lens and Pencils, Toothpicks, Watch-Keys, Belt- 

Buckles, Chain-Pins, Crosses, Steel Belt-Clasps, etc., etc. 

Goods sent by mail or express to all parts of the United States 
' and Canada, free of cost. GEORGE C. ALLEN, 
Agent for the Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail, 

No. 415 Broadway, one door below Canal street. 


| C RGANS.—TWO CHURCH ORGANS OF SUPE- 
rior tone and workmanship, for sale cheap. Apply to J. H. 
& C. S. ODELL, 163 Seventh avenue. 


EST BAVEN FEMALE SEMINAR ¥.—THE 
Summer Term will commence on Thursday, April 25th. 
For Catalogues, address Mrs. S. E. W. ATWATER, West Haven, 
Ct. 
A TEACHER WHOSE KEPUTATION AS A 
Scholar and Disciplinarian places him in the front ranks 
of his profession, wants the PRINCIPALSHIP of « FIRST- 
CLASS SCHOOL, public or private. Address EX P?ERLENUVE, 
care Box No. 268, Brooklyn Post-Office. 
is PUBLISHED—A PAMPHLET GIVING 
DP nn ee of the discovery og the Makora Arabica by a 
i ile traveling in Arabia. 
Mi publisked for the benefit of those suffering from Consumption, 
tis, Coughs, and Colds. 
Pints pamphies will be sent free to all who may desire it, Ad- 
No. 61 Liberty street, N. Y. 














dress or apply to LEEDS, GILMORE & CO., 





j YMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


| “<The collection is unexceptionable. Pure taste, true feeling, 

and good judgment have brought together poems that for finish 

| and sentiment must be accepted as lyric treasures in every nur- 
sery and parlor.”—Boston Journal. 


HYMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. Selected and 
edited by one of the compilers of ‘Hymns of the Ages.” 
Printed on delicately tinted paper, and adorned by an appro- 
_— title-page and frontispiece, and six exquisite vignettes by 

ILLINGs. Square l6mo, $1 25. 


“ There is not a commonplace or an inferior piece in the whole 
selection.” — Independent. 





Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
P WALKER, WISE & CY., Boston. 


capital, 
tion of the world wht#™f: @F SLLINGIS, 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, VURN aun 
Wueat, as the prairies of Illinois. 
THE SOUTHERN PART 

Of the State lies within the zone of the Cotton regions, while the 
soil is admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and Hemp, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel than 
that raised further North. 

RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such won- 
derful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middle States 
are moving to Illinois in great numbers. The area of Illinois is 
about equal to that of England, and the soil is so rich that it will 
support twenty millions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and rivers, 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Eastern and 
Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil ; the great resources of the State in coal and iron are 
almost untouched. The invariable rule that the mechanic arts 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will follow at an 
early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and necessities of the case warrant the belief that 
at least five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the State 
of Illinois in various manufacturing employments. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income from 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, go 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ABE LIGHT, and must 
consequently every day increase, 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is only $10,105,398 14, and within the last three 
years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may reasonably ex- 
pect that in ten years it will become eatinct. 

PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 per- 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present popula- 
tion 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Illinois are greater than those of 
any other State. The products sent out during the past year ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat crop of 1860 approaches 
35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not less than 140,- 
600,000 bushels. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being com- 
posed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsurpassed 
by any on the globe. 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They sell 
only 10 actyal cultivators, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultwwate. The road has been constructed through these 
lands at an expense of $30,000,000, In 1850, the population o, 
Sorty-nine counties, through which it passes, was oniy 335,598, 
since which 479,293 have heen added; making the whole popula- 
tion 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

Asan evidence of the thrift of the peeple, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of grain, 
and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the line last 


year. 
: EDUCATION. 
q Mechanics and working-men will find the free-schooi system 
encouraged by the State and endowed with a large revenue for 
the support of schools. Their children can live in sight of 
the church and school-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 
PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ac- 





cording to location, quality, etc. First-class farming lands sell 
for about $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense of sub- 
duing prairie land as compared with wood-land is in the ratio of 


] to 10 in favor of the former, 


The terms of sale for the bulk of 
these lands will be 


ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
atsix percent. per annum, and six interest notes at six percent., 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five, and six years 
from date of sale ; and four notes for principal, payable in four, 
five, six, or seven years from date of sale; the contract stipu- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shall be fenced and 
cultivated, each and every year, for five years from date of sale, 
80 that at the end of five years one-half shall be fenced and under 
cultivation, 

TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at six 
dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollars. 

Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, 
prices, and terms of payment, can be had on application to 

J. W. FOSTER, 
Land Commissioner, Chicago, Ill, 

For the names of the Towns, Vi'lages. and Cities situated upon 

the Illinois Central Railroad, see pages 158, 159, and 190, APPLE- 


TON’S RAILWAY GUIDE, 


MISSOURI FARMS! 


The Hannibal and St. Joseph R. R. Co. 


Offer for sale over 500,000 acres in Northern Missouri of the 
finest Prairie end Timber 


Farming Lands in the West, 


in lots to suit purchasers, at low prices, on the long credit of tea 
yeare, at 5 per cent. interest. 

Pamphlets, Circulars, and Maps, giving fall and reliable in- 
formation on the Climate, and its healthfulness, Soil, Water, 
Timber, Coal, Rock, Productions, Markets, etc., can be had 
gratuiteusly on application by letter or otherwise to 


GEO. 8S. HARRIS, Eastern Land Agent, 
No. 40 State st., Boston, Mass., or to 
JOSTAH BUNT, Land Commissioner 


Of the H. and &t J. R. R., Mannibal, Mo. 





{ey I aleo continue as Agent of the 
New England Colony to Missouri, 


and will furnish all desired information of this promising enter- 


prise. Address GEO. X, HARRIS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





MODERN SCJOOL FOR THE ORGAN, 


NEW, PROGRESSIVE, AND PRACTICAL 
METHOD. By Joun Zunvet. This work meets the 
student after he has obtained a moderate knowledge of the ele- 
mente of music and of the key-board of the Organ, and conducts 
him through the details of Fingering, Touch, Stops, Pedal-Play- 
ing. etc., to a full and complete mastery of the instrument, Tne 
author’s long experience as a teacher of pupils, from beginners 
to advanced players. eminently qualified him for the task of pro- 
ducing a work which is rapidly becoming the most 


Perfect System of Organ Instruction Extant. 


Every one who wishes to learn or obtain greater éxcellence in 
Organ Playing, should possess a copy of this excellent work. 
Price $3, on receipt of which it will v. maailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, DITSON & CO., Bostca. 


ANTED—AGENTS TO SELL PACKAGES 
of STATIONERY and JEWELRY, 





At prices one-third less than can be purchased elsewhere. Call 
on or address (stamp inclosed ) J. L. BAILEY, 
No. 154 Court st., Boston, Mags. 





N EW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 
bs PUBLISBED BY THe AMERICAN S.-S. Union, 


The American Sundav-School Hymn-Book. 
Compiied by a Committee of P@stors and Superintendents in 
New York. Containing 455 choice and appropriate Hymns for 
Sunday-schools. J 

$10 per 100, For sale by G. 8. SCOFIELD, 

American S.-S. Union Depository, 
No. 509 Broadway, New York. 


AXQUISITE PHOTOGRAPH OF 


MAJOR ANDERSON. 


Taken at Fort Sumter, February 8, 1861. Price 25 cents. A 
remittance in postage stamps will bring the portrait by return 


mail. 
E. ANTHONY, Neo. 501 Broadway, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Photographic materials. Every 
American patriot will prize this picture. 
Also, Photographs of General Scott, Crittenden, Buchanan, 
Lincoln, Seward, Beecher, and all other eminent Americans, at. 
the same price. Catalogue gent on receipt of stamp. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


(EP GREAT PREMIUM. “ea 
We have concluded an arrangement by which 
‘we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of a copy 
of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new sub- 
acriber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictiohary alone at the Book-stores is 
$1 50.. The book will be delivered at our Office, er 
‘be sent by express as desired. 


We are happy to say that we shall be able to send 
‘or deliver this premium immediately on receipt of 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
ot Webster can be manufactured much faster than 
his very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 


Every Family now receiving The Independent 
should have a cepy of Webster’s Dictionary. The 
name of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will 
insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 

tion) as a present. Reader, send us your order. 


Every Child at school should have a copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a book 
is provided. It can be had for nothing by sending 
tus the name of one new subscriber with $2. 


Each Child at School of every family should have 





“a Webster's Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 


tion. HB is a fountain of knowledge, and no one 
One copy among a family 
of children at school is not enough, any more than 
one Geography. Send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year with $2, 
and get this book (“ Abridged Edition”) at once by 
express. 


Every Merchant should have a copy of Webster's 
Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his bad 
spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year, and you 
shall be presenfed with a copy of the “ Abridged 
Edition.” 


One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster’s 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the 
office of The Independent by only sending us the 
names of One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at 
our regular subscription price, viz., $2 each. 


Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster’s Dictionary, either the large 
‘Quarto Pictorial’ or the “Abridged Edition.’’ 
The former can be had for nothing by sending us 
the names of five new subscribers for one year, (or 
one subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only 
one new subscriber for one year. In all cases the 
money, $2 each, must accompany the order. 

Address 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 


No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 





A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
ecription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 


This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores is 
Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have a 
copy in his house, every merchant in his store, every 
lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. No- 
body can afford to be without Webster’s Dictionary. 


Ask five of your friends to sh=-~ihe for The Inde 
pendent for one year, or one friend to subscribe for 


five years, and you will receive this beautiful volume 
as a free gift. 





A’ LIBERAL OFFER. 


CASH COMMISSION FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





WE will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, one dollar each for all the names of 
new subscribers he will send us, accompanied 
with the money. Since we made this extraordinary 
offer we have received as many as seventy-five 
new names, with the money, in a single letter. 
There are thousands among our friends who, with 
a very little effort, could do equally well. A prompt 
movement on the part of all our friends would give us 
100,000 new subscribersevery month. We also remind 
our readers that for the names of five new subscribers 
for one year with ten dollars, or for the name of one 
new subscriber for five years, with the same amount 
sent us in cash, we will present a copy of Webster’s 
New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary with 1,500 
beautifully engraved illustrations. The book is worth 
éwice this trifling trouble of getting it. 

NOTICES. 

The Annual Missionary Mecting for the Ameri- 
ean Sunday-School Union, will be heid in the Madison-avenue 
Baptist church, cor. Thirty-first street, Sabbath evening next, 
at 7% o'clock, Addresses by H. C. Trumbull, Esq., Hartford, 


Ct., and Rev. C. S. Robinson of Brooklyn. The public are in- 
wited to attend. 


Lectures on India, by Rev. Joseph Scudder.—The 
Wourse of Lectures, the introductory to which was delivered in 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle, wi!l be continued (under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Union) in the North Reformed Dutch church, 
Dr. Elmendorf’s, Clermont avenue, near Myrtle. The first lec- 
ture will be delivered on Thursday evening, March 21st, at 8 
y.m. Admission free. Collection to be taken up to defray ex- 


penses. 


The Kalamazoo Congregational Association will 
meet at Kalamazoo, Mich., on the second Tuesday in April, at 7 
o’clock P.M. HENRY CHERRY, Register. 


DIED. 
LAW-+In Cheshire, Ct., Feb. 27th, Mrs. Ruth Law, aged 70. 
GRELLET—On Seventh-day morning, 9th inst., at Burling- 

fon, N. J., Rebecca, widow of Stephen Grellet, in the 89th year 
of her age. 

STRONG—At 3 a.m., Tuesday, March 12th, at his late resi- 
dence in Williamsburg, L. I., Mortimer Strong, ia the 62d year 
of his age. 
i 


—_—— 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Moffat’s 
Life Pills and Phenix Bitters. 


These Medicines have now been before the public for a period 
of THIRTY YEARS, and during that time have maintained a 
high character in almost every part of the globe, for the extra- 
@rdinary curative properties which they possess. 


THE LIFE PILLS in cases of costiveness, dyspepsia, bilious 
nd liver affections, piles, rheumatism, fevers and agues, obsti- 
mate headaches, and all general derangements of health, have in- 
Variably proved a certain and speedy remedy. A single trial 
Will place the LIFE PILLS beyond the reach of competition in 
the estimation of every patient. 


THE PHENIX BITTERS wlil be found equally efficacious in 
all cases of nervous debility, dyspepsia, headache, the sickness 
fincident to females in delicate health, and every kind of weak- 
ness of the digestive organs. 

For sale by Dr. W. B. MOFFAT, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y., and 
by Medicine Dealers and Druggists generally. #8 : 


Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNIO) 
tterns and prices, to suit the wants _ SETS, of various 


A liberal discount to the trade, and 
. isree stent of don nd also to Mission Churches. 


LATED AND BRITANNI 
Reduced oy Taam, 
At the old stand of 
634-685 








LUCIUS HART, 
Nos, 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 


FALL AND WINTER 8sTYLES 
of Gents’ and Children’s HATS and CAPS, Misses’ BEAVERS 
rich FURS. One of the largest assortments of desirable patterns. 
The Clergy supplied at a discount. 
607-858 KELLOGG, No. 381 Canal street. 


Wooden-ware and Brooms, 


AINTED PAILS, BRUSHES, MATS, TWINES, CORDAGE 
? CEDAR TUBS, PAILS, PIGGINS, COOLERS, CHURNS, 
WILLOW-CRADLES, WAGONS, CHAIRS, 
‘AND BASKETS. 


John Gray, 


No. 15 Fulton st., and 202 Front st., N. Y. 


Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 
“now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussels,) Three- 
py “ad Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, etc., 
Prices tar below any quoted in our city. 














If you are intending to In- 


sure your Life, send for 
the Documents of the 





Office, No. 92 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


WHICH WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS. 
(SOME STOCK COMPANIES PAY 10 TO 
12, AND AS HIGH AS 16 PER 
CENT. TO THEIR STOCK- 
HOLDERS, WHICH TO 
THAT EXTENT 
DIMINISHES 


THE PROFITS OF THE POLICY-HOLDERS.) 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


Pays only legal interest (7 per cent.) on its stock, which, by 
reinvestment in Bonds and Mortgages, may reproduce the same 
amount. 


It is the only Company in America that com- 
bines all the advantages of the “ Stock’ 


and * Mutual’ plans. 


Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 
Policies granted in all the most approved ferms—for Life, En- 
dowment, Term of Years, Non-Forfeiting Policy, to be paid up 
in ten years, etc. Special calculations made if required. 
Dividends every five years, which may be applied to reduction 
of Premium, or the reversionary value thereof added to the 
policy. 


Hon. Wm. C. Alexander, 


PRESIDENT. 
Henry B. Hyde, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
EDMUND C. FISHER, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 627-653 





L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


L. D. OLMSTED,) (LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 
616-667 


DYSPEPSIA & DEBILITY. 
Peruvian Bark, Iron, and Phosphorus. 


These two remedies excel anything else for these diseases, as 
every intelligent physician will allow. 

LL, MACK & CO, have so blended them in their 
FERRO-PHOSPHORATED ELIxm oF CALISAYA as to render them 
acceptable to the most delicate stomach, deliciously pleasant to 
the palate, and invigorating to the system. 

Sole manufacturers, CASWELL, MACK & CO., Fifth-avenue 
Hotel, New York city, and Newport, R. I. Sold in Brooklyn by 
a -" Davies, Pyle & Bro., Henry S. Dickinson, and W. H. 

uglas. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING, 


COTTON BATTS; 
and BED COMFORTERS, 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND AND MANUPACTURING. 


J. R. HARRINGTON, Ag't, 


No. 440 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 
Patented November 1, 1859. 


















The measures are A. the dis- 
—~, tance round the neck. 

“Z| B. to B. the yoke. 
C. to C. the sleeve. 





D. to D. distance around 





the body under the armpits. 
E. to E. the length of the 
shirt. 


Ballou’s 
Patented Improved French Yoke 
SHIRTS. 


Patented November 1, 1859. 
A New Style of Shirt, warranted to Fit. 
By sending the above measures, per mail, we can guarantee a 
perfect fit of our new style of Shirt, and return by Express to 
any part of the United States, at $12, $15, $18, $24, etc., etc. 
per dozen. No order forwarded for less than half-a-dozen Shirts. 
Also Importers and Dealers in MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 
No. 409 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wholesale trade supplied on the usual terms. 


PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER. 


Messrs. Squire, Parsons & Co., in writing from 
}Brantford, Ct., say: ‘‘We are out of Davis’s 
Pain-Killer, and some of our customers are suf- 
fering from the want of it. It has, from its own 
merit, acquired a popularity beyond anythingin 
ory of medical preparations. Sold by druggists. 














Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, Influenza, 
any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Catarrh, Clear and give Strength 
to the voice of 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
and SINGERS. 


Few are aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Cold” in its first stage; that which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the 
Lungs. ‘“ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” containing demulcent 
ingredients, allay Pulmonary and Bronchial Irritation. 








“ That trouble in my Throat, (for which the 
BROWN’S | ‘Troches’ are a specific,) having made me often 
a mere whisperer.” 
TROCHES “3 N. P. WILLIS. 
“T recommend their use to PuBLIc SPEAKERS.” 
BROWN’S REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 
“Have proved extremely serviceable for 
TROCHES)| Hoarseness.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
BROWN’S ‘“« Almost instant relief in the distressing labor 
of breathing peculiar to AstHMa.” 
TROCHES REV. A. C. EGGLESTON. 
“Contain no Opium or anything injurious.” 
BROWN’S DR. A. A. YES, 
Chemist, Boston. 
TROCHES| “A simple and pleasant combination for 
Covaus, etc.” 
BROWN’S Dr. G. F. BIGELOW, 
Boston. 
TROCHES| “ Beneficial in Broncurris.” 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, 
BROWN’S Boston. 
“T have proved them excellent for WHooPiNnG- 
TROCHES | Coven.” 
REV. H. W. WARREN, 
BROWN’S Boston. 
“ Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffer- 
TROCHES | ing from Cop.” 
REV. S.J. P. ANDERSON, | 
BROWN’S St. Louis. 
“ EvrgctvaL in removing Hoarseness and Irri- 
TROCHES | tation of the Throat, so common with SPEAKERS 
' and SIncErs.” 
BROWN’S PROF. M. STACY JOHNSON, 
La Grange, Ga., 
TROCHES Teacher of Music, Southern 
Female College. 
BROWN’S “Great benefit when taken before and after 
preaching, as they prevent Hoarseness. From 
TROCHES — > mes effect, I think they will be of perma- 
nent advantage to me. 
BROWN’S REV. E. ROWLEY, A.M., 
TROCHES President of Athens College, Tenn. 


EP Sold by all Druggists at TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS A BOX.“@8 


Fall Boots and Shoes 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MODERATE PRICES, 


WATKINS, 114 FULTON STREET, 
» I —- —f BROADWAY. 








. Pm 








GHEE INDE 


PENDENT. 




















NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL! 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


Sewing-Machines; 


No. 495 Breadway, N. ¥- 


The public attention is respectfully requested to the following 
eards of Exzas Hows, Jz., and the Grover & Baxrnr 8.-M. 00.: 


A Card from the Grover & Baker S.-M. Co. 
Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we re 
enabled to furnish the Groves & Baxzrx Machine, with import 
ant improvements, at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 

The moderate price at which Machines, making the GR0vs® | 
& Baxzz stitch, can now be had, brings them within the resoh 
of all, and renders the use of Machines making inferior stitches 
Qs unnecessary as it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the Best Machines, and the right to use them, 
must not only be sure to buy Machines making the Geovae & 
Baxxr stitch, but also that such Machines are made and stamped 
under our patents and those of Ex1as Hows, Jr. 

GROVER & BAKER 8.-M. CO» 
No. 495 Broadway, New York: 


A Card from Elias Howe, Jr. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use any 
Sewing-Machines which sew from two spools, and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & Bax stitch, unless the saa are 
purchased from the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents, or Licenses,and stamped under my of 
September 10, 1646. ' 

Said Company and their Licenses alone are legally avhor- 
ized under their own patents, and my said patent, durix; the 
extended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Seving- 
Machine, and all others are piracies upon my said patest,and 
will be dealt with accordingly, wherever found.., 


ELIAS HOWEJr. 
New Yorz. a s 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING-MACHINDS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New Style 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


Office, No. 505 Broadway; New York. 


“This Machine makes the ‘‘ LOCK STITCH,” and a hest 
en account of elasticity, permanence, beautg,,and gp'¢-al de- 
sirableness of the stitching when done, and wide ran ite 
application.”—Report of American Institute, York. . + 

This Report was in accordance with the previdus awaris at the 
FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOJETY, 
at the fairs of the 

American Institute, New York, 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, 
Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati, 
Kentucky Institute, Louisville, 
Mechanical Association, St. Louis, 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 
at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Virginia, Ten 
Vermont, Mississippi, THlineis, 
Connecticut, issouri, Kentacky, 
New York, Ohio, ichigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Califo’ 


and at hundreds of County Fairs, 


FINKLE & LYON 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
538 BROADWAY, 





No. NEW YORK. 


Price Reduced. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 

FACT No. 1.—This Company being duly licensed, their Ma- 
chines are protected against infringements or litigation. 

FACT No. 2.—These Machines make the lock-stitch,—alike on 
both sides,—and use a little less than one-half as much thread 
or silk as the chaim or loop-stitch machines. 

FACT Ne. 3.—These Machines are better adapted tha= sor 
aimost Sndnaaryehings Jp sevaket ta, chedragugny changes and 
will sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles withaat 
stopping, and make every stitch perfect. Téy will even séw 
from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard 
leather, without changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making 
any adjustment of machine whatever. Is not such a Machine 
best adapted to family use ? and if Best adapted to family use, 
why not fer every variety of light sewing manufacture? For 
work too heavy for our Family Machine, we recommend our 
larger sizes. 

FACT No. 4.—These Machines make the most elastic seam of 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great importance ia 
sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind on a bias, 

FACT No. 5.—No Machine is more durable or more simple in 
its construction, or more easily understood. 

The reputation of these Machines wherever used will fully de- 
monstrate each of the above FACTS. 

FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

FACT No. 7.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the New Jersey State Fair. 

FACT No. 8.—These Machines took the Highest Medal at the 
American Institute, in the city of New York, together with the 
Highest Premium for fine Sewing-Machine Work. 

FACT No. 9.—These Machines took both the Highest Premi- 
ums atthe Mechanics’ Fair, Utica, N. Y. 

FACT No. 10.—These Machines can do the same thing gener- 
ally, whenever properly exhibited in competition with other 
first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have space for only one 
FAcT more—it is the most important Fact of all. 

FACT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give 
BETTER satisfaction than any other Sewing-Machine in market, 
or money refunded. 

N, B.—Send for a Circular. Agents wanted. 


SINGER'S 


Best Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to residents of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. The rent will be de- 
4ucted from the price in case of a purchase. 
I, M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway. _ 








631-649 





THE 


A®™ 4A8TICLE For rveRY FAMILY. 


Useful, Cheap, and Good. 


REMOVES GREASE STAINS INSTANTANEOUSLY. | 
— | 

9 © 

Denslow’s Benzine, | 


{Purified and Concentrated.) 


| 





NOTICE. 
. This comparatively new liquid has now been sufficiently long 
in ure to have been thoroughly tested, and the regularly increas- | 
ing sale is evidence of its useful character. Denslow's Benzine is | 
byjfar the best in use, (preferable to the French even,) and was the | 
first kind that was put befere the public at a moderate price, so | 
that it could be in daily use in every family at a trifling expense- 


Denslow’s Benzine | 
IS PUT UP IN FOUR SIZES, 
AS FOLLOWS: 





THE SHILLING BENZINE, SOLD AT 12 CENTS. | 
The bottles hold nearly if not quite as much as any of those | 
Usually sold at 25 cents, under other names. 

DENSLOW’S BENZINE, AT 25 CENTS. | 

These bottles contain nearly half a pint. | 

DENSLOW’S BENZINE, AT 50 CENTS, | 

Containing over a pint. | 

THE DOLLAR BOTTLES HOLD A QUART. | 

This Benzine is more perfectly distilled than any other kind | 

whatever now before the public, and, as will be seen above, it is 

by far the cheapest. 

SOME 30,000 DOZEN HAVE BEEN SOLD. 

pure 

PROPERTIES OF DENSLOW’S BENZINE. 

It is unequaled for instantly removing from all kinds of silk | 

and woolen goods paint, varnish, oil, and grease-stains, without | 

in the slightest degree injuring the texture of the fabric or its | 

color. It is invaluable for these purposes. Gloves may be 


| 


‘cleaned beautifully with it. Greasy stains upon engravings, | EDITOR'S DRAWER, 


drawings, plans, and other valuable papers can be at once re- | 
moved without injury tothem. Artists find it preferable to any 


other liquid for cleaning their brushes. 





FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE, | 
for its use in a great variety of cases. | 
ESPECIAL CAUTION. 
The popularity of Denslow'’s Purified and Concentrated 
Benzine has called into existence numerous articles purporting | 
to be similar, but in point of fact very inferior; oftentimes | 
leaving as much grease upon the article to be’cleaned as they } 
Were expected to remove. 
“THE SH{LIING RENZINE” on sale, and many of them the 


other kinds but Denslow’s, which is sure to give the best satis- 
faction. 


PROPRIETOR’S DEPOT: 
No. 162 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


50,000 DOZEN 


HAVE BEEN SOLD OF 
THIS IMMENSELY POPULAR ARTICLE. 


The Shilling Hair Tonic. 


NOW READY, 
THREE LARGER SIZES, AS FOLLOWS: 


9 a _ 
Denslow’s Hair Tonic, 
AT 25 CENTS. 

(= Elegantly put up in flint glass Toilet Bottles, containing 
HALF A PINT. Like the ‘‘Shilling” size, this is twice cheaper 
than any other Hair Preparation in use. The article itself is 
identical in composition and equally well perfumed with the 
Shilling Hair Tonic. 





ALSO PINT BOTTLES, AT FIFTY CENTS, 
AND 
QUART BOTTLES, AT ONE DOLLAR. 





FOR FAMILIES these larger sizes will be found much more 
advantageous ; while the article is of the most desirable quality, 
the price, quantity considered, is very much less than has 
usually been charged for preparations in many respects inferior. 





Nething injurious whatever is allowed to enter into the com- 
position of Denslow’s Hair Tonic. The frequency with which 
caustic materials are introduced into hair compounds, with the 
intention of making them more stimulating, has caused a large 
number to be condemned in general use, as they oftentimes do 
great and permanent injury. 

Try this reliable and popular preparation, and be at once con- 
_yinced that too much is not said in its praise. 

ALL DRUGGISTs. 
ee ———-a—- a hORG MBivy epg 
ALL PATENT MEDICINE STORES, 
AND COUNTRY STORES GENERALLY, 
NOW KEEP THE SHILLING HAIR TONIC, 

Should any difficulty be experienced during the introduction 
of the larger sizes, (now being rapidly effected,) in obtaining 
them at the above stores, the public will be supplied at the pro- 
prietor’s sole wholesale depot, 


No. 162 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 








THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Composition in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. 


all orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shing!e Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a LARGE 
PROFIT, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. 


States. 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 


SEWING-MACHINE 
MAY NOW BE HAD FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machine at Eighty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to 
Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have 
been constahtly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of a class who 
have hitherto been unable to purchase our instrument; and 
with this object in view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT 50 DOLLARS. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same, 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 500 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
Oak Orchard Acid Spring Water. 


AMPHLETS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 
will be sent gratis. 


OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WATER. 
SEND FOR A PAMPHLET. 

OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WATER. 
SEND FOR A PAMPHLET. 

OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WATER. 
SEND FOR A PAMPHLET. 

H. W. BOSTWICK, Sole Agent, 
No. 574 Broadway, New York. _ 


The Right - lace for all Wholesale Dealers in 
Jewelry. 


W. A. Hayward, 


NO. 208 BROADWAY; 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER. 


No one who wishes to purchase Jewelry of any description 
should fail to call upon W. A. HAYWARD before purchasing, or 
send him an order for samples. He. has bargains in all 








kinds of Lockets, Bracelets, Vest Neck Chains. 
Chatelain C! Rings, Buttens, and sini, Fins, Cha = 
all kinds of cheap Jewelry. Also, Masonic Marks and all kim 
of Embiems. Any one g samples to order from, can have 
the same sent, with the privilege of ret anything they may 
not want, ' 


Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 


| New American Watch. 





i ——- 


IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN 


us, we have lately issued a new styie of watch on the three 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 


produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most reputable of English and Swiss 


to this end. 
In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and 


mathematically just proportions, and of practical results, our 
new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any 
in the world. 
For raz American WatTon Company or WALTHAM, Mass. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
No. 182 Broadway, N. Y. 


HUNTINGTON'S 
No. 139 Atlantic street 


BROOKLYN. 


SHIRTS TO ORDER, from best Materials, Complete measure 
careful cutting, and 


NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on application. 
a 


Congregational Quarterly. 


__ The April Number of this “ 1npIsPENSABLE QUARTERLY” is just 
| a It contains the engraved likeness and “ sketch” of John 
cage Histeries of Churches, ‘‘ Where do Scholars and Great 
7 come from 2” “ Agents and Benevolent Societies,” ‘‘ George 

uelier,” Editor’s Table, ete., etc. The January Number has 
full statistics of al) our Congregational 
Congregational ministers, and a large amount of useful and in- 
‘teresting reading matter. 

FRI vDS OF APOSTOLICAL CHURCHES, 

FRIENDS OF THE PURITAN FATHERS, 

FRIENDS OF CONGREGATION ALISM 

FRIENDS OF CHRISTIAN AND CIVIL LIBERTY, 

FRIENDS OF OUR COMMON COUNTRY, we offer you the 


CHEAPEST QUARTERLY IN THE WORLD. 
It is “indisper sable” in the esteem of others than ourselves. 





592-643 





Send One neg “ Congregational Quarterly,” Chaun 
cey street, Boston, Mass., a subscription for Vol. IIL. 
A few copies of Vol. L aad Vel. IL on band. 





| announcing that the New Novel by the author of ‘“‘ Adam Bede” 


The majority of druggists have dor.” The lllustraticns are from Photographs taken expressly 


larger sizes. To prevent disappointment m tw. use, avoid fall 
| 


a 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, steer on FLAT, | 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 


The 
undersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thoroughly 


Also 
for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United | 


tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by | 


In establishing this new series, it has also been our desigu to 
watch manufacturers ; and no labor or expense has been spared | 


internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 


SHIRTS, 


as our increasing subsription list proves - | 





HARPER'S 
New Monthly Magazine. 


No. Cxxxr. CONTENTS. CAPRIL. 


THREE MONTHS 1 
(First paper.) IN LABRADOR. By Cuartes HAtiock. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Seeing the Eclipse.—I told pou 
Deck.—A Day’s Shooting.—An Artist’s Trials.Yoebergenn 
iene, a ae De a Harbor.— 
P ve.— n ish.—Caplin.—T: — 
Soutter.—Total Eclipes, r a 


MUSIC AT NIGHT. 
A DISH OF CAPON. 
IntustRations.—Capon Springs.—Colonel Davy Waddle.— 
Aunt Leah.—Bob Myers.—Ice Mountain.—The Dairy.—Adam 
Rudolph. 
A CHAPTER ON MITES. 


ILLustRATiIoNs.—Acarus Domesticus.—Cheese Mite.—Milk 
Mite.—Rose Mite.—Acarus Canna Mellifera.—Acarus Meg- 
harina.—Acarus Muscida.—Acarus Contagiosus.—Hydrach- 
na Geographica.—Hydrachna Globum.—Hydrachna Puteus. 

RAREY, THE HORSE-TAMER. By T. B. Tuorps. 

ILLusrRaTions.—G@ruiser Untamed.—Cruiser Tamed.— 
Taming a Groom.—Cruiser Bridled.—Cruiser’s Bridle.—Un- 
tamed Groom.—Gentlemanly Horse.—The Swedish Medal.— 
The English Medal. 

TWELVE YEARS OF MY LIFE, 

THE LEGEND OF EASTER EGGS. By Fitz Jangs O’Brien. 
MOTLEY’S HISTORY ©¥ THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
TATTLE OF THE LAS£ CENTURY. 

THE COUNTESS MELUSINE, 

MINOT’S LEDGE. 

LOST ON A RAILWAY, 

THE ADVENTORES OF PHILIP. By W. M. Taackerar. 

Cuarter VI. Brandon's. 

Cuapter VII. tmpletur veteris Bacchi. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Jean Jacques.—Mr. Frog and Prince Ox. 
—The Old Fogies.—In Waiting. . 


THE CHILD THAT LOVED A GRAVE. 

THE THREE KINGS. 

MRS. GOLDSMITH AT FORTY. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF GURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S TABLE. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 


LEAVES FROM LITTLE DAUGHTER'S LIFE, 
* ILLustrations.—Pussy's Failure.—In Powder.—Dream- 
land.—Her Beau.—Sitting Up.—Ablutionary.—Dolly’s Bath. 
—Dressed Up.—At Night.—The Doll in Disgrace. 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Spring Pelisse.—Morning Negligee. 
The Publishers of Harper's Magazine have the pleasure of 


and “the Mill on the Floss” is: nearly completed, and that its 
publication will be commenced in an early number of the Maga- 
zine. 

The present Number contains an opening paper on “ Labra- 


| for the Magazine. Those in the present Number relate chiefly 
to the coast. The succeeding paper will contain Illustrations of 
Scenery and Character in the interior. They are probably the 
first accurate pictures ever given of this almost unknown region. 
These papers will be followed by others, describing the most in- 
teresting portions of the British Provinces in America. The 
| “Chapter on Mites” is a continuation of the series on Entom- 
| ology which have attracted no little attention among scientific 
} menin Europe and America. This paper, as well as the previous 
ones on “ Destructive Insects,” shows the great importance, in a 
sanitary and commercial point of view, of a thorough investiga- 
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The Illinois Central Railroad Company 


HAVE FOR SALE 


| 1,200,000 Acres 
RICH FARMING LANDS 


TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 


ON 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORK (NG-MEN. 

The attention of the enterprising and industrious portion of the 
community is directed to the following statements and liberal in- 
ducements offered them by the 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper energy, 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes for 
themselves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very little 


capital. 
LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an in- 
ducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. There is no por- 
tion of the world where all the conditions of climate and soi) so 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, CoRN and 
Wueat, as the prairies of Illinois. 

THE SOUTHERN PART 
Of the State lies within the zone of the Cotton regions, while the 
soil is admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and Hemp, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel than 
that raised further North. 
RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such won- 

derful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middle States 








The article on ‘“‘The Horse-Tamer” was prepared from materials 
and information obtained directly from Mr. Rarey, and fur 
nishes the most authentic account of his career that has been 
given to the public. 

The other artic!es in this Number will be found fully to sustain 
the character of the Magazine in all its departments. 


| tion into the structure and habits of the minute insect world. 





The Publishers of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, Aware of its perma- 
nent value, have electrotyped every page. They can, therefore, 
supply any Number from the beginning upon the following 
terms: 

Any Number will be sent by Mail, post-paid, for Twenty-five 
Cents. Any Voiume, comprising Six Numbers, neatly bound 
in Cloth, will be sent by Mail to any part of the United States 
within 3,000 miles of New York, post-paid, for Two Dollars per 
Volume. Complete Sets will be sent by Express, the freight at 
the charge of the purchaser, at a discount of Twenty-five per 
Cent. from the above rate. Twenty-one Volumes, bound uni- 
formly, extending from June, 1850, to November, 1860, are now 
ready. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. ‘ .$3 00 
Two Copies for One Year....... 2.0.6.6. c cee ee eens 5 00 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) inne: 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Eiaut SUBSCRIBERS. 
Harper's Magazine and Harper's Weekly, together, one year, 
$4 00 . 





A. S. Adams & Co.’s Cottage Printing-Press. 
With our Portable Printing-Offices business. men can do their 
own printing. That they can be used to advantage is shown by 
the following letter from a well-known merchant of 
A. S. At & RgApDING, Pa., November 13, 1860. 

. 8. Adams * 3 y 
oue ve gout sto. Printing OH ees eee Burchased from you 
have a boy thirteen years old who does all my printing. I have 
had this press but a few months, and it has more than paid for 
itself. It is an indispensable article to a business man. You 
will please send another for a friend of mine who has seen mine 
work. HERVEY HERMAN, 


One of our Printing-Offices makes a very useful and acceptable 
present from a father to his children. They can print their 
compositions, and will the more readily see their errors in 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling. It will give them a 
trade—one which in time of adversity will enable them to get a 
living. Quite a number of newspapers are printed on these 
presses, edited by boys from ten to fifteen years of age, and 
made a source of profit as well as amusement, 








Office No, 1, including Press, Type, Ink, etc............ $15 
- 2, ” ® sd a penatpeseats core SO 
¥6 3, ¥ ni 7 m4 paszesscegececcs Ge 
“ 4, : 4 " " Seer 


j Our Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, ete., will be sent to any 
| address on receipt of two three-cent stamps to pay postage. Our 
| Descriptive Circular sent free. 
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JEWELRY. 


The subscriber having been appointed Agent by five of the 
largest manufacturing Jewelry establishments in this country, 
| having immense stocks on hand which they are determined to 
| reduce at any sacrifice, he is now selling their solid Gold and 

Gold-plated Jewelry, for the next sixty days, at an immense re- 


duction. The subscriber, having been in the Jewelry business 
here for the past Twenty-five Years, the public can depend on 
every article being precisely as represented in every respect. 


The goods are all well made, and will give entire satisfaction to 
the purchaser, 

Mosaic, Lava, Coral, etc., Ear-rings and Pins, $5 a set ; usual 
price $12. 

Jet, Gold Stone, Garnet, and Enamel Ear-Rings and Pins, $4 a 
set ; usual price $10. 

Turquoise, Carbuncle, Mosaic, and Lava Ear-Rings and Pins, 
$3 a set ; usual price $8. 

Mosaic, Lava, Carbuncle, Garnet, etc., Ear-Rings and Pins, $2 
a set ; usual price $6. 

Coral, Enameled, Carbuncle, Lava, etc., Ear-Rings and Pins, 
$1 aset ; usual price $5. 

Oval Band Bracelets, $2 each ; usual price $5, 

Oval Band Bracelets, $1 each ; usual price $4. 

Richly Engraved and Chased Flat Band Bracelets, $2 each ; 
usual price $6. 

Engraved and Chased Flat Band Bracelets, $1 each; usual 
price $4. 
Chain Bracelets, $2 each; usual price $5. 

Chain Bracelets, $1 each ; usual price $4, 

Onyx Studs and Sleeve-Buttons, $1 a set ; usual price $4, 

Carbuncle, Enamel, and Coral Sleeve- Buttons, $1 a set; usual 
price $4. 

Misses’ Necklaces, Coral, Garnet, ete., $1 each ; usual price $4. 

Children’s Coral Armiets, 50 cents each ; usual price $1 50. 

Children’s Coral Necklaces, 50 cents each ; usual price $1 50. 

Ladies’ Chatelaine Chains and Pins, $2 each ; usual price $5. 

Gentlemen’s Vest-Chains, $] each; usual price $5. 

Lockets for Daguerreotypes or Hair, $1 each ; usual price $5. 

Gentlemen’s Seal-Rings, $2¢ach ; usual price $6. 

Ladies’ Rings with Sets, $1 each ; usual price $3. 

Ladies’ Ear-Rings, $2 a pair ; usual price $6. 

Ladies’ Ear-Rings, $1 a pair ; usual price $4. 

— Sleeve-Buttons, 50 cents to $1 a set ; usual price $1 50 
to $3. 

Gentlemen's Sleeve-Buttons, 50 cents to $1 each; usual price 
$1 50 to $3. 

Gentiemen’s Studs, 25 cents to $1 a set; usual price $1 to $3. 

Real Jet Bracelets, $1 each ; usual price $3. 

Children’s Finger- Rings, 25 cents to $1 each ; usual price $1 





$3. 
Gentlemen’s Scarf-Pins, 50 cents to $1 50 each; usual price $2 


Ladies’ Real Jct- Pins, $1 each ; usual price $3. 

Ladies’ Real Jet Ear-Rings, $1 a pair ; usual price $3. 

Also, Gold Tens and Pencils, Toothpicks, Watch-Keys, Belt- 
Buckles, Chain-Pins, Crosses, Steel Belt-Clasps, etc., etc. 
| Goods sent by mail or express to all parts of the United States 
' and Canada, free of cost. GEORGE C. ALLEN, 
Agent for the Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail, 

No. 415 Broadway, one door below Canal street. 


( RGANS.—TWO CHURCH ORGANS OF SUPE- 
rior tone and workmanship, for sale cheap. Apply to J. H. 
& C. S. ODELL, 163 Seventh avenue. 


EST HAVEN FEMALE SEMINAR Y.—TH E 

Summer Term will commence on Thursday, April 25th. 

For Catalogues, address Mrs. S. E. W. ATWATER, West Haven, 
t. 


Cc 

A Scholar and Disciplinarian places him in the front ranks 
of his profession, wants the PRINCIPALSHIP of a FIRST- 
| CLASS SCHOOL, public or private. Address EX PERLENUVE, 
| care Box No. 268, Brooklyn Post-Office. 


‘ST PUBLISHED—A PAMPHLET GIVING 
— account of the discovery = the Makora Arabica by a 
hile traveling in Arabia. 

w Published for the benefit of those suffering from Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, and Colds. . 

This pamphlet will be sent free to all who may desire it, Ad- 

dress or apply to LEEDS, GILMORE & CO., 
No. 61 Liberty street, N. Y. 


YMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


| ~"\eThe collection is unexceptionable. 











TEACHER WHOSE REPUTATION AS A 








Pure taste, true feeling, 


| 
eburcbes, a full list of and good judgment have brought together poems that for finish 


and sentiment must be accepted as lyric treasures in every nur- 
sery and parlor.” —Boston Journal. 


| HYMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. Selected and 
edited by one of the compilers of “Hymns of the Ages.” 
Printed on delicately tinted paper, and adorned by an appro- 
priate title-page and frontispiece, and six exquisite vignettes by 
, Briines. Square l6mo, $1 25. 


“ There is not a commonplace or an inferior piece in the whole 
selection.” — Independent. 





Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
PYVALKER, WISE & CO., Boston, 
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are moving to Illinois in great numbers, The area of Illinois is 
about equal to that of England, and the soil is so rich that it will 
support twenty millions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and rivers, 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Eastern and 
Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil ; the great resources of the State in coal and iron are 
almost untouched. The invariable rule that the mechanic arts 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will follow at an 
early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and necessities of the case warrant the belief that 
at least five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the State 
of Illinois in various manufacturing employments. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of Illinois, Inasmuch as part of the income from 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, go 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAX£8 ABE LIGHT, and must 
consequently every day increase, 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is only $10,105,398 14, and within the last three 
years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may reasonably ex- 
pect that in ten years it will become extinct. 

PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 per- 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present popula- 
tion 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Illinois are greater than those of 
any other State. The products sent out during the past year ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat crop of 1860 approaches 
35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not less than 140,- 
600,000 bushels. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being com- 
posed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsurpassed 
by any on the globe. 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They sell 
only 10 actyal culttvacrs, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultwwate. The road has been constructed through these 
lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850, the population o 
Sorty-nine counties, through which it passes, was oniy 335,598, 
since which 479,293 have heen added; making the whole popula- 
tion 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the peeple, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of grain, 
and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the line last 
year. 





EDUCATION. 
Mechanics and working-men will find the free-schoot system 
’ encouraged by the State and endowed with a large revenue for 
the support of schools. Their children can live in sight of 
the church and school-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 
PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ac- 





cording to location, quality, etc. First-class farming lands sell 
for about $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense of sub- 
duing prairie land as compared with wood-land is in the ratio of 


1 to 10 in favor of the former. 
these lands will be 


The terms of sale for the bulk of 


ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
atsix percent. per annum, and six interest notes at six percent., 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five, and six years 
from date of sale ; and four netes for principal, payable in four, 
five, six,or seven years from date of sale; the contract stipu- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shall be fenced and 
cultivated, each and every year, for five years from date of sale, 
so that at the end of five years one-half shall be fenced and under 
cultivation. 

TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at six 
dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollars. 

Pamphlets descriptive of the landg, soil, climate, productions, 
prices, and terms of payment, can be had on application to 

J. W. FOSTER, 
Land Commissioner, Chicago, Iil, 

For the names of the Towns, Vi!lages. and Cities situated npon 

the Illinois Central Railroad, see pages 188, 159, and 190, APPLE- 


TON’S RAILWAY GUIDE, 


MISSOURI FARMS! 


The Hannibal and St. Joseph R. R. Co. 


Offer for sale over 500,000 acres in Northern Missouri of the 
finest Prairie end Timber 


Farming Lands in the West, 


in lots to suit purchasers, at low prices, on the long credit of ten 
yeare, at 5 per cent. interest, 

Pamphlets, Circulars, and Maps, giving fall and reliable in- 
formation on the Climate, and its healthfulness, Soil, Water, 
Timber, Coal, Rock, Productions, Markets, etc., can be hed 
gratuiteusly on application by letter or otherwise to 

GEO. 8S. HAKRIS, Eastern Land Agent, 
No. 40 State st., Boston, Mass., or to 
JOSLAH BUNT, Land Commissioner 


Of the H. and &t J. R. R., Mannibal, Mo. 





(eI aleo continue as Agent of the 
New England Colony to Missouri, 
and will furnish all desired information of this promising enter- 


prise. Address GEO. x, HARRIS, 





MODERN SCAOOL FOR THE ORGAN, 

NEW, PROGRESSIVE, AND PRACTICAL 
METHOD. By Joun Zunvet. This work meets the 
student after he has obtained @ moderate knowledge of the ele- 
mente of music and of the key-board of the Organ, and conducts 
him through the details of Fingering, Touch, Stops, Pedal-Play- 
ing. etc., to a full and complete mastery of the instrument. Tne 
author’s long experience as a teacher of pupils, from beginners 
to advanced players. eminently qualified him for the task of pro- 

ducing a work which is rapidly becoming the most 


Perfect System of Organ Instruction Extant. 


Every one who wishes to learn or obtain greater ¢xcellence in 
Organ Playing, should possess a copy of this excellent work. 
Price $3, on receipt of which it will be mailed, t-paid, by the 
publishers, DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ANTED—AGENTS TO SELL PACKAGES 
of STATIONERY and JEWELRY, 
At prices one-third less than can be purchased elsewhere. 
on or address (stamp inclosed) J. L. BAILEY, 
No. 154 Court st., Boston, Mags. 


TEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 
Ai PUBLISUED BY THe AMERICAN 8.-8, Union, 


The American Sundav-School Hymn-Book. 
Compiled by a Committee of Pestors and Superintendents in 
New York. Containing 455 choice and appropriate Hymns for 
Sunday-schools. 

$10 per 100. 





Call 





For sale by G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
American &.-S. Union Depository, 
No. 509 Broadway, New York. 


AXQUISITE PHOTOGRAPH OF 


MAJOR ANDERSON. 


Taken at Fort Sumter, February 8, 1861. Price 25 cents. A 
remittance in postage stamps will bring the portrait by return 


mail. 
E. ANTHONY, No. 501 Broadway, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Photographic materials. Every 
Awerican patriot will prize this picture. 
Also, Photographs of General Scott, Crittenden, Buchanan, 
Lincoln, Seward, Beecher, and all other eminent Americaas, at. 
the same price. Catalogue gent on receipt of stamp. 
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Kamily Beading. 
Se  - 
NEVERMORE. 
+: the sun of life shone bright, 
9 all was joy; for hope had flung 
Aveund our steps a radiant light, 
And sweet flowers in our pathway sprung. 
We deemed our lives should ever wear 
Their summer dress of light and bloom ; 
We had not seen the valley where 
High hopes are shaded by the tomb. 
Again we met: long years had passed 
Away ; bright hopes had faded all, 
Aad Time around our lives had cast 
The shadow of a funeral pall. 
I saw Death’s banner darkly wave 
Above the life so dear to me ; 
Yet powerless was my arm to save— 
She 3ank beneath the shoreless sea 
Whence none return ; and I alone 
Must walk the earth, till Time is o’er 
With me: then by our Father’s throne 
We'll meet to part—oh, Nevermore. 
Wakefield, R. I. 





THE LOST ONE FOUND." 
THE CONFESSION PROPOSED, 
BY REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 


Tue purpose which the lost one avowed, resolves 
itself into two parts—what he will do, and what he 
will say ;—his choice and his confession ; his act and 
es interpretation. The act is clearly laid out and 
determined. The present condition shall be entirely 
forsaken ; the past career shall be completely changed ; 
fhe paternal love of God shall be accepted and 
trusted ; the soul shall seek him, and try to find its 
Mfe in him alone. The choice thus described is 
perfectly distinct and entire. I will trust him, and 
seek him as my Father still. I can offer him nothing. 
I ean bring back nothing. All that I carried out, I 
have wasted and abused. I will go to him just as I 
am. This purpose is fixed. And however dim may 
be the light, and the intelligence of trath yet wanting 
in proper discrimination, there is undoubted reality in 
the feeJing which prompts the new choice, and in the 
azetual shape in which the choice is made. 

But there is a second part described in this deter- 
mination. The awakened wanderer resolves what he 
will say, as well as what he will do. Our gracious 

Lerd describes this with beautiful accuracy. We 
find in our constant ministry for him the very facts 
brought eut which he describes, and in the very 
relations in which he places them. The very lan- 
gaage which he will use, the sinful youth maditates 
and arranges. It shall be the language of perfect 
simeevity. “I will say unto him.” I will tell him 
jost what I 1eel. I will attempt to hide nothing, 
eenceal nothing, withhold nothing. This is a most 
important element in the wandeyer’s return. “ My 
sen,”’ said Joshua to Achan, “ give glory to the Lord 
God of Isiacl, and make confession unto him; aad 
tell me now what thou hast done: hide it not from 
me.” And Achan answered Joshua, “ Indeed I have 
sinned agsinst the Lord God of Israel, and thus and 
thus have I done.” The heart is wearied of the 
burden and the service of sin. It has no doubt of 
the reality of its own purposes and feelings It is 
perfecily sure of the sincerity of its new choice and 
trust, however dim and dark may be its apparent 
convictions of truth. It has a deep sense of its own 
degradation and debasement—a painfal living con- 
sciousness of the wrong and ruin of its past choice 
and course. It has no false shame in telling, wher- 
ever they ought to be told, all its feelings in relation 
to its sin and folly. It feels the bitterness of its 
transgression tco sincerely, and is too sadly, really 
weaiied with it, and sorry for it, to allow any false 
pride in its acknowledgment of the fact. To humble 
himself before God, and to pour out his soul to him, 
in secret acknowledgment of all his guilt and crimes, 
the repenting sinner finds a vast privilege and an 
wrspeakable blessing. He would cover nothing from 
him, even were it possible. David in his 51st Psa'm, 
Daniel in his 9th chapter, Ezra in his 9th ¢hapter, 
present the examples and the very language of such 
real and sincere humiliation. Could Se get our 
yeuthful wanderer to take these divinely arranged | 
eonfessions and make them his own,—how really 
would they express the feelings of his heart, and 
a him in his becoming approach to a pardoning 

v 

The language described in this relation, is that of 
sincere aflection. “I will say unto him, Farurr.” 
How cear and precious is the title! Whata privilege 
is it to be permitted to use it! The Scriptures are 
fali of this father-character in God. Its tenderness, 
its faithfulness, its patience, its bounty, its wisdom, 
its forethought and supply, are shining in every part 
ef these revelations of God. “A Father of the father- 
less is God in his holy habitation.” The soul is 
blessed that can really lay hold of it and keep it. 
When the sinner can feel the privilege and the dis- 
pesition for its enjoyment, it is a blessed revelation 
and gift to him. There standeth one by him whom 
he knows not, to lead him and teach him in this 
heavenly line of instruction. When the heart can 
really look upward and say, “‘ Father,””—the way is 
epened to perfect confidence and trust.. The appre- 
priate shape is given to sorrow for sin. It becomes a 
real, godly sorrow,—generous, tender, submissive, 
arising froin a consciousness of personal ingratitude 
and guilt, referring to the memory of a Father’s love 
and holiness, and wearied and grieved with sin in 
Rseif, and not with its effects only. In such a spirit 

the sinner is able to say with sincere affection, 
“Father.” Though perfectly unworthy, I will trust 
him ; though extremely guilty, I still love him ; though 
jastly condemned, I will still go to him; though 
dee; ly ungrateful, I long to be with him, and to be 
azecepted by him. 

It is the acknowledgment of guilt, and of the oon- 
aciousness of this guilt as the real character of the 
life. “I have sinned against heaven and befvre 
thee.” The whole of the life past looks sad and 
fearful. Every Divine commandment, every heav- 
enly promise, every human relation, seems to utter 
@ondemnation only. All have been violated and 
despised in this sinful history. The sinner comes 
before God, truly penitent and self-condemned. The 
ene cry of the heart is, “I have sinned.’”’ To go 
ever a minute detail of all the items and elements of 
this wicked course, is unnecessary and impossible. 
Nay, it is unedifying and undesirable. True sorrow 
bews down in a sincere but simple and general tes- 
timony. It delights not to dwell in the painful, per- 
haps disgusting details of the guilt confessed. The 

heart loathes the sight anf the memory of its own 
oeerruptions, and, unwilling to recall the facts lest the 
memory should again minister to its corruptions, it 
eonfesses just what it feels, that the whole is guilt— 
fearful, unmingled guilt, making the conscious trans- 
greesor the chief of sinners. F 

Paterna) love has no pleasure in these details of 
personal sin. This the Lord illustrates in a further 
stage of bis description. It is here that one of the 
Mnes of difference between Divine revelation of truth 

aad duty for man, and the corrupting superstitions of 
human device, is found. Man's superstition, rather, 
should we say, a power more wicked and hateful than 
man, has arrayed a minute confessional, in which all 
the scenes, symptoms, and actings of the sinner’s 
@rimes are to be renewed in the story of them, under 
the false guise of a religious duty. Nothing could be 
eonceived more adapted to perpetuate the crimes 
eonjessed, or more sure to deepen the power of the 
inherent corruptions thus skillfully displayed and 
renewed in view. True penitence could never abide 
a disgusting arraigning like this. K bows itself in 
the very dust of humiliation, and acknowledges with 
shame and sorrow that the whole of life is sin, “ from 
the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no 
soundness in it.” And its sincere, earnest, all-in- 
eluding cry is, ‘I have sinned.” 

“T have sinned against heaven, and before thee.” 
Not merely will the wanderer acknowledge the fact 
of his transgression, but its guilt and its ingratitude. 
They are not the meré violations of human relatioas, 
—the varied obligations of an earthly state, that now 
distress him. These are painful and sad enough. Bat 
it is the higher majesty of heaven which has been 
eutraged. It is the pure and supreme law of God 
which has been violated. Every offense has been an 
offense against God. The guilt of such a life is seen 
im the light of the Divine holiness and authority. As 
every part of life is called up to view, only the more 
elearly does the hostility of every part to the will and the 
Word of God appear. And though men in the various 
connections in which he has stood to them have been 
injwed, and might justly arise and complain against 
him,—and the memory of this responsibility and in- 

fluerce of his life for evil to others distresses and 
hun bles him,—the sinner truly penitent looks through 
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and above all these to God—as the one especially | 


offended, and to his guiltiness before him, as the 
character of life especially humbling and condemn- 
ing to his soul. David says, “ Against thee, thee 
cnly, have I sinned!” A true sense of the guilt of 
sin against God comparatively hides from view the 
other aspects of our sin, though the converted sin- 
Wr can never be satisfied till he has made complete 
repavation for every wrong, and, to the utmost of his 
power, restored that which he has himself taken 
awey. But the point, as we here consider it, does not 
yet embrace these succeeding views. This is the 
confession which the lost one resolves to make. Sin- 
cerely, affectionately}; humbly, without reserve, he 
will go back and tell a pardoniog God just what he 
feels, and what he thinks, and what he is. He will 
aeknowledge to him the view which he now takes of 
his past course of life, and implore his pardon, and 
a merciful acceptance from him. This is the present 
fixed purpose of his heart. A still further expression 
of his mind we must postpone. 





THE GREAT TEST. 
BY A NEW OONTRIBUTOR. 


“On! to enter eternity with one doubt upon the 
mind,” exclaimed the pious commentator, Seott, 
momentarily overwhelmed with a sense of its great 
realities a short time before his decease. ‘ Eternity! 
Eternity! Eternity! Eternity!” 

It is fruitless to attempt to gain an adequate idea 
of eternal existence. 

“ How long art thou, eternity ?’’ is asked in a grand 
old German hymn. And the reflective answer : 

“* A little bird, with fretting beak, 
Might wear to nought tke loftiest peak, 
Though but each thousand years it came, 
But thou wert then as now the same,” 

Four hundred and thirty-two million years, accord- 
ing to the saered books of the Hindoos, make one day 
of Brahma. But an epoch of Brahma would not be 
eternity. Far-reaching and tedious to contemplate 
is the illustration by which Saurin once endeavored 


their fature state. “I take,’’ he said, “ the greatest 
number of years that can be imagined. I add ages 
to ages, millions of ages to millions of ages. I form 
of these a fixed number, and stay my imagination. 
I then suppose God to create a world like this. I 
suppese him creating it by forming one atom after 
another, and employing in the production of each 
atom the time fixed in my calculation. Then I sup- 
pose the Creator to arrange these atoms, and to 
pursue the same plan of arranging them as of creat- 
ing them. Finally, I suppose him to dissetve the 
whole, observing the same method in the dissolution 
as he observed in the creation and disposition of the 
whole.” Great, indeed, would be the time spent in 
the accomplishment of such a work. But even this 
would not be eternity. 
“A circle infinite thou art, 
Thy center is eternal now.” 

In no manner is the power of religion more impress- 
ively illustrated than in the conduct of the Christian, 
serenely contemplating, at the close of life, his prox- 
imity to eternity; and in no condition is the utter 
destitution of the unregenerate soul so clearly visible 
as when it is called, in the last hours of its probation, 
to reflect on the same event. In the vigor of his 
health, man may deceive both himself and his fellow- 
men; but, when he stands on the brink of eternity, 
aroused from the lethargy into which he has fallen, 
instinctively conscious of what he is, and what is to 
be his destiny, lost in bis endeavors to gain a concep- 
tion of the endless state upon which he is about to 
enter, he can no longer deceive himself, and it is 
most frequently the case, he dares no longer deceive 
others. On the brink of eternity man walks with 
care. There his real feelirgs are expressed. There 
the sinner wrecks his false views, theories, and hopes, 
and the Christian proves to the last the truth and 
consolation of his faith, looks forward to a more 
glorious inheritance, rejoices and triumphs. 

“T pant for eternity,” said Zeuxiss ‘Tis sweet 
for me to think of eternity,”’ said Brainard, “I am 
almost there.’’ “My hope is such that I am not 
afraid to plunge into eternity,” said Andrew Fuller, 
shortly before his death. ‘I bless God,’’ said Dr. 
Watts in his last days, ‘I can lie down with comfort 
at night, net being solicitous whether I awake in this 
world or in another.” In like strain Charles Wesley 
expressed his feelings on his death-bed : 

“In age and feebleness extreme, 

Who shall a helpless worin redeem? 

Jesus, my onity hope thou art— 

Strength of my failing flesh and heart ; 

Oh, could I catch a smaie from thee, 

And drop into eternity !” 

“T go,” said Whitfield, in his memorable sermon, 
preached at Newburyport on the day of his death, 
“to my everlasting rest. My sun has_ risen, 
shone, and is setting—nay, it is about to rise 
and shine for ever, I have not lived in vain. 
And, though I could liye to preach Christ a 
thousand years, I die to be with him, which 
is far better.’ “I have now done with mortal 
things,’’ wrote Elizabeth Rowe, “ and ail to come is 
vast eternity. Eternity! How transporting is the 
sound! As long as God exists, my being aud happi- 
ness are, I doubt not, secure. These unbounded de- 
sires which the wide creation cannot limit, shall be 
satisfied for ever.”’ 

To such as these—true, humble, devoted followers 
of Christ—eternity approaches like the stealing on of 
eve to the laborer, bearing him peace and rest. 
The serenity of a summer’s nigatfall is in their twi- 
light of life. Their death is a mors sinemorte. The 
Delectable Mountains and the beautiful Beulah are 
theirs. To him who inhabits eternity, and beneath 
whose wing they have found a refuge in the varying 
scenes of life, they are going. He is their Father, 
their Savier, and comforter; and the way that leads 
to him cannot be otherwise than delightful. 

Reverse the medal, and how different is the pic- 
ture. “It is net giving up my breath,’’ wrote a young 
nobleman, who after a gay and chivalrous career, in 
which he had derided religion, and held himself aloof 
from its influence, was prostrated by a fatal disease, 
“it is not being for ever insensible that is the thought 
at which I shrink. It is the terrible hereafter, the 
something beyond the grave at which I reeoil. Those 
great realities, which, in the hours of mirth and van- 
ity, I have treated as phantoms, as the idle dreams of 
superstitious beings, these start forth and dare me 
now in their most terrible demonstration. My awak- 
ened conscience fe€ls something of that eternal ven- 
geance I have often defied. 

“To what hights of madness is it possible for 
human nature toreach! What extravagance is it to 
jest with death dnd to laugh at damnation! to sport 

with eternal chains, and recreate a jovial fancy 
with the scenes of infernal misery ! 

“Oh with what horror do I recall those hours of 
vanity which I have wasted! Return, ye lost neglected 
moments. How should I prize you above the East- 
ern treasures! Let me dwell with hermits; let me 
rest on the cold earth; let me converse in cottages ; 
may I but once mere stand a candidate for an im- 
mortal crown, and have my probation for eelestial 
happiness.” 

Alas! to hear the approach of the waves of eternity 
with such confessions as these—to acknowledge that 
life has been a failure, that the future is dark, that 
the soul is preadmonished that something dreadful 
awaits it—how solemn! how awful! How pitiable 
is the expression of the departing Col. Gardiner, 
“ Would I were that dog ;” of Randolph of Roanoke, 
* Remorse, remorse, remorse!” of the voluptuous 
Sir Francis Delaval, “‘ Let my example warn you of 
the fatal error into which I have fallen ;"’ of the am- 
bitious Cardinal Mazarine, ‘‘ Oh, my poor soul! what 
will become of thee? whither wilt thou go?’ How 
does it touch the heart with commiseration to hear 
the brilliant Madame Du Deffant declare in one sen- 
tence her infidelity, and, in another, refute the declar- 
ation by exclaiming in despair, ** Tell me why, detest- 
ing life, I yet dread to die!” or to read the melan- 
choly assertion of the erring Byran, made near the 
close of his life, “I have often wished for insanity, 
for anything to quell memory, the never-dying worm 
that feeds on my heart !”’ 

_ Are we building our heavenly hopes on a founda- 
tion that will stand in the presence of eternal 
realities? Soon, at the longest, we must play our 
part in the last great tragedf of life. We live 
surrounded by the elements of dissolution. Of those 
elements our frail bodies are made, and they must 
soon perish. “Like the dream of a distracted per- 
son,” says Jeremy Taylor, “man goes off, and is 
forgotten.” “A dream of a shadow,” sung Pinder of 
life; and the Hebrew Psalmist, « We spend our 
years as @ tale that is told.” Almost before we are 
aware, our years will draw to a close, and the 
threshold of eternity will lie before us. Witt our last 
hour usher us into misery or felicity? Overwhelmed 
with remorse for.a wasted life, shall we tremble over 
the brink of eternity as the sere leef trembles in the 
autumn wind, over the precipice that girts the sea? 
or, filled with the love of God, shall we rejoice in the 
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assurance that we have a glory begun within us that 
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A GARDEN OF SPICES. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Ow the southern coast of Scotland—almost in sight 
from the deoks of the Ounard steamers as they pass 
in to Liverpool—lies the parish of Anworth. In this 
ancient parish there was standing not many yeark 
since—and perhaps is standing te this hour—ag 
ancient and rustic ehurch. The swallows, duri 
many @ summer, built their nests in the crannies 
its reof. The crumbling walls were garnitured wi 
moss, and festooned with creeping vines. In the new 
College of Edinburgh, its rusty key still hangs as a 
precious relic of the era of the “Solemn League and 
Covenant.” The old oaken pulpit is still preserved. 
And well it may be. For in that pulpit once stood a 
man of whom it used te be said that he was always 
praying, always preaching, always visiting the sick, 
always catecbizing, and always studying the Word of 
God. He it was who uttered that memorable saying 
to his beloved people, ‘‘My witness is above that 
your heaven would be two heavens to me, and the 
salvation of you all as two salvations unto me,”’ 
That was the pulpit of Saux, Ruraerrorp—glory of 
all devout Scotchmen. 

The savory Bible-saturated discourses once preach- 
ed in that hallowed place to weeping and melted 
auditors have, for the most part, perished long ago. 
But sti) that pastor is remembered, and will be wijie 
there are loving Christian hearts on earth. His 
world-known “ Letters” will be Rutherford’s enduring 
memorial. More than two centuries ago they were 
written—in the dark troublous days of obstinate King 
Chailes the Ist—yet the smell of the myrrh and the 
cassia has never departed from this GARDEN oF 
Spices. The delicious aroma of devotion breathes 
from every line. Without any syecial .interest as 
deseriptive or historical letters—devoid of all literary 
ambitions and all the ological dissertations, they live, 
and will ever live, from the perennial Caristliness 
that pervades them ; they are the artless love-letters 
of a holy heart on fire with the love of Jesus. The 
sainted McCheyne was wont to make his Rutherford 
a companion for the closet. Cecil styled it “one of 
my classies.”” Richard Baxter said, “Hold off the 
Bible, and such a book the world never saw.” This 
sounds extravagant to those who have never gone 
into this garden of spices for themselves, and placked 
the purple clusters trom laden trellises, and iahaled 
the heavenly perfumes that finger on the air. 

The copy of Rutherford’s Letters which stands in 
our bookcase—an excellent reprint by the Carters— 
is too thoroughly pencil-marked fo any one else’s 
owne rship. It is hard to keep your pencil from mak- 
ing Bote of such a passage as this: “ Weicome, 
welcome Jesus, in what way soever thou comest. if 
We can but get a sight of thee. And sure I am that 
it is better to be sick, providing that Christ come to 
the bedside, and draw aside the curtains and say, 
Courage, I am thy salvation, than to enjoy lusty 
health, and never to be visited of Goi.” Or sacha 
terse, epigrammatic sentence as the following : “ His 
loved ones are most tried; the lintel-stones and pil- 
lars of bis new Jerusalem suff-r more knocks of God’s 
hammer than the common side-wall stones.” Sume- 
times his s60fYs rapt into a sort of delirium of 
heavenly love, as when in writing to Lady Kenmure, 
he says: “Honorable Lady, keep your first love. 

Hold the first match with that soul-delighting Bride- 
groom, our sweet, sweet Jesus, the Rose of Snaron, 
aud the sweetest-smelled rose in all his Father’s 
garden. I would sot exchange one smile of his 
lovely face for king¢éoms. Let others take their silly 
feckless heaven in this life. Pat up your heart. 
Shout for joy. Your King is coming to fetch you to 
his Father's house.” In writing of the indestructi- 
bility of the church, he says: “ That bash has been 
burning these four thousand years, but no man has 
yet seen the ashes of that fire.’ 

For that church he underwent sore and harassing 
persecutions. He was confined for two years at 
Aberdeen, but “found Jesus sweet to him in that 
place.” He used to date his letters «from Christ's 
palace in Aberdeen ;” and the very stones in the 
walls of his droery «pertmont -grrureled in his eyes 
jike rubies.”” On his way from home thither, he spent 
a night with Dickson, the author of the incomparable 
They hada 
night like that which Great Heart and Old Honest 
sent with the hospitable Gaius in Bunyan’s allegory ; 
for they were both pilgrims halting for a few hours 
on their march to the Celestial City. As soon as the 
confinement at Aberdeen ended, Ratherford hastened 
back to his hungry flock of shepherds and fishermen 
in the parish of Anworth. 

From thence he was called to a Professor's chair 
at St. Andrews, but was soon deposed by the Govern- 
ment, and his works were burned in Edinburgh by 
the hands of the common hangman. He was also 
summoned before Parliament on a false charge of 
treason. But the summons came too late. He was 
on his dying bed, and calmly remarked that he had 
got another summons before a superior Judge, and 
sent this message, “(I behove to answer my first sum- 
mons; and ere your day,I will be where too few 
kings and great folk ever come.” 

On his dying bed he cried out—“ Oh! for arms to 
embrace him! oh for a well-tuned harp!’ Like some 
other departing saints, he seemed to have a premo- 
nition of the very time when he should pass over the 
unbridged river; and on the last afternoon of his life 
he said, “‘ This night will close the door, anc fasten my 
anchor within the vail, and I shall go away im a sleeo 
by five e’clock in the morning. There is nothing now 
between me and the resurrection, but ‘this day thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise.’ ”’ As the enrapturing 
visions of the open gate broke upon his failing eyes, 
he exclaimed—Glory, glory dwelleth in Immanuel’s 
land! With this chant of triumph on his lips, he 
passed through the gate into the city. When the 
news reached Parliament that he was dying, it was 
voted that he should net die in the college as a Pro- 
fessor. Lord Burleigh arose and said, “ You cannot 
vote him out of heaven.” Nor could they vote him 
out of the hearts of tens of thousands who have found 
in that orchard of spiritual delights which his fervid 
piety planted for them, some of the sweetest satisfac- 
tions their souls shall feed on this side of the New 
Jerusalem. The nearer we come to our home, the 
nearer some books grow to us. And upon that shelf 
of our inner sanctum, on which we lay our Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the Saint’s Rest, and Thomas 4 Kempis, 


we should have a place, too, for Samuel Rutherford’s 
Letters. 





THE STORY OF AGNES AVERY: 


FOR CHILDREN WHO WOULD LIKE TO BE LIKE HER. 
BY FRANCES LBE. 


Ix a little old brown house, under the drooping 
branches of a tall elm-tree that overshadowed it like 
@ great umbrella, lived old Mr. Avery, and Agnes 
Avery, his daughter. A’balsam-fir grew near the 
door, which a robin built his nest in. A bed of cham- 


,omile grew under ene window, and some stems of 


caraway under the other. There was nothing more 
to make Agnes’s home look pleasanter than any other 
little old brown moss-grown house ; only some poor 
homes have no green grass around, gay with butter- 
cups and clover blossoms, as hers. 

Are you wondering Agnes didn’t have a flewer- 
garden? If she couldn’t get roses and verbenas, yet 
marigolds and poppies are better than nothing, and 
they are common enough, so that anybody can have 
an abundance of such old-fashioned flowers. 

Agnes was lame, dear child, and did the work for 
herself and her father, while wheeling about the 
house in her chair, and she could go out of doors only 
very seldom. 

Mr. Avery had a trifling income, which supported 
them in a humble way, and they had learned to 
meke their wants simple and few. 

So in the three low rooms, with a nervous, notional 
old man, who was withal somewhat irritable, Agnes 
was living the life that God had given to her. 

Do you think it must have been a stinted, desolate 
one—you who have health and perfect limbs, a jay- 
ous group of brothers and sisters, a loving mother 
and father? Listen while I tell you how she mast 
even this poor life beautifal. 

One sunny afternoon Edith and Edna May brought 
in their crocheting to sit awhile with Agnes. 

Her face was so cheerful, as she looked up from 
the pile of coarse mending that filled a rush-bottomed 
chair by her side, and the tones of her voice were 50 
earnest when she said she was glad to see them, and 
bad been wishing they would come in, that the smoke- 
stained, unpainted room brightened and looked cheer- 
ful too. 

You have noticed semetimes,—haven’t you, chil- 
dren ?—when you were feeling dull and lonesome, 
and everything about you looked gloomy, what a 





sudden change would be thrown over even the sense- 
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less farniture when a dear friend came in with a 
wing face to tell some pieasant piece of news ? 

Edith had picked a buttercup by the roadside, and 

as she put it among the braids of Agnes’s brown hair, 
the cheerful face looked grateful and happy, as though 
the frail flower had been made of topaz with emerald 
leaves, and would not drop its full-blown petals before 
the day was done. : 

There is a great deal of happiness to be found in 
very little things, if we will only try to find it, and I 
gon’t know why it isn’t a Christian duty to try; at 
any rate Agnes thought so. 

«You don’t know,” she said to Edna, “ how much 
cociety this handkerchief you gave me is.” ; 

It was only one of those cotton handkerchiefs with 
a printed purple border, that you can buy for half a 
dime, but Agnes said she kept it on the table by her,. 
and looked at it thinking of Edna, while she smelt 
the fragrant birch that filled the wood-box, and heard 
the distant voices of children at play, till it seemed 
as though @ person was sitting by her. 

Edna smiled, and then the smile faded away as she 
said mournfully— 

“Oh, Agnes, mother isn’t willing I should go back 
to the seminary this fall, and I cannot bear to think 
of giving itup. She has in some way taken & preju- 
dice against the school, on account of what Miss 
Duncan said. I knowshe is mistaken in her opinion, 
but all I can say only seems to make her more settled. 
What canIdo? My heart is so set about keeping on 
to graduate with my class.” 

Edna began to cry, and the tears stood in Agnes’s 
pitying eyes, as she said : 

“You will be sure to go, Edna, if it is the best 
thing for you, but you cannot tei what the best thing 
is. God is not impatient as we are, and he some- 
times lets us wait a long time before we see the 
reason why we are denied something we think we 
must have, and ask for with a ‘ voice of strong cry- 
ing’ It is my greatest comfort to believe that he 

verrules in the least little thing that happens, so 
bec if it is quite impossible for us to do or have 

mething which we greatly desire, we may be sure 
ve are serving God by trying to be patient and happy 
witheut it. I don’t know what I should do without 
svch a belief.” 

\Then, in a soothing way, and with deep sympathy, 
ayif she felt the disappointment herself, she tried to 
tyn the bright side out, till Edna went away com- 
foried, repeating to herself, as she went, the words 
ofWhittier, which her friend had read : 

| “Oh! why and whither? God knows all: 

I only know that he is good, 
And that whatever may befail, 

\ Or here or there, must be the best that could.” 

Agnes had not been long alone, when a child came 
inwith some stems of checkerberries and a bunch of 
friged gentians., There were not many—not enough to 
fillp Gmbler, so Agnes folded some paper over the 
ton and cut a round hole for the stalks te go through, 
wifle the little giver watched her with an earnest 
face, happy that her gift was treated with so much 
attention ;—telling, meantime, how her pink calico 
dreis has clover leaves all over it—and how there 
Was a new scholar at schvol to-day, Ciara Lane’s 
litile sister—and how this little sister didn’t sit still 
atal, but puta little mite of a slate-pencil away up 
her 20se ever so high up, and frightened the teacher 
—aml how the teacher got it out at last—and how 
Clara said she didn’t mean to bring her litue sister 
again as long as she lived and breathed; no, never! 

Ajl these things Agnes listened to with lively inter- 
est, and when she was informed besides that her 
guest had gone to the head of the spelling-class on 
the word separate, going right abeve the older girls, 
you might have thought she was little Nelly’s own 
mother, by the pleasure she showed. 

~ And then Mr. Avery came in, rather out of humor. 

“ You haven’t got the tea-kettile boiled yet, daugh- 
ter, and I want my supper now. I don’t see what 

you find to do that you can’t pay alittle attention to 
me, and not always be sewing when I come home 
hungry,”’ said he in a complaining tone. 

“Why, father!’? Agnes answered gently; “it is 
not so late by an hour as you usually have supper.” 

“T can’t help that. I want my supper when I do 
want it;—and now where are my boots? I left them 
right here in the middle of the floor, when I went 
away, and I wish you wouldn’t hide my things so.” 

The boots were found in their proper place; and 
Mr. Ave Uae eating some bread and milk, because 
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todk up her scrap-poun, and read some favorite poems 
till the shade of sadness had left her fave, and the 
light of a quiet heart shone again in her eyes. 

“Your humble servant!" said a loud voice, and a 
large, coarse-looking woman courtseyed stiffly in the 
doorway. 

Agnes returned the greeting pleasantly, and after 
Mrs. Wilks was seated, began to make some kind in- 
quiries about her rheumatism. 

She answered, shortly, that it was well enough ; 
she expected that liniment Miss Agnes sent helped it 
masterly—and her voice softened 2 trifle ; but hard 
ened again as she went on to say, after a short 
pause— 

“T called up, Miss Agnes, to tell you I can’t wash 
for you any more if your father doesn’t bring around 
the clothes more punctual. It puts me back about all 
my work not to have them come when I expect 
them.” 

“It 1s too bad, Mrs. Wilks,’’ said Agnes, in a soft, 
peace-making tone; “I’ve felt uneasy about that 
very often. I always get the clothes ready in season, 
but you know, Mrs. Wilks, father is getting old, and 
be has sdme peculiar ways, as we all have, and likes 
to take his own time. But I will speak to him about 
it, and do the best I can to have them sent sooner. I 
can’t have you give up doing the washing, for father 
is so particular I don’t think anybody else eould suit 
him.” 

Mrs. Wilks was somewhat mollified, and proceeded 
to give Agnes a bunch of violets. Not that she cared 
anything about posies herself, but she let a few of 
them grow because her daughter, dead and gone, used 
to be so fond of them. 

“Oh! it was a great stroke when I was called to 
part with her. I always thought I should have been 
a better woman if Eliza had been spared to me,”’ 
said she, wiping her eyes on her apron. 

Agnes took up her book. “Let me read you 
something, Mrs. Wilks ; I know you will like it.” 

So she read to the attentive listener Longfellow’s 
beautiful poem called “ Resignation.” No one else 
would have thought of finding a chord in Mrs. Wilks’s 
breast responsive to a piece of poetry, but Agnes had 
touched one. 

“Won't you read that again?” said she, when it 
was done; and then, “Won't you write it off for 
me?” : 

When the woman left, she had no more thought of 
refusing to wash for Agnes’s father, with all his 
troublesome ways, and had almost forgotten that she 
had any errand but to carry the “ violets.” 

She was not the only one who left the little old 
brown house softened and bettered. 

So the days roll by, each one just touching the hem 
of the next day before it vanishes for ever, and each 
one finds my beloved Agnes—who does not live alone 
in this story—quiet and busy in her little corner of 
the wide earth. 

All who want recipes or patterns, all who want 
sympathy for mind or body, in sorrow or in joy, come 
to her, and go away again, glad that ever there is 
such a good creature as Agnes Avery born into the 
world. 

And so it is that “a cheerful heart doeth good like 
a medicine.” 

Greenfield, Mass. 


Selections. 


‘FALSE PROVERBS. 


“ 4 youne fellow must sow his wild oats.” In all 
the wide range of accepted British maxims there is 
none, take it for all in all, more thoroughly abomina- 
ble than this one as to the sowing of wild oats. Look 
at it on what side you will, and I will defy you to 
make anything but a cevil’s maxim of it. What a 
man—be he young, old, or middle-aged—sows, that, 
and nothing else, shall he reap. The one only thing 
to do with wild oats is to put them carefully into the 
hottest part of the fire, and get them burnt to dust, 
every seed of them. If yowsow them, no matter in 
what ground, up they will come, with leng tough 
roots like couch-grass, and luxuriant stalks and 
leaves, as sure as there is a sun in heaven—a crop 
which it turns one’s heart cold to think.of. The 
devil, too, whose crop they are, will see that 
they thrive, and you and nobody else will have to reap 
them; and no common reaping will get them out of 
the soil, which must be dug down deep again and 
again. Well for you if, with all your care, you can 
make the ground sweet again by your dying day. 
“ Boys will be boys,” is not much better, but that has 
a true side toit ; but this encouragement to the sow- 
ing of wild oats is simply devilish, for it means that 
a young man is to — way to the temptations and 
follow the lusts of What are we to do with 
the wild oats of manhood and old age—with ambition, 
overreaching, the false weights, hardness, suspicion, 











avarice—if the wild oats of youth are to be sown, 
and not burnt? What possible distinction can we 


draw between them? If we may sow the one, why 
not the other?—From “ Tom Brown at Oeford.” 





THE MONTH OF MARCH 


springlike, and some of the early flowers are giving 
signs of development, and many n shoots are 
peering above the surface, deceived by the mildness 
of the weather; “not merely foolish yeung plants 
without experience,” as Sydney Smith once said on 
a like occasion, “but,old plants that have been 
deceived before by premature springs ; and for such,” 





Tur three closing days of the month were very 
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THE BODY'S ACTION ON THE MIND, 


Vouvwrs are now written and spoken upon the effee} 
of the mind upon the body. Much of itis true. But 
I wish a little more was thought of the effect of the 
body on the mind. You who believe yourselves 
overwhelmed with anxieties, but are able every day 
to walk up Regent street, or owt in the country, to 
take your meals with others in other rooms, etc., you 
little know how much your anxieties are net 
lightened ; you little Know how intensified the 

become to those who can have no change ; how thé 
very walls of their sick-rooms seem hung with their 
cares ; how the ghosts of their troubles haunt their 





he added, “one has no pity.” So wrote the cynic; 
but trusting loveliness should never want for pity, 
and it is more becoming to adopt the language of an 
anonymous poet, who says : 


“O gentle flowers! 
Each spring, as forth I walk 
To meet you, 
And listen to the talk 
Of brooks that also greet you, 
What hours 
Are those, ere _ a leaf is known, 
To meet you all alone, 
Gazing with those large, truthful eyes 
Upon the treacherous skies, 
n uncomplaining mood, 
On the bleak solitude ; 
Breathing your fragile lives away, 
Unconscious of your fleeting stay. 


“ Ye never fail, 
Felt is the first warm sun ; 
And forth begins the strife 
Of many a hidden life, 
Left anes its birth, 
T’ escape the darksome earth, 
Till, stealing on the gale, 
Gomes borne an infant scent, 
And, one by one 
Qn either hand 
A fairy company ye stand, 
Happy, content— 
On earth nothing so fair and innocent.” _ 
—Newark Advertiser. 





A SAD HISTORY. 


Yrsrerpay afternoon the remains of a man were 
conveyed to their long resting-;lace, the last few 
years of whose life present a singular commentary 
uy On some phases of human nature. 

The deceased was connected with some of the best 
families in the state, was liberally educated, gradu- 
ated as a physician from one of the first colleges in 
the country, and married the daughter of a wealthy 
citizen of Boston. Naturally of a tree and generous 
disposition, and fond ef good living, he did not accu- 
mulate any property, and some eight years since went 
to California for the purpose of bettering his condi- 
tion. While he was absent his wife’s father dieu, 
leaving her a handsome property, the income of which 
has enabled ber to live with ease and elegance in 
Beacon street, but w, on her husband’s return from his 
upsuccessful trip, she refused to live with him, ex- 
pressing no other reason than his misfortune in busi- 
ness. 

He was subsequently attacked with inflammatory 
theumatism and taken to the hospital, but his case 
proving incurable, and having no meats of sup,ort, 
he was removed to the island as a pauper. Tnrough 
the exertions of his mother, however, who is in her 
eigbtieth year, he was brought back to the city, and 
taken care of by her, with what assistance the char- 
itably disposed have rendered, until relieved by death. 
During al) this long and painful iliness, his wife and 
daughter, although living if affluence and luxury, 
have never visited him or contributed a shilliag to 
keep him from starving. The last day that he was 
able to go out was on the occasion of the visit of the 
Piince ot Wales to this city. With the assistance of 
two crutches he managed to reach the Common, 
where he saw for the last time his wite and daughter 
—1the latter a young lady of twenty; but they did not 
deign to cast a look of recognition upon the cripple 
and pauper, who had once borne the endearing title of 
hueband and father to them.—Boston Traveller, 
Thursday. 





EPITAPHS. 


In a certain New England village grave-yard may 
be seen the following novel inscription : 


“ This stone is sacred to the memory of 
Mrs. Dorotny SANDERSON, 
She was a virtuous wife, a tender mother, 
@ faishful friend, 2 
and always attcnded public worship.” 


~ < rhe Wane a 
indPe he a WRVeRtone” over We fthains of “Folin 
Henchel, the village blaeksmith, on which are these 
lines : 

‘My sledge and hammer lie declined, 
My bellows too have lost their wind, 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, 
My vice is in the dust al) laid, 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done ; 
My fire-dried corpse lies here at rest, 
My soul, smoke-like, soars to be blest.” 


The following belongs to “ Green Erin,” and may 
be seen on a tombstone in a town near Dublin: 


“Here lies the body of John Mound— 
Lost at sea and never found.” 


The following conveys a back-handed complim-2nt : 


“Maria Brown, wife of Timothy Brown, aged 80 years. She 
lived with her said husband 50 years, and died in the confident 
hope of a better life.” 


The next must have been written by a son of the 
Emerald Isle : 


“Here lie my three young children dear, 
Two at Harlington, and one here.” 


An Illinois farmer having buried a pair of favorite 


horses accidentally killed, placed over their remains 
the following classic inscription : 


“Peace to their manes !” 


The following epitaph appeared in the papers a 
hundred and odd years ago, on the death of Frederick 
Louis, eldest son of George II., and describes the 
feeling of the public of that day in regard te the 
royal family : 


“ Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead. 
Had it been his father, 
I had much rather. 
Had it been his brother, 
Stil) better than another. 
Had it been his sister, 
No ene would have missed her. 
Hada it been the whoie generation, 
Still better for the nation. 
But since ’tis only Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said.” 


We conclude with the following tribute to departed 
worth, which is to be seen in an old grave-yard in 
England : 


“Thou wast too good to live on earth with me, 
And I not good enough to die with thee.” 





AYAH AND CHILD. 


Ax, Ayah is a Hindoo servant, who takes care of 
the children—a nurse. Most European families in 
India who have young children employ a servant to 
take care of them—to attend to their being dressed, 
to take them out to walk, to play with them; and it 
often happens that the children become much at-* 
tached to the ayah, almost as much as to their own 
mother. 

The Hindoes employed as servants are commonly 
heathens or Mohammedans; there are as yet few 
Christian Hindoos, though the number is increasing. 
Hence the influence which most of the servants 
exert upon the children in the families of foreigners 
in India is very injurious. Asanexample: the wife 
of an English missionary was once walking out in 
the evening with her little daughter, a sweet child 
about six years old. They passed a heathen temple 
in their walk, and when they were opposite its en- 
trance, where the ugly idol inside could be seen from 
the road, the little girl put her hands together, lifted 
them up, and pressed them on her forehead ; this 
was what the natives call making pujah; it was 
worship paid to the idol. Our young readers can 
easily imagine how much that Christian mother was 
distressed on seeing this; and when she asked how 
her little daughter had learned to do such a thing, 
she found that she had been taught to do so by her 
ayah. Of course the sin of such worship was set 
before the child, but her mother must have felt sad at 
heart to see that her dear daughter was exposed to 
such bad examples. Indeed, our missionary friends 
would be glad to dispense with such servants if it 
were practicable; but their work sometimes, and 
tometimes their feeble health, make it necessary to 
employ them.— Missionary. 





MINISTERING ANGELS. 


I sue no light, I hear no sound, 
When midnight shades are .pread ; 
Yet angels — their tents around, 
And iet bed. 
ow —Jane Taylor. 





beds ; how impossible it is for them to escape from.s 


pursuing thought without some help from variety.. 


A patient can just as much move his leg when itis 


fractured as change his thoughts when no external 


help from variety is given him. This is, indeed, one 
of the main sufferings of sickness; just as the ame 
n 


posture is one of the main sufferings of the bro 
limb. ~~ 


Itis an ever-recurring wonder to see educated peop! 


who call themselves nurses, acting thus. They vary 
their own objects, their own employments, many times 


a day ; and while nursing (!) some bedridden sufferer, 
they let him lie there staring at a dead wall, without 
any change of object to enable him to vary his 
thoughts; and it never even occurs to them at ldast 
to move his bed, so that he can look out of the 
dow. No, the bed is to be always left im the darkést, 
dullest, remotest part of the room. 

I think it is a very common error among the well 
to think that “ with a little more self-control” the sick 
might, if they choose, “dismiss painful thoughts’ 
which “aggravate their disease,” ete. Believe me, 
almost any sick person who behaves deeently well 
exercises more self-control every moment of his day 
than you will ever know till you are sick yourself. 
Almost every step that crosses his room is painful ta . 
him ; almost every thought that crosses his brain is 
painful to him ; and if he can speak without being 
savage, and look without being unpleasant, he is exe 
ercising self-control. : 

Suppose you have been up all night, and instead of 
being allowed to have your cup of tea, you were to 
be told that you ought to “ exercise self-control,” what 
should you say? Now the nerves of the sick are 
always in the state that yours are in after you have 
been up all night. 

We will suppose the diet of the sick to be cared for, 
Then this state of nerves is most frequently to be 
relieved by care in affording them a pleasant view, @ 
judicious variety as to flowers, and pretty things. 
Light by itself will often relieve it. The craving for 
“the return of day,” which the sick so constantly 
evince, is generally nothing but the desire for light, 
the remembrance of the relief which a variety of 
objects before the eye affords to the harassed sick 
thind.—Florence Nightingale. 





OLD LINES, 
(RESPECTFULLY COMMENDED TO PRESIDENT LINCOLN.) 





TENDERHANDED stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remaias :—~ 
So it is with human natures ; 
Use them kindly—they rebel ; 
But be rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues ovey you well. 





STUPIDITY OF LOBSTERS. 


Logsters, says Dr. Buckland, if left on the rocks, 
never go back to the water of theirowa accord; they 
wait till it comes to them. Twuis peculiarity was ob- 


served after a land-slide on the coa-t of Dorsetshire, 
England, which by its great weight forced up a por- 
tion of the bottom of the sea. On this suddenly ele- 
vated bit of ground there happened to be several lob- 
sters, who doubtless thought the low tide had taken 
place with uncommon celerity, and that { would 
return again. Anyhow, the foolish creatures waited 
for the tide to come up and cover them. Of course it 
never did come up again; they remained in their 
places and died there, although the water was in 
many instances only a few feet from their noses, 
They had not the sense to tumble into it and save 
their lives. 


THE FUTURE OF SECESSION. 


«“ SLAVERY WILL BE BUT A SPECK IN THE HORIZON!” 
So pronounced the wise and sayacious Elisworth in 
the Convention which ‘framed the Federal Constitu- 
ae M~ 4-~ GCUMNLUMGUL Jenntar and to hie Ulnstrie 
ous com;,eers in that Convention, the moral attri- 


butes and relations of a mere “ speck’? were, when 
politically considered, nothing more than an insignifi- 
cant abstraction ; and to insist upon a mere @bstrac- 
tion to the exclusion, for the time being, of a state or 
more than one, from the Union about wo be formed, 
would have been characterized io their minds as the 
dictate only of a superficial and unpractical casuistry. 

The sagacity of our more enligiitened age exhibits 
but a doubiful advance upon the uow obvious and 
enormous fallacy of our fathers. In the brief space 
of four years—although for totally different purpeses, 
and by utterly opposite political parties—tne same old 
failacy has twice been proclaimed as a practical 
maxim ; once by the Northern apologists for Border- 
ruffianism, under the form “ SLAVERY CAN NEVER GO- 
into Kansas,” and now by good Republican editors 
and leaders under the form “ SLAVERY CAN NEVER GO 
1nTO New Mexico.” 

In the face of such a concurrence from opposite di- 
rections of these prophetic maxims—in this fraterniz- 
ing of the once contemned Border-ruffian logic with 
the newly proposed Re, ublican logic—how puerile 
must it appear to the far-seeing and the sagaciously- 
disposed to found any conjectures respecting the fu- 
ture of any state or people, simply upon the moral 
nature of their public procedures. The “ abstrae- 
tions” of our fathers, in spite of our own better ex- 
perience and light, yet remain abstractions to us their 
descendants ; and yet, even at this moment, are they 
displaying themselves as a sort of abstractions to 
which the course of empires must bend, and through 
the force of which the great and powerful United 
States is already partially disrupted. 

Why and how have seven states been led to take 
upon themselves the forms of a separate confederacy, 
while prominent political partisans of yet other states 
have stood threatening a still further secession? For 
what, if not for this one purpose, that in the territo- 
ries the “ chattel’ of slave law may nationally sup- 
plant the “person” of our Constitution? South: 
Carolina, and the other cotton states, by the language 
of their doings, shout out this one deliberate deter- 
mination : “ Even as we now, by our local laws, hold 
and treat slaves on the same tenure, as to personal 
rights, with our cattle; even as we now, under 
authority of local law, do separate families or herds 
indifferently—do deal with mothers and fathers like 
our kine, and with their children like our calves ; 
even so we clawn, as a right purchased by our blood 
and treasure, to hold and treat the same classes in 
the territories,and wherever the national law ig 
supreme.” 

oes any one imagine that the enormity of such @ 
purpose cannot but have an influence to deter and 
paralyze the actors init? Quite the reverse, let him. 
restassured. Even in Northern presses and politicians 
the act finds ready coadjutors. From his lofty seat 
President Buchanan issued his official Message —at 
once declaring the fact that in the states where 
slavery prevails an insurrectionary condition is mans 
ifest, and recommending a change in the Constitution 
that must carry the same terrific social eondition into 
the territories. See, also, how the approved and veteran 
politicians, both of slave states and of free, bent every 
energy to the same dreadful purpose—proud to acéept 
from their contemporaries the meed of patriotic peal 
and wisdom. 

But, nevertheless, it is yet to appear in history that 
the body politic which makes abstractions of moral 
forces is endeavoring to sail against the winds and 
currents of destiny. The moral gravitations tend to 
their centers yet more surely than the natural. 
Public measures for atrocious purposes lead down to 
abysses of unfathomable calamity. To define the 
time, the modes, and the extent of that calamity, is 
neither necessary, allowable, nor possible. But it is 
a safe prediction that those states of our day, whose 
purpose in all their violence and secession has been to 
brutalize humanity, will deeply scar their coming 
history with such self-inflicted retributions as shall 
stand the exemplars and mementoes to all men ef the 
supremacy of moral truths. Whether by previpitztiag 
on themselves war, or by drying up production, cr by 
lashing the enslaved classes into the employment af 
the fire-stick, or by rousing into combined action the 
passions of the multitudes of ignorant and poor 
whites, the catastrophe itself is as certain as the 
now obvious operation of that disregarded “ speck ’* 
ar has already set off seven states from this 

nion. : 
It were a relief to this dark picture if we could 
suppose that the laws of outraged morality would 








limit their retributive inflictions te the domestic and 









PEACE. 
“ Turre is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” 
“ a way of peace have they not known.”—Rom. 
iii. 17. , 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
why in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls, 
For my yoke is easy and my burden is light.”—Marr. 


ye might have 





give thee peace.”—Nums. vi. 26. 


Jesus said, “Come unto me all ye thaf are weary 
a upon you, and learn of me; for [ am meek and 


“These things have I spoken unto you, that in me 
“The Lord lft up his countenance upon thee, and 


social interests of offending states, simply as bodies 
politic. But we men of the Nerth as well as of the 
South who desire to chattelize the Constitution—we 
who talk of*‘ Southern rights ’—so the phrase goes— 
as if men could by blood and treasure acquire a right 
to make mere things out of those whom the Consti- 
tution now denominates persons—we to whom it is 
nothing in comparison with “Union,” that millions 
may by our action lose their inherent ordinary human 
tights—what is to be our own condition when the 
day of our extreme necessity comes? What species 
of abstraction is it that will fasten upon the very 
being of us that now stand in co-eperation with 
statesmen and representatives who coolly ooncoct 
constitutional articles for the anguish of unborn 


generations, never dreaming of to themselves, 
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nor surmising in the remotest degree that they are 
pitiably rushing upon the sharp points of moral retri- 
bution ’—New York Tribune. 








Tuomas JEryERsoN ayp THE SxcxssionisTs.—Mr. 
Jefferson, in the ninth volume of his works, says : 
** When any one state in the _——_ Union refused 
obecience to the confederation by which they have 
bound: themselves, the rest Aave a natural right to 
compel them to obedience Congress would probably 
exercise long paticnce before they would recur to 
force, bu: if the cause ultimately required it, they 
would use that reeurrence. Should this case ever 
arise; they will probably coerce by a naval force, as 

ing more easy, less dangerous to liberty, and less 
likely to produce much bloodshed.” 





Tar Inrivrnce or Exampte.—There is hardly any 
one whose example may not have some weight with 
some one. There is noone who may not on some par- 
ticular occasion check, in some degree, profaneness or 
other coriupt language, intemperance, dishonesty, 
and*othér sins ; or who may not encourage and direct 
at least some young persons in the love aad fear of 
God. And ceriain'y there is no one, however humble 
or Obscure, who may not pray heartily in secret for 
his peig!.bor, or whose prayers may not be accepted by 
his Father who seeth in secret.”—Archbishop 
Whately. 


Murpat Arrection.—What greater thing is there 
for twe human souls than to feel that they are joined 
for life - to strengthen each other in all labor, to rest 
on each other in all sorrow, to minister to each other 
in all pain, avd to be one with each other in sileat, 
unspeakable memories at the moment of the last 
parting ?— Adam Bede. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the City of Yedo.—We who live 
in New York are in the habit of calling it a great city— 
but ‘imagine how sinall it would look beside the Great 
Capital of Japan! Yedo—twenty miles long, eight miles 
wida, and with a population variously estimated at from 
three to eight millions of souls—with its streets swept 
two or three times a day, and kept as clean as a parlor— 
with its multitudinous parks and pleasure grounds, where 
deer graze and are hucted by Princes and Kamis for the 
idligg away of cool afiernoons—-with its many temples 
and palatial residences—with its shops, and bazaars, and 
booths innumerable—with all these, and many things 
more, Yedo is indeed a big city and New York a little 
one. A low hill called Atago, which foreigners have 
named Belleview, is the Acropolis of the city. From the 
top of this bill, a correspondent of The Tribune looked 
off, and this is what he saw: 

“from the summic we looked off upon one great sea of roofs, 
half «hid under the thin vail of an antumnal haze, Further than 
the eyé could reach to the northward and eastward, it stretched 
away till lost in another sea of distant woods and water. This 
was great Yedo, sv long the marvel of the world, What fabulous 
stories had not been told ot the city and its inbabitants ; of its 
immense extent, which a mounted rider might not hope to com- 

in the longest summer day; its swarming millions of popu- 
tion ; its palaces of ceilings of gold supported by golden pillars ; 
the hundreds of residences of its nobility, from whose gates swept 
out long trains of mwenials in ali the pomp of ancient story ; its 
gardens ot a thousund delights of summer-houses and flowers ; 
its seraglios of beautiful women, and all those other volupt ious 
tales of seusuous joys that belong to the barbaric splendor of 
Eastern live, at least of Kastern story! Would the delusion all 
fade and disappear when we descended the hill of Atago, and 
wandered amid the city’s streets 7 

‘We sat down upon the beaches in the tea-booths, and looked 
out upon the scene spread in such beauty before us, with the bay 
of Yedo sweeping iu graceful curve to the vision’s utmost limit. 

“* What view does the lay of the landscape remind you of ?’ 
said one of our party to another. ‘Philadelphia from the 
Girard College,’ was the reply. 

“*The same I was thinking of,’ added the questioner.” 

The same correspondent draws the following picture 
of the Tea-Gardens of the city: 

“The beautiful tea-gardens were more attractive. From a 
pide: door of the temple we crossed a narrew street to these. 
Embosomed amid shade and screened by rows of living hedge, 
were numerous cottages, charmingly situated amid gardens and 
flowers, where the neatest of rooms and the cleanest of mats 
invited to rest and repose. From the city’s din and confusion 
without we were in a moment transported, as by magic, to a 
Beene of sylvan quiet Every cottage has its attractions—it 
may ‘be a grove of cypress and fir, with winding walks, or trim 
rows of shrubbery and blossoming hedges, trimmed in a dozen 
fanciful shapes of urns, candelabras, tables, birds, beasts, and 
monsters ; or parterres of flowers, separated by gravel walks; or 
Jandsca)es in miniature, with litele vistas of closely cropped 
turt, spreading under miniature vines and dwarfed yews; or 
artificial rock-work, covered with creeping plants; arbors cov- 
éred with the purple racemes of the wistaria ; ponds of gold-fish 
in rocky basins; or several of these attractions combined. We 
passed several of the-e pretty Swiss-like chalets, where well- 

dressed people were taking meals, or quietly smoking in the open 
yerandahs.” 

The great fondness which the Japanese show to their 

thildren has been remarked by many travelers, This 
vriter says: 


“I noticed everywhere in Yedo, as I had noticed in other 
ites. numerous shops for the sale of children’s toys, and the 
py itinerant renders of the same. Truly, to children Japan 
hest be the paradise of toy delights.” 


When an American Cotion-planter gets in arage with 
ne of his field-hands, and gives him a blow under which 
\ the poor fellow falls, never to get up again, the lord of the 
estate is usually condoled with as having lost a thousand 
dollars ; but nothing else is said; and there the matter 
2nds. Despotism is more lenient to the slave than our 
Southern chivalrous Republicanism. Late foreign papers 
state that a Russian colovel, named Leuchte, having in a 
fit of passion killed several of his serfs, has, at the de- 
mand of the Emperor, been sentenced to prison for sev- 
2ral years. Formerly a reprimand was the only punish- 
ment in such cases. Russia is advancing—America ret- 
ograding ! 
A Frenchman once said that the English were a na- 
on having twenty different religions, but only one kind 
pf sauce. This was me!ted butter. The English used to 
pour melted butter over their roast veal. The following 
8 the latest English news concerning butter: 


“Ap attempt is making in London to reduce the price of Irish 
\od English butter, which is sold ail the year round at from 80 
fa shiliings per cwt., by importing it from Boulogne, as this 














n be iaid down at the door of the English retailer tor 70 shil- 
ngs per cws.”’ 
| Washivg in Molten Metal.—1 would only repeat this 
periment, which [am not fond of, for your sake,” M. 
Wuligny said. “I confess that, though I am morally 
fte of the result, I always feel an emotion which I 
C41 ot dispel.” 

‘If that be the case,” I replied, “suppose we go? I 
Wil believe your word.” ‘ 

“No, no; Iam bound to show you this curious phen- 
omenon, But, by the way,” the learned doctor added, 
“bt me see your hands,” He took them in his. “ Hang 
it,’ he went on, “ they are very dry for our experiment.” 

* You think so?” 

* Cenainly.” 

‘Then it is dangerous?” 

‘It might be so.” 

“In that case we will co,” I said, turning to the door. 

“ That would be a pity,” my companion replied, holding 
fie back ; “stay, dip your hands in this bucket of water, 
| them well, and they will be sufficieatly dary.” 

must mention that, to seenre the success ef this 
marvelous experi:cen', no other condition is requisite 
‘than to have the hand slightly damp. I had scarce 
inished wij ing my hands when the furnace was opened, 
and a jet of molten metal, about the thickness of my 
arm, burst forth. Sparks flew in every direction, as if it 
were a fire-work performance. 

“Wait a few minutes,” M. Bouligny said, “till the 
meta! is clearsed, for it would be dangerous to try our 
expe iment at this moment.” 

ive minutes later the stream of liquid fire left off 
bubblirg and emitting scorie ; it became, indeed, so lim- 
pid and brilliant that it scorched our eyes at a few yards 
off. All at once my companion walked up to the furnace 
and calmly began to wash his hands in the metal, as if it 
had been lukewarm water. I make no pretense to 
bravery. I confess, at the moment, my heart beat as if 
it would burst, and yet, when M. Bouligny ended his 
strange ablution, I walked forward in my tura with a 
determination that proved a certain strength of will. I 
imitate? my Professor's movements; and, in my joy, I 
took a hand'u] of the metal and threw it high in the air, 
and it fell back in a five-shower on the ground.— Memoirs 
of Robert Houdin. 


! 

The Restoration of Netley Abbey, England, on the 
banks of Scuthampton Water, is progressing. During 
the past month the workmen engaged in restoring the 
Abbey discovered the grave and tombstone of one of the 
monks. Accordine to the inscription on the stone the 
name was John Wade, and he died in 1421. Most of the 
bones found in the grave crumbled to dust on being ex- 
posed to the air. An inscription has also been discovered 
at the base ef one of the columns in the chapel. from 

‘which it appears that the abbey was built in the reign of 
Henry Il. A large number of persons now visit the 
abbey to -ee the work of restoration going on. A small 
chapel is to be built by the side of the abbey for the pur- 
pose of Divine worship. 


Chirese Schoolmasters.—The income of a Chinese 
schooln aste: depends on the number of his pupils, but 
they murt not exceed 20; because it is held that be could 
not attend to a greater number with the necessary care. 
Every boy is bound to give his teacher annually he fol- 
lowing articles: Rice, 50 lb.; for extra provisionsp 300 ; 
lamp oii, 1 catty (1X lb.); lard, 1 catty; salt, 1 catty : 
tea, 1 cary; and besides, a sum of from $1 25 to &4, ac- 
cording to the boy’s age and ability. The lessons are con- 
tieved throughout the whole year, with only one month’s 
holiday: at the new year, when the engagement of the 
teacher always terminates, and a new contract must be 
made.— All the Year Round. 


The Inundations in Holland.—A correspondent of 
The London Daily News, writing from Amsterdam on the 
3d inst., says: 

“The inundations referred to in my last are spreading with 
feartul rapidity. Asthe ice breaks up, notwithstanding that the 

*¥Js gradual and unsccompanied with heavy gales, the waters 
ark in the upper localities of the country, and, overfowiag the 

yes, lay villages and towns under water, causing great 1 ss of 

+ itt and humao life. The small German frontier town of 
the Gn ch is six feet under water. Arnheim is impassable from 
are rept permeates its streets. More than fifty villayes 
Obligcd LY bmerged, and thousands of families have been 
higher dis eave their homes to seek @ houseless shelter in the 
prey at rey ta It is feured that this city may yet become the 
the proepeet at ans elem nt. The consternation is great, while 
telegram and t be danger increases with the arrival of every 
Dutch Khen ish Kathwe nna tery a considerable portion of _ 
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annexationist, and had commissioned his tributary streams to 
flow over the domain wrested from him by the industry of man 
and recennect it with the ocean from which it was stolen.” 


A STORY OF A SCARLET UMBRELLA. 


We ask attention to a story of a bright scarlet umbrella. 
It is now some years since an Eng'ish gentleman arri 
at bis lodgings in Pall-Mali with a bright scarlet cottoa 
umbrella in his possession. The article was one in com- 
mon use in the country whence he had come, and he had 
bought it without thought. A few days’ residence in an 
English climate naturally brought use for an umbrella, 
and he took his foreign acquisition out into the London 
streets. It answered his purpose; it kept off the tain, 
and our friend was not particular about the indifferent 
accidents of color and fabric. But what could the mat- 
ter be? Every-one turned and stared after him; the 
crossing-sweepers stood aghast and forgot to beg ; if the 
sun bad come ovt, and Peter Schlomy! had passed witn 
out his shadow, the sengation could not have been greater, . 
Then a little crowd gathered at his heels, and people 
began to talk at him. Some said he was a foreign spy, 
some thought he was a Red Republican refugee, but all 
were sgreed that he was an exceptional and dangerous 
person. The owner of the umbrella. who was a man of 
Jain common sénse, thought that this would never do 
or the sake of a five-shilling umbrella; so he folded 
up the too remarkable article, submitted to some 
eprinkling on his way home, returned his umbrella io 
its stand, and expended a shilling in cab hire to go 
whither he had intended to walk. A few days after, he 
was visited by one of the most impudent men upon 
town, an individual rather fead of being remarkable. 
An English shower was falling when this guest took 
his leave, and the owner of the umbrella told him 
the story, and offered him the loan of it. Our 
undaunted dandy laughed at his friend’s weakness, 
and saliied forth canopied with the bright crimson. 
The same sensation. At first our friend delighted 
in being the object of attention. But the crowd at 
his heels began to accumulate; the little boys asked 
him impertinent questions ; the cads of the omnibuses, 
always inimical to umbrellas, shouted impertinent obser- 
vations to him; the crowd pressed upon him; and when 
ecple asked each other what was the matter, the guess- 
Ing answers soon grew to the form of actual assertions. 
Scmetimes he was a ticket-of-leave man; sometimes he 
was identified with some notorious criminal, of whom 
the police were in search. The popular hostility was too 
great for him—he returned the umbrella. The original 
p!oprietor told the etory to many, and, among others, to 
a@ young man of a determined but rather bilious tempera- 
ment, who did everything, to the paring of his nails or 
the tying of his cravat, upon principle. He was indig- 
nant at the popular tyranay—what was there in the 
cclor of an umbrella?—there was no moral harm in 
bright scarlet-—he would set himself against the despot- 
ism of the mob. He took the umbrella, with all its re- 
sponsibilities, ard he carries it to thisday. He always 
bas a little mob of urchins at his heels; he has been 
thrice in a police-oilice ; he has been oftentimes hustled 
and robbed; twice has his umbrella been broken to 
pieces, and he has had another made upon the same pat- 
tern. He has been fined heavily for a savage assault 
upon a Jittle boy, and he has grown morose, and, as some 
say, not quite sight in his mind—scarlet umbrellas have 
LOL come into fashion, and he is only less molested be- 
cauee he is become notoiious for his folly. : 

Wil! some of our clergy pardon us if we apply to them 
the story of the Scarlet Umbrella? We do not mean the 
practicers of indecencies in infamous perversion of the 
Church’s 1itval. We address ourselves to those who 
offend our English feelings in indifferent things, who will 
iniroduce novelties into the customs of our English Pro- 
testant Church. There is preaching ina surplice. Itis an 
indifierent matter, we know ; but it is a scarlet umbrella 
in many parishes. We know, and perhaps the self-wiiled 
young gentleman who’insists upon wearing it knows, that 
there is nothing ecclesiastical in this garment. It is no 
more than any other shirt. It is worn by lay undergrad- 
uates at the Colleges ot Oxford and Cambridge, it is worn 
by chorister boys, and almost always by scholars upon the 
foundations. There is nothing about it which cominits a 
‘wan to any particular doctrine. It has not unfrequently 
been used in countfy parishes, long before the Puseyite 
schism arose, for mere convenience, or from mere poverty, 
lo save the expense of a preaching gown. Our laity 
would do well to understand that in the observances of 
our Chuich the robes used are entirely academical. The 
surplice is the lay dress; the hood is the insignia of the 
wearer’s university degree ; the gown merely tells whether 
he is a bachelor or a master. So long as the minister 
keeps clear of masquerading in the alb and the stole, and 
the millinery of Rome, it is of little consequence when he 
wears white or when he wears black ; but still the popular 
feeling is in favor of brown umbrellas, and you may judge 
of a man’s sense and capacity by the homage he pays to 
the public prejudices in indifferent things. We are sup- 
posing the case of a man who honestly intends to 
discharge his duties, and not of a traitor who remains 
among us taking his hire that he may betray us. If any 
one makes a point about altars and candles and other 
fripperies, after he has ascertained that the sense of his 

arishioners is strong against them, we may depend upon 
it that man is a foolish, vain, notoriety-seeking person—a 
mountebank whom none but fools will gape at. He will 
cairy his scarlet umbrella till he finds it too great a 
nuisance. As to the determined young gentleman who 
caniies his umbvella still, we are afraid he is past reason- 
ing with ; he is on his way to Rome, and will not rest 
there. The secret of all this is a professional love of 
power and a childish love of show. If the latter were 
alone in its operation we might treat it with derision ; 
but the former invades our households, subjugates our 
women, and destroys the peace of families. If these 
people will go on carrying | owed scarlet umbrellas, we 
ope the laity will not-cerse tes mob and ridicule them.— 
eacon and 


Thanksgiving in Japan.—As an indication of the revo- 
lution going on in that country, we may mention the 
fact that Hon. Townsend Harris, our minister to Japan, 
by a proclamation, called upon American citizens to ob- 
serve the 29th of November as a day of thanksgiving, the 
first occasion of the sort, doubtless, ever observed in 
those islands. 


The Trip from London to Constantinople is made by 
the Danute route and Kustendjie railway in seven days, 
with but twenty hours of sea voyage. 


The Planting of New Oyster-beds near Rochelle, 
in France, is turning out admirably well. M. Coste, who 
was the projector of the system, says that where there 
was not a single mollusk of the kind, there are now 
beds ready for market worth sixty millions of francs, giv- 
ing employment to thousands of persons. 


Itis openly asserted that the Spanish Court is infested 
by the most uvworthy characters. Thefts and robberies 
are quite frequent, and recently one of the ladies of the 
p palece was detected in forging the name of the Queen, in 
order to raise money at the expense of a paramour. 


Sir Edward Belehcr, of Arctic exploration celebrity, 
has expressed his belief that there is a close connectien 
between the Esquimaux of North America and the natives 
along the shores of the Pacific. The Ichutchi he found 
far more accomplished than the other Indians, especially 
in music. They manufacture their own violins, and per- 
form on them in a wonderful manner, imitating the 
sounds of various animals with great exactness, and they 
are good buffoons and actors ; but in the useful arts they 
dre much inferior to the Esquimaux, and are not equal to 
them in intelligence. 


imes, 


The Danes retain their love for the sea, and have a 
powerful navy of 20 sailing ships, 20 steainers, and 70 
small-sized vessels, carrying 71%. guns. Others are on 
the stocks or nearly finished, increasing the number of 
@uns to 1,183. 


Francis Joseph has declared the Protestant independ- 
ence of Austria. 


Sir J. Paxton has written to The London Times, ex- 
posing the loose manner of contracting for the building 
for the great Exhibition of 1862, which will cost about 
£250,000. 


NEW BOOKS. 
“ane ONE WHO CAN LEARN TO WRITE, 
CAN LEARN TO DRAW.” 

















Lovers of Art,—Drawing, Painting, etc.,—and those who 
would learn to judge and admire—if not to become artists—will 
find profit and pleasure in the reading and study of the new 
book, ART RECREATIJNS. Aside from its value as a Teacher 
of Art, it is a work of Art. The printers, artists, and publishers 
claim that it is the most elegant book of the kind ever issued 
from the American press. 


Price $1 50. 


— 
J. E. TILTON & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
a" PUBLISHED. 
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THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY ; 


oR, 
Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 1861. 


Edited by DAVID A. WELLS, A.M., with a Portrai 
AUGUSTUS A. GOULD, MD) 


12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


This work has acquired a standard reputation, and meets a 
large annual sale, both in this country and in England. No other 
single publication, American or foreign, presents such a mass of 
fresh, varied, interesting, and valuable information, adapted to 
the wants of persons in almost every walk of life ; and its acqui- 
sition has become 4 necessity to all who would acquaint them- 
sclyes with the progress of discovery with each successive year. 
Asa book of reference, the work is equally indispensable to every 
good public and school library. 

Complete sets of the series, twelve volumes, will be Sur- 
nishea to order. 





SECOND EDITION OF 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. 


By NEHEMIAH ADAMS, D.D., 


Author of “The Friends of Christ,” “Christ a Friend,” “ The 
Communion Sabbath,” etc. 


Royal 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


CONTENTS. Gon—Drving REvELATION—THE Trentry—Dazity 
or Caxtst—Derty or Curist, continued --Derry oF tax Hoty 
Spmmm—Man—Man, continued—ATONEMENT—ATONEMERNT, con- 
tinued — ELection — RaGengRaTioN—PERSEVERANCB—CHRISTIAN 
PeRFRcTION—Tre INTERMEDIATE STATE—RETRIBUTION. 


“It is a book of Eptnet interest and precious teaching, and 
cznnot but be cordially welcomed far beyond the limits of the 
author's ows denomination.” —Protestant Churchman. 
‘ “A charming and 
reated are of the highest interest and i tance, and they are 
presented in the inimitable manner of the author.”—Bosten Re- 
‘order. 

“We have read the book with great interest. thor- 
oughly orthodox, and it is up to the times, We Rd 4 work 
on theology which meets so many of the modern heresies.”"— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 





No. 59 Washington street, Bostom 


THE TRIBUNE 
FOR 1861. 
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PROSPECTUS. ? 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in its XXth Volume. Dar- 
ing the past year, THE TRIBUNE has been obliged to devote 
quite a large proportion of its space te Polities, but we shall 
henceforth be abie to limit our space devoted to Political discus- | 
sion, and devote most of our columas te subjects of less intense, 
but more abiding, interest. Among these, we mean to pay 
especial attention te 


I.—-EDUCATPION. 


The whole subject of Education, both Popular and General,’ 
will be disoussed in our columns throughout the year 1961, and 

we hope to enlist in that disoussion some of the profoundest 

thinkers and the ablest instructors in our country. It is at once 
eur hope and our resolve that the cause of Education shall receive 

an impetus from tke exertions ef THE TRIBUNE in its behalf 

during the year 1861. 


II.—AGRICULTURE. 


We have been compelied to restrict our elucidations of thi 

great interest throughout 1850, and shall endeavor to atene 
therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduction, demonstration 

is calculated to render the reward of labor devoted to cultivation 
more ample or more certain, shall receive prompt and full atten- 
tion. 

III.—_MANUFACTURES, Etc. 


We hail every invention or enterprise whereby American 
Capital and Labor are attracted to and advantageously employed 
im any department of Manufacturing or Mechanical Industry as 
8 real contribution to the Public Weal, insuring ampler, steadier, 
more convenient, more remunerating markets to the Farmer, 
with fuller employment and better wages to the Laborer. The 
Progress of Mining, Iron-making, Steel-making, Cloth-weaving, 
ete., etc.,in our country, and the world, shall be watched and 
reported by us with an earnest and active sympathy. 


IV.—FOREIGN AFFAIRS. A 

Weemploy the best correspendents in London, Paris, Turin, 
Berlin, and other European capitals, to transmit us early and 
accurate advices of the great changes there silently but certainly 
preparing. In spite of the pressure of Domestic Polities, our 
news from the Old Worldis now varied and ample ; but we shal! 
have to render it more perfect during the eventful year just be- 
fore us. 

V.—_HOME NEWS. 

We employ regular paid correspondents in California, at the 
Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Gold Region, and 
wherever elee they seem requisite. From the more accessible 
portions of our own country, we derive our information mainly 
from the multifarious correspondents of the Associated Press, 
from our exchanges, and the occasional letters of intelligent 
friends. We aim to print the cheapest general newspaper, with 
the fullest and most authentic summary of useful intelligence 
that is anywhere afforded. Hoping to “‘ make each day a critic 
on the last,” and print a better and better paper from year to 
year, as our means are steadily enlarged through the generous 
co-operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit and shall labor 
to deserve a continuance of public favor. 


TERMS. 
DAILY TRIBUNE (311 issues per anmum)..........+---+++ 86 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 " J bd Dick aBeddste td waved .33 
WEEKLY (52 “ “ « ee a Te 32 


TO CLUBS—Semi- Weekly, two copies for 85, five for $11 25, 
ten copies to one address for $203 and any larger number at 
the latter rate. For a club of twenty, an extra copy will be 
sent. For aclubof forty, we send THE DAILY TRIBUNE gratis 
one year. 

The Semi-Weekly Tribune is sent to clergymen one year on 
receipt of $2. 

Weekly: Three copies for $5 3 five copies for ®S, ten for S12, 
and any larger number at the rate of $1 20 each per annum— 
the paper to be addressed to each subscriber. To clubsof twenty 
we send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies, to one address, for $20, with one extra to him 
who sends us the club. For clubs of forty we send one copy of 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. For each club of one hundred 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis one year. THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE is sent to clergymen one year on receipt of 
$1. 

Payment always in advance. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau st., New York. 





THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1861. 
This popular Annual is now ready, and contains 
THE RETURNS OF THE ELECTIONS OF 1861, 
and a large amount of other interesting Political matter, 
Prick 13 cents; 12 copies for $1, 100 copies for $8, postage 
paid. By Express, $7 per 100. Cash orders solicited. 
f=’ Back numbers of the Trarnuns ALMANAQ can be supplied 
for years 1849, 1850, '55, 56, ’57, '58,’59, and 60. Price 13 cents 
each, postage paid. 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE TRIBUNE AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM. 
As an advertising medium, we can ourselves bear testimony 
to its value. When about disposing of a weekly newspaper, last 


Herald and Tux TeieUne, through the advertising house of Messrs. 
Pettengill & Co. Wehad twenty-four applications, twenty-one 
of which came in response to the advertisement in Taz Tarsung, 
and three through that of The Herald, and of the twenty-one, the 
majority happened to be from Democratic sources. This fact is 
pretty conclusive evidence of the value of Tus TarsuNne to adver- 
tisers.—Guardian and Gazette, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Tue Tripuye has a larger circulation than any other newspa- 


thing else to sell, will find it the best medium through which to 
reach all parts of the country. Money spent in advertising jadi- 
ciously is sure to prove a paying investment. 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in Tug Datty Trinvne for 10 cents 
per line; in THs W8EELY TainunE, $1 25 per line; in Tus 
Semi-WExrkLy, 25 cents per line. 

Address 

THE TRIBUNE, 
New York. 


New Text-Books. 


I. PROF. WOOD’S NEW CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY. 832 
pages, with numerous illustrations, price $2. 

2. PUJOL AND VAN NORMAN'S COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS: BOOK, embracing Grammar, Literature, Conversa- 
-, Correspondence, and am adequate Dictionary. Price 
$1 50. 





» MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL MANUAL, embracing a general 
view of Civil Government, and the Constitution of the Uniced 
States. Price 75 cents. 

. ZACHO’'S ANALYTICAL ELOCUTION, 
all Students and Teachers. Price $1. 

. MRS. EMMA WILLARD’S NEW EDITION OF THE GIs- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES, with Maps and Engrav- 
ings, brought down to 1860. Price 75 cents. 

. MRS. WILLARD’S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY AND ASTRON- 
OMICAL GEOGRAPHY, designed not only as a Text-Book, 
but as a Reading-Book. With numerous engravings, price 
75 cents. 

Published by 
A. S&S BARNES & BURR, 
Nos. 51 and 53 John st., N. Y., 
Publishers of the National Series of Standard School-Books. 


The Child at Home, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 
for Children, constantly growing in favor with Sabbath- 
schools ; and 


The Tract Journal, 


A good Religious Paper for Families, Churches, and Communi- 
ties, published by the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, instituted 
at Boston a.p. 1814, may be obtained at the 


TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 Bible House, 


Astor place, New York. 
L W. BRINCKERHOFF, Aaenr. 


N.B.—A limited number of THE CHILD AT HOME for 1860, 
will be furnished to Mission-schools at 40 cents per hundred. 


Choice, Curious & Valuable 
BOOKS. 


The subscriber has just received from Europe, and now offers 
for sale at very low prices, a vast assortment of BOOKS, both 
NEW AND OLD. Among them are fine works of the LATIN AND 
GREEK FATHERS, CLASSICS, THEOLOGY, FINE ARTS, 
POETRY, DRAMA, FRENCH AND ITALIAN CLASSICS, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITY, BIOGRAPHY, HERALDRY, 
HISTORY, LANGUAGES, VOYAGES ANP _ TRAVELS, 
NATURAL HISTORY, BOOKS OF ENGRAVINGS, PICTURE- 
GALLERIES, ETC. 

Catalogues of the same will be issued from time to time, and 
sent to any address gratis, on application to 


T. W. REEVE, 
IMPORTER OF BOOKS, 


No. 138 Fulton street, upstairs, between Nassau street and 
Broadway, New York. 


EST FASHION MAGAZINE.—LATEST PARIS 
Spring Fashions in the Spring No. of Mme. DEMORESI’S 
QUARTERLY MIRROR OF FASHIONS, now ready. Sold 
everywhere. Only Scents. Invaluable to milliners and dress- 
makers, and important to mothers and ladies generally. Do not 
fail to secure acopy. No. 473 Broadway, and at all the branch- 
es and news-depots. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of 6 cents. 
eer EARLY PHYSICAL DEGE OF 
AMERICAN PE@PLE.—Just published rat aed Phy- 
sician te the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, A Treatise om 
the above subject, the cause of Mervous Debility, Consumption, 
and Marasmus, detailing reliable and scientifie aids and treat- 
meat for cure. It will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on re- 


-~ 


A text-book for 


o 


oa 

















— of two three-cent = 
ress DR. ANDRE 
Physician to the Troy Lung gienic institut nen es 


for B of the Heart, Fisece ane Leas ee 
astro. er. N.Y. ion $19-670 
EDUCATION. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Bridgeport, 














LADIES, Ct. For Circulars address the 
weneine MISS EMILY NELSON. 
COOPERSTOWN . : 
SEMINARY, aaz eos? Wow 
COOPERSTOWN,| Term opens April 1 For Cata- 
. ode logucs address B, C, FLACK, A.M, 


‘th J. Crowen’s, No. 699 Broadway. 


year, in another part of the State, we advertised equally in The: 


per in the world, and those having goods, wares, farms, or any- 


: - 7 er 
RVINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, IRVING- 

ene co., N. Y., in a i ansurpassed 
peauty wbrity, one hour’s ride from city, Oommences 
its Spring Term April 8, 1961. Address A. Srensrvs. A.M., 
Girculars to be had at Phinney, Blakeman & Mason's, 
Walker street ; at Ivison & Phinney’s, Walker street ; and at T. 





NTARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, CANANDALI- 
GUA, N. Y.—The Spring Term will open April 1, 1851. 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, MALE AND 

Female, at Claverack, Col. e0., N.Y. Rev. A. FLACK, 
A.M.,;Principal. Spring Term opens April 12th. Prof.S.T Frost, 
a graduate of Yale College, has been engaged for the Classical 
Department, and will devote his whole time in preparing youvg 
men for College. Unasual facilities are afforded to young ladies 
in the Musica! Departmentjrendering a high degree of excel'ence 
attainable. All the other departments filled with able instructors. 
Write for Catalogue. 


J het ot YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., commences its fortieth semi-annual 
session April 4, 1661. Besides furnishing the best instruction in 
the solid and ornamental branches, it affords, by daily drill 
under an teacher in its Gymnasium, the finest in 
New England, by its amp!e grounds, and its salubrious and bean- 
tiful location —unrivaled facilities for physical health and cul- 
ture. Address Rev. C. ¥, SPEAR, the Principal, for Catalogues. 


A TEASE FOR THE LITTLE ONES.—MRS. 
SIMEON HART of Farmington, Ct.. will give them ia- 
struction and maternal care. Send for Circulars. 








INSURANCE. 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY, N. Y.- 








» Amount of Assets, January 1, 1860................. $1,767,133 24 


Amount of Premiums,. Endowments, 
_ Policy Fees received during 
1s 


Amount of Interests received and 








eee ae 104,106 .32 
A tof Rents received and accrued. 7,802 62 
Amount received in trust for minor 
EE ee 357 20— 608,839 45 
$2,375,972 6s 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for Losses by Death.............. $204,007 58 
Paid for surrendered and canceled 
|” REE Ane 31,373 90 
DPENETEONOUS, 6. occ cinaids cosce+cacnes 7,632 50 
Paid for Interest on Dividends and 
BARES .. 38,773 89 
Paid for:Salaries, and Fees to Physician: 
i hae. . pacecttesers ses0.60 19,019 67 
Paid for Printing, Stationery, Adver- 
tising, Office Expenses, Express 
ING 05 oh nc cag eccesee cnetees 7,997 43 
Paid for Commissions, Medical Exam- 
inations at Agencies, Postages, Ex- 
oS FREE SERRE PEO 58,216 20 


Reductions in value of Real Estate, 
being iu lieu of rent of offices, Nos. 
112 and 114 Broadway............... 4,033 99— 371,115 16 


$2,001,857 53 





errr rere per rer 
Invested in securities created under the 
Laws of the State of New York and of 
the United States.........-..ccccees 301,008 84 
Real Estate owned by the Company... 136,449 95 
Bonds and Mortgages drawing 7 per 


51,850 05 


Ph Si osrsss <nvecnesdancecns » 662,555 39 
Premium Notes on existing policies 
Grawing interest... ..........secvee 756,057 85 


Quarterly and semi-annual premiums 


due subsequent to January 1,1861.. 22,414 74 
Interest acerued up to Jan. 1, 1861.... 38,371 05 
Rents « " ..e. 2,163 36 
Premiums on Policies in hands of 

PR abbacKGean<s She eescensaw 33,986 30 





—— $2,004,857 53 


The Trustees have declared the usual Scrip Dividend of THIRTY 
TER CENT. on all policies for the whole term of life now in 
force, which were issued twelve months prior to January 1, 5861. 
They have also directed the redemption in Cashof Dividends 
declared in the years 1846, 1847, 1848. and 1849, on and after the 
first Monday in March to those holding certificates, upon presen- 
tation at the Home Office ; and those having credits will be al- 
lowed the same upon their notes at settlement of next premium. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN L. ROGER 
HENRY J. SEAMAN, LORING ANDDEWS, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, WILLIAM BARTON, 
GEORGE GREER, PLINY FREEMAN, 
WILLIAM PATRICK, JOHN 8. BUSSING, 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON, DAVID DOWsS, 
JOHN M. NIXON, WM. COXE DUSENBERRY, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, JOHN MAIRS, 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, RUSSELL DART, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
Medical Bxaminers,) GZORGE WILKES, M.D.) 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Jan. 26, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1860. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 

Jan., 1860, to 3ist Dec., 1860..............0-008 $4,602,725 77 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan., 

CaS icpoleeghs cep esincenns omsgscaene vetoed ubboesas 1,412,700 11 


Total amount of Marine Premiums................ $6,015,425 88 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1860, to 
a eee $4,541,135 59 
Losses paid during the same period. ...§2,419,443 72 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. 609,212 55 
The Company have the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State ef New York Stock, City, 
BO. CIE SE NIN oo hoc cbccccctovervocceed $2,666,378 42 
Loans secured by Stocks, Bonds, and Mortgages, and 
I 65 5 obi 0ki 05.00 pees sovegetecapahasesesen 1,190,152 05 
RE SE a esse ee nee 200,000 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages and other Leans, sundry notes, reinsurance 





MUTUAL 


and other claims due the Company, estimated at. 105,190 12 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.............. 2,378,116 84 
MR ie avscts svnnddeess esesdaseieeis senesees 106,154 67 

Sohal Amneeed of ARGS. .... oc cvccccsscesccccesd $6,646,292 10 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
ou and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION 
DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue 
of 1859 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed, 

A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT, is declared on the 
net carned premiums of the Con-pany, for the year ending 3Ist 
December, 1860, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from Ist of 
July, 1812, to the Ist of January, 1860, for which 





Certificates were issued, amount to.............-. $10,278,560 
Additionals profits from Ist January, 1860, to Ist 
PI nkdo od dicnais cine sPubanbsce.-vom 1,574,000 
Tota! profits for 164 years...............--005: $11,852,560 
The Certificates previous te 1859 have been redeemed 
I acu ieds cocrie dangeceaceicasteeass 7,655,310 
Net earnings remaining with the Company on lst 
PIES copuias Ks sce keasentunscanee $4,197,250 


By order of the Board, 

W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTLEJ,. 
Royal Phelps, 


Caleb Barstow, 
A. P. Pillot, 


John D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Thonias Tileston, 
Henry Ceit, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Charles H. Russell, 


Dennis Perkins, 
Joseph Gaillard,Jr., 
William Wood, 
Leroy M. Wilcy, J. Henry Burgy, 
Daniel S. Miller, Cornelius Grinnell, 
8. T. Nicoll, C. A. Hand, 
Joshua J. Henry, Watts Sherman, 
Gevu. G. Hobson, Edward R. Bell, 


Lowell Holbrook, David Lane, E. E. Morgan, 
Robert C. Goodhue, James Bryce, B. J. Howland, 

P. A. Hargous, Wm. Sturgis, Jr. Benj. Babcock, 
Meyer Gans, Henry K. Bogert, Fletcher hehe | 
Edward H. Gillilan, A. A. Lew, Rob. B. Minturn, Jr. 


William E. Dodge, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


SECURITY. 
Security Fire. 
SECURITY. 
Security Fire Insurance. 


SECURITY. 
SEGURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ne. 31 PINE STREET, 





NEW YORK. 

Cash Capital... 500,000 00 
Surplus, February 1,i861.°0 *ioelors oF 
ee ee -.-.- $626,073 67 





Policy-Holders receive three-fourths of the Net 
Profits witheut incurring any Liabilities whatever. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President, 


THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
RL HAYDOCK, Secretary. 


Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 


AGENCY Ne. 11 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK. 
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ne eee F 
MUSIC. PIANOS, ETC. 

: PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 

ALLET, DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOS 
Ey ed Sten tee eats ee 


» ge always be 
Pm a myh .% m sgn a pe 
Pianoa tuned. T. &. BERRY. (- tding i” 

No. 458 Broad ~ 


way, corner Grand street, 


STODART PIANOS. 
Stodart & Morris, 


MANUFACTURDPRS, 
NEW YORK. 


. 506 Broadway, Opposite St. 
Wasessoma, Be Nicholas Hotel. _— 





seen at my Ware-rooms. 
MELODIONS, cheap. 
purchase, 

32-683 


Grand, Square, and Piccola. Pronounced by Professers, Ama- 
PR gon po 15,000 families who have them in use, te be the 
best Pianos manufactured. 

Every instrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lowest 
prices and on accommodating terms. 


~ MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


Lae AND HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 

The largest and most complete assortment in the United States, 
embracing all the latest and most approved patterns and best 
make—both as to materiais and workmanship—ef Farming {m- 
| rene and Machinery, and every articie required by the 
‘armer and Gardener. 

STEEL and IRON PLOWS—200 different kinds of every size 


form. R L. ALLEN, 
Nos. 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 


Oak Orchard Acid Springs. 


ANALYSIS OF THE WATER. 
One Gallon contains > 














DRIES Bes cc cessncevcrcccnectaqnccsces 133.312 
Proto- Su'phate of [ron -+« 3.2216 
Sulphate of Magnesia........... Cecvedcecees 8.491 
BelgMaee OF LAMPS. ....000c0ccescccccccscvicse 13.724 
Sulphate of Alumina......... 2... -66 cece eee 6.412 
Sulphate of Potash. .........0-scescdscoess BAT 
BODGMATS OF BOER 0.00 is cc scscccccccsecepeves 3.102 
eT I 650000 0000s ceseseesenee 1.432 
ND MEMES wawescdcctececses cx seboctssene « 3.324 
GT. cnn 6es00s ccnveendssteses 6.654 

ND vin. ceecectenes eceneevsed 211.207 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR ARMSBY. 
Apany Hospitat, May 24, 1860. 

Dear Sie: I have used the “Wak Orchard Mineral Water” 
quite extensively during the past winter, in private practice and 
in the Bospital. 
My first patievt had a large Phagedenic Ulcer, extending from 
the hip to the knee. The water was administered in tabie-3 00»n- 
ful doses four times daily, and the ulcer was covered with lint, 
saturated in the water twice daily. The improvement was mst 
decided and marked from the fi:st day of its use, while the usual 
remedies have groduced very little effect. In about five weeks 
from the commencement of the treatinent he lett the hospital 
near)y well, and resumed his ordinary basine-s. 
In several other cases, which I propose to notice hereafter, the 
water was folfnd to be very efficacious. 
The diseases in which I have found it most useful, are as fol- 
lows : I'!1-Conditioned Ulcers —Diseases of the Skin —Passive Hem- 
crrhages—Diarrheas depending on an atonic condition of the 
mucous mémbranes—in depraved and impoverished coaditions 
of the body from speciric pis ase and from intemperance. 
I have used it with creat advantage in Hemorrhoids, Fistula 
in Ano and l’erineo, Hemorrhages from the rectum, and in sev- 
eral other forms of di-ease. 

In my opinion and in my practice, it has fully sustained the 
reputation it has acquirea a: a remedial agent, and the remark- 
abie properties as a tonic and astringent indicated in its chemi- 
cal analysis. I propose to give it an impartial and extensive 
tetal, and will give you my results so far as they may be of 
value. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully yours, 

J. H. ARMSBY, ‘.D., 
Professor of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 
lamphlets containing the opinions of Celebrated Chemists and 
Physicians, respecting the use of this Water, in the case of many 
diseases of the human system, will! be sent, gratis, on application 
to the Agent. 5 
Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 
No Water genuine unless procured from 
HIRAM W. BOSTWICK, 
(late of Corning,) 


Sole Agent, 
No. 574 Broadway, 
New York. 





= AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
OLD ADAMS’S CALIFORNIA MENAGERIE, 

OF GRIZZLY BEARS AND OTHER WILD ANIMALS, 
From California, Utah, and the Rocky Mountains, including 
THE GREAT MAMMOTH BEAR, SAMSON, 

The largest ever seen, weighing near 2,000 Ibs., has been added 
to the Museum, without extra charge. These Bears are exhibited 

and performed by the RENOWNED LION-TAMER, 
HERR DRIESBACH, 
THE GREAT LIVING BLACK SKA-LION, 
The only animal of the kind ever seen alive in New York, the 
long supposed FABULOUS NEPTUNE, KING OF THE OCEAN ; 
THE TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN; ALBINO FAMILY, 
from Madagascar; WHATIS IT? or MAN-MONKEY; THIRTY 
LIVING MONSTER SNAKES ; THE LIVING HAPPY FAMILY; 
THE LIVING LEARNED SEAL; $150 DOLLAR SPECKLED 
BROOK TROUT; GRAND AQUARIA; WAX FIGURES, aad 
near a Million Curiosities, from all parts of the World. 
In the LECTURE-ROOM, the SUPERB DRAMA, 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE, 

Every Afternoon and Evening, at 3 and 7% o'clock. 

Miss DAWRON, Doubled-Voiced Singer, appears at each. 

Admission, 25 cents. Children under ten, 15 cents. 

Parquette, 15 cents extra. Children under ten, 10 centa. 


CAST-STEEL BELLS. 


PRICE REDUCED.—These Bells have now an Established re- 

tation, and are stronger and cheaper than any other First-Class 
Bells. In power and beauty of tone they are unexcelled. In the 
severest frosts they are warranted not to break, and in case of 
fire they do not melt. The best proof of their immense strength 
is the fact, that none of our Bells have ever broken, after being 
properly hung and tested, anc used with ordinary care. 

Each Bell is warranted for one year, and if it should break 
after that time, half-price is allowed in exchange for a new one, 
which makes a second bell, even then, 20 to 30 per cent. cheaper 
than a second Composition Bell. 

In consequence of improvements in the manufacture, we are 
now enabled to afford our Bells at a reduced price, and solicit 
orders. Prices, terms, and circulars, with testimonials, furnish- 
ed on application to NAYLOR & O0O., 

No. 99 John st., N. Y., and 80 State st. , Boston. 


pD* TAY LOR’S MOVEMENT CURE INSTI- 
TUTE, 








No. 67 Wrst Tarrty-E1cutn Street, Cor. Sixtu AvVENuR, New 
Yor 


Open at all hours from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


The méd¥eal treatment by movements has long been approved 
by the highest European autho: ities, and is now acknowledged 
of superior efficacy by many of the best physicians of this city 
and country. It is founded on Anatomy and Physiology, and 
consists of peculiar combinations of manipulations and exercises 
locally applied to successive portions of the body, in a manner 
and order adapted to the complaints. 

Persons afflicted with any chronic ailment, as Nervous Disease, 
Paralysis, Deformity of Spine, Constipation, Affections of the 
Lungs, Stemach, Liver, etc., would do well to inquire concerning 
this treatment at the Institute. 

A pamphlet giving information will be supplied by addressing, 
as abeve, 

GRORGE H. TAYLOR, M.D. 


MINNESOTA. 


Cc. GALE, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, MINNE- 
e apolis, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota, will attend to 
collections, paying of Taxes, and all the business of a General 
Agent. Will also, free of charge, by letter or otherwise, give 
any desired information within his power as to present oppor- 
tunities in this part of Minnesota for capitalists, farmors, me- 
chanics, and manufacturers. Satisfactory references given 
when desired, 


OR BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 


Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 


Sold by all Druggists, and at the Principal Office, No. 206 
BROADWAY. 616-667 


J. G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
FULTON AV., COR, OF NAVY ST., 


BROOKLYN. 
(N.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for T. 
BROOKS.) 














At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manu 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
and most desirable patterns of any house in this tity or New 
York. : 

Also, & large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices 
Shades, etc.. etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort wi! be made on 
yart to give entire satisfaction, J. @. REITHER, 


Teas, Groceries, and Provisions. 
HE CHEAPEST STORE IN THE WORLD! 
25 per cent. saved. The Greatest Bargains ever offered te 
the public in New York. $100,000 werth of Groceries, Wines, 
Teas, Flour, and Provisions, are pew being sold at Auction 
Prices, at the great CANTON TEA WAREHOUSE. 

These are Facts! Facts!! Facts!!! and no humbug—to which 
thousands can testify. Give me a call, and you also will be sat- 
isfied that this is the place to buy your winter stock of Teas, 
Flour,—$5, $6, $6 50,—Groceries, and Provisions. Come one 
and all, great and small. Consult your own interests, and buy 
your goods from THOMAS R. AGNEW, 

No. 260 Greenwich st. and No. 89 Murray st., N. Y. 

[2s Goods delivered free in the City. 


TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
80,000 BARNELS OF POUDRETTE, 








Made by 
, THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
for sale in lots to suit purchasers. , 

This is the cheapest Fertilizer in market; $3 worth will ma 
nure an acre of Corn, will increase the crop from one-third te 
one-half, and will ripen the crop two weeks earlier. 

Price, over seven barrels, $1 50 per barrel. , 

A pamphlet, with satisfactory evidence, and full particulars 


ding address to 
will be sent gratis to any FING, BROTHER & CO., 


No. 60 Cortlandt st., N. Y., General Agents for the U. 8, 


se 
N. B. Griffin & Bros., 
DENTISTS; 
Ne. 376 Grand st.» (North Side,) 
(Two doors from Norfolk,) 
NEW YORK, 


Neo. 257 Fulton street, opposite Clinton, Brooklyn. 
627-652 








‘ALSTED & STILES, NO. 52 & 54 M 
otzest, Maghs pe —p~ oy pny a ap of Clothe Gan 
ineres, Vestings, very sty t oods used 
Clothiers end Merchant Tailors for Men's an Boyt wear. ad 


Monier ri TATEOSYAN’S CELEBRATED 





ORIENTAL FIG-PASTE, so good for 


weak 
= o Per my de ane, can man ninctaca yours, Look 
inittals, 





Ra Aas AULA So ERE BAR A RCSA SEATON 


ANDS’ SARSAPARIL ° 

S REMEMBER =s 
** PROORASTINATION IS THE TALEP OF TrxE.” 
When disease invades the physical form, no time should be 
lost in procuring the right medicine and using it without delay, 
For chronic constitutiona! diseases, such as Rheumatism, King’s 
Evil, Scrofu'a, obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Ulcers, Eatarze- 
ment and Pain of the Bones, and other similar disoases, taig 
preparation will be found a most 
EFFECTUAL REMEDY, 
operating mildly and pleasantly on the general system, purifty- 
ing aud cleansing the vital fluids, giving tone and energy te the 
nervous system, and imparting stamina to the debilitated frame. 
Hundreds who had suffered years have been permanently cured 
in a short time by its use. 

Prepared and sdid by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggiste, Ne. 100 
Fulton street, New York. 
For sale alse by Druggists generally. 


~ Concentrated Leaven 


FOR MAKING 


BREAD, TEA.CAKES, 


ALL KINDS OF PASTRY, Eto, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


——_ 


EDW. CHAMBERLIN & 00., 











Proprietors of Shawmut Chemical Works, 





NO. 33 INDIA 8T., BOSTON. 


Concentrated Leaven 
Is the result of careful chemical researcu. Bazan of all kinds, 
made by using it, is light, more digestible and nutritious, has am 
agreeable natural taste, is less liable to sour, wil retain its moke- 
ture longer than by any other process, and the whole prepasa- 
tion for the even need not exceed ten minutes. 





See Directions in each Package for making Broak- 
fast amd Tea Rolls; Loaf Bread ; Brown Bread ; Buckwhea$ 
Cakes ; Sponge Cake; Corn Cake ; Cup Cake ; Ladies’ Cake; 
Webster Cake; Muffins; Apple Pudding; Highland Cake; 
Graham Bread; Boston Brown Bread; Dumplings; Cham- 
bers-street Cake; Sponge Cake; Jumbies; Election Cake; 
Soft Sugar Ginger Bread; Hard Sugar Ginger Bread ; Sit- 
ver Cake ; Doughnuts ; Butter Pudding ; Jonny Cake ; Goll 
Cake ; Japanese Cake; Union Cake; and every variety ef 
Pastry. 
For sale by all the principal druggists and grocers. 

GEORGE H. BATES, Wholesale Ageat, 

Ms No. 189 Pearl Street, New Yok. 


CONSTITUTION WATER, 


THE ONLY KNOWN REMEDY FOR DIABETES. 


THE CURATIVE PROPERTIES of this Medicine direct them- 
selves entirely to the Or;-sns of Secretion, and by so altering the 
Stomach and Liver, that the starchy principle of the Food is act 


of the 


A 
CONSTITUTION WATER; 
which gives these organs time to recover their healthy tone aad 
vigor. We are able to state that the Consrrrution Wares has 
cured every oase of DIABETES in which it has been given. 
Irritation of the Neck of the Bladder and 
Infiammation of the Kidueys. 
For these diseases it is truly a sovereign remedy, and too mush 
cannot be said in its praise. A single dose bus been known 
relieve the most urgent symptoms: TRY IT, WE BEG OF YoU, im 
these cases, and you will ever give your praise to 
CONSTITUTION WATER. 
Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bladder, Retention 
of Urine, Discases of the Prostate Gland, Stone 
in the Bladder, Calculus; Gravel, Brick- 
Dust Deposit, and Muceus or 
Milky Discharges. 
Diseases all occurring from one and the same cause will be 
entirely cured by the Constitution Water. 

There is no class of diseases that produce such yey | 
effects upon the human constitution as Diabetes and disease 
the Kidneys and Bladder, and, through a false modesty, they 
are neglected until they are so far advanced as to be beyond the 
control of ordinary remedies, and in a majority of cases, little oaa 
be done by the physicians, and we present the 
CONSTITUTION WATER 
to the public with the conviction that it has no equal in relieving 
the class of diseases for which it has been found so eminoutiy 
successful in curing ; and we trust that we shall be rewarded far 
our efforts in placing so valuable a remedy in a form te meet the 
requirements of patient and physician. 

For sa'e by all Druggists. Price $1. 
WM. H. GREGG & Co., Prepricters. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, General Agents, 
No. 46 Cliff street, New York. 


Brooks’ 
FURNITURE 


auD 





UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
Nes. 127 AND 129 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


The subscribers invite attention to their extensive stock of 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE,—als0 
CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND UPH@OL-~ 

STERY GOODS, 
of their own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices which 
will enable them to compete with any similar establishment ie 
New York. « 
Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 
Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the country, 


621-646 T. BROOKS & O@, 








WATCHES ! WATCHES ! WATCHES! 
PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS, AT LOW PRIOBS, 
At the Old Stand, 

NO. 150 BOWERY, cor. BROOME STREB®. 


J. H. Johnston & Co., 


(FoRMERLY Wit AND Sucorssors Tro Jackson & Many.) 
We are selling more watches than ever before, Our stock 
— every variety suitable for Gentlemen, J.adies, Lads, aad 
isses, 
<2 NONE BUT PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS SOLD. “@a 
e would also invite special attention to our large stock @f 
fine Jewelry, Sterling Silver Ware, and best quality Silwex 
Plated Ware. Everything guaranteed to be of the best quality, 
and offered at the very lowest prices. N.B.—Wedding and Vis 
iting Cards, latest styles, engraved. Specimens sent by mail. 


BROWN & WHITE'S 


a TEEL COMPOSITION BELLS FOR 
Churches, Academies, Schools, Farms, Facte- 
ries, etc., Varying in size from 50 to 5,006 ths. War- 
iti ranted Superior to any other Bell im 
the market—at the exceedingly low 
price of 1243 cents per &. For full 
particulars relative to the Size, Keys, 
Hangings, and Warrantee, sead for 
Circulare to the Manufactarers, 


BROWN & WHITE, 















NO. 20 LIBERTY ST., 
New TYoux. 


(Box 488 P.-0.) 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, an@ 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 


# PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superier to any Guano er fertillser ever 
imported or manufactured in this country. 
THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 


AKER’S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN TH 
. SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Soid genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at retail 
by 








JOHN B. SARDY; General Agent, 
No. 58 South street, cor, of Wall st., 
New York, 


It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominenf 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seen by oug 
cireviar) a large per-centage of 

‘ SPHATE OF LI 

BONE PHO PHOEIC acing AND PHOS. 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient te 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially ex 
riching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of buem- 
ing the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
with some other fertilizers ; retaining a great degree of moistare, 
it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and, as expe 
rience has proved, 


FREE OF INSECTS. 
For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 
te,) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analysis and testa 
of Farmers, apply as above. 616-667 


TAINED GLASS FOR CHUROHES. 
S HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No. 216 Sixru Avenve, New York. 
The subscriber would respectfully call attention to his New 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors 602-655 


URE OF HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
Ra MARSH, of the well-known house of MARSH 
& CO., No. 2 Vesey street, Astor House, opposite St. Paul's 
church, devotes special attention to the Surgical adaptation of 
his Radical Cure Truss. Also, a large assortment of Silk and 
Lisle thread Elastic Stockings, fer varicose veins, Female Sup- 
rs, Shouider Braces, improved Suspensory Bandages, and 
ments for Physical Deformities. A lady in attendance. 


R*2F CHANCE TO MAKE A FORTUNE.—_WR 














converted into sugar so long as the Sysrsm is under the influence * 





8 
Gtitors Book Cable 


—— NT 
umber of The American Journal of 
. ee ae id Guyot of Princeton has published 
a Memoir on the Appalachian Mountains, that great chain 
which runs nearly parallel with the Atlantic coast from 
Nova Scotia to the Gulf of Mexico. It is the fullest, we 
may even say the only trustworthy, memoir on the subject 
which has ever been prepared. To a considerable ex- 
tent, especially in respect to the culminating parts of the 
Appalachian system, both in the North and the Sonth, it 
ig the result of measurements made by the author him- 
self, during a long series of years. His determinations 
of the highest peaks in the White Mountains, Green 
Mountains, and Adirondack Mountains, at one extremity, 
and im the Black Mountains at the other, were made with 
extreme care, and according to the best barometric 
methods—and the results, now for the first time pub- 
lished, will be universally accepted as trustworthy in the 
highest degree. The review which is also given of the 
peculiar characteristics of this chain, is from the hand of 
‘a master familiar with all the details, and accustomed to 
arranging and generalizing all the phenomena of physical 
‘structure. 
The Memoir is accompanied by a map originally pre- 
pared for Petermann’s Geographische Mittheilungen, by 
Mr. Ernest Sandoz, an accomplished draftsman, who has 
-attended Prof. Guyot on many of his mountain tours. 
The map is, beyond all question, the best exhibition which 
we have of the physical structure of the eastern portion 
of the United States. We are informed that copies of 
‘the Memoir and Map can be obtained in a separate 
pamphlet, on application to the editors of The Journal of 
Science. 
We append a statement of some of the highest peaks, 
the measurements of which are given by Prof. Guyot in 
The Journal of Science : 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


isi one cacencccctecssmgsasse ceased 6,288 feet, 
4 EASE ESE err erreerre rer erc 794 
ES 65.67 <i w siee vise aces iubae.ce aca antee 5,714 
PME Bb SR Frac Ric ois, Selvin Srdaeiaa canes accel 5,553 
aoa aticcnieaeid sewa 6 cecgenadsneuaneele 3o4 " 
MID «5h Picsexcaincmivoemnssiseciecsoned 5,365 ¥ 
FRANCONIA MOUNTAI® 8. 
oe AIRE 5:6-0.0:5:3.0:5 cease wamocewieadeae neon 5,290 " 
GREEN MOUNTAINS, 
Mansfield Mountain (chin)..............20.eeeeeeceee 4,430 " 
ey OS aren rrr 4,094 " 
EAE TET EIEN ees 4,221 " 
ee oc wciiiieinaaeeackesamh seeee 4,088 " 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 
PIR Aig heck acwndies gackurdewnans 5,379 


BLACK MOUNTAINS (MAIN CHAIN.) 


Black Dome (Ciingmann of state map)................ 6,707 * 
Balsam Cone (Guyot of state map)................... 6,671 " 
Black Brother (Sandoz of state map)..............-+. 6,619 " 
UN AU CLSs cad vensct ss n0n ses eentckaveocerd 6,591 " 


Of the two culminating points in the system, that in 
the south—the Black Mountains—is the highest. The 
highest peak in the north is Mount Washington, 6,288 
feet. The highest in the south is Black Dome, (Cling- 
mann,) 6,707. Besides this, there are many other peaks 
higher than any in the north. 

The Journal contains several other articles of high 
scientific value. We miss, however, the usual bi-monthly 
summary of Geographical Intelligence, to which we are 
accustomed to look for recent and reliable information 
in that department. 


CoNnTRIBUTIONS TO THE EccLesiasticaL HIsTory oF 
Connecticut. New Haven: W. L. Kingsley.—This vol- 
ame is a result of the celebration of the 150th Anniver- 
sary of the General Association of Connecticut, at Nor- 
wich, in 1859. The originator of that commemorative ser- 
vice, Rev. E. W. Robinson of Bethany, after all his pains- 
taking in getting together the materials for the occasion, 
must feel a special satisfaction at seeing them at last 
embodied in a permanent:volume. The future ecclesi- 
astical historian will remember him.and the publisher 
with special thanks. But the present generation have a 
lively interest in these memorials of the past. Hardly 
anything is more important to.a right understanding ot 
New England character and institutions than a knowl- 
edge of the ecclesiastical history of her first two hund- 
red years. Dr. Palfrey is redeeming something of this 
from oblivion. Dr. Stiles’s diary would furnish copious 
materials for his time. The Cambridge Library contains 
many valuable pamphlets, sermons, etc. Prof, Park in 
his lives of Hopkins and Emmons gives much incidental 
information touching ecclesiastical matters. Felt’s His- 
tory is of the highest value and authority. The Congre- 
gational Quarterly is producing many treasures of such 
history from the rich store accumulated by Dr. Clark. 
Still there is wanting a thorough, well-digested history 
ef ecclesiastical affairs in New England. 

As a contribution toward this, the volnme before us is 
greatly to be prized. It opens with the Historical Dis- 
course by Dr. L, Bacon. This is followed by twelve brief 
addresses from eminent divines in various p&rts of the 
country, setting forth distinctive features or prominent 
results of the Congregational polity. Then comes a 
series of Historical Papers. carefully prepared, treating 
of Missions, Home and Foreign, Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries, Sabbath-schools and Common-schools, Tem, 
perance, etc., in short, every topic of secial and mora] 
life in Connecticut with which her churches have had to 
do. Historical sketches of associations and churches 
complete the volume. It is a book which no minister in 
Connecticut can afford to be without, and which every 
parish should have in its library. 


Memoir or Davip SaAnDEMAN.—The name of Sandeman 
is associated with a transitory sect of the last century, 
Sandemanianism. Robert Sandeman, the founder ofthat 
sect, came to this country from Scotland in 1764, estab- 
lished his residence at Danbury, Connecticut, gathered a 
few congregations of followers, and died in 1771. The 
sect is now nearly if not quite extinct. 

David Sandeman was a man of quite another sort, 
though descended apparently from the same Scotch 
family. Born at Perth in 1826, he died a missionary, at 
Amoy, in China, in 1858. A memoir of his life and min- 
istry, by Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, author of the Memoir of 
McCheyne, has been republished by the Carters. It is 
a worthy tribute to the memoiy of a devoted and 
martyr-like servant of Christ. 


The April Number of The Congregational Quarterly 
will soon be sent te its readers well laden with valuable, 
we might add “indispensable” materials. No only should 
every Congregational minister secure this cheap period- 
ical, but every church-member intending to be posted in 
our own matters denominational, and desirous of per- 
petuating the church-polity of the Apostles and Puritans, 


’ should also possess it. We know not how one dollar 
can be otherwise invested so profitably and pleasantly as 
to be a subscriber for this useful work. See advertize- 


ment on fifth page. 
ps 


General Welvs. 


THE SOUTHERN REBELLION. 











Tue event of the week, in the progress of the Pro- 
Blavery Rebellion, is the painful necessity, which now ” 
seems to be apparent, for the evacuation of Fort Sumter 
by Major Anderson and his men, in consequence of a fail- 
ure of provisions and the impossibility of reaching him 
Gen. Scott, who has counseled the War 
Department to send orders for the Major’s recall, says 
that amid so many hostile forts and fortifications bear- 
ing on Sumter, it would require an army of twenty 
‘thousand men, and several war-steamers to co-operate 
with them, to relieve the garrison successfully. The 
facts in the case are not yet fully developed, and the pub- 


with supplies. 


lic mind meanwhile is in anxious suspense. 


Mr. Lincoln’s Inaugural excites lively comment in the 
South. Mr. Stephens—Vice-President of the rebellious 
Confederacy—is reported to have said that “it is the 


Commercial and - financial, 


A CHANGE IN THE CRY. 


It was once proposed—as everybody remembers—that 
on a certain hour of a certain day of a certain month 
there should be a noise made that should shake the 
universe. At the time fixed, everybody in the world, 
every man, woman, and child on the face of the globe’ 
should set up at the top of their voices the most tre- 
mendous simultaneous shout of which they were capa- 
ble. The result, of course, would be a noise such as 
would make the stars tremble and the sun and moon 
stand still—the most awful and sublime evidence that 
time had ever witnessed of human capability. At length 
the day, the hour, the moment arrived. The great 
human family had gathered together in groups, ex- 
pectant, eager, full of awe, and with ears and with 
mouths wide open, waiting the event. The dreadful 
moment came and passed, and lo! instead of a great 
noise there was only a great stillness! Through all the 
wide, wide world at that point of time not a human 
sound was heard, for not one human voice was raised to 
shout. Every mother’s son and daughter had stood 
silent and breathless to listen for that tremendous shout, 
and had forgotten to make it! 

The number of times that the Union of these states 
has been on the brink of destruction within the last 
seventy-five years is almost innumerable. It has been 
the one thing which we have been taught to deprecate 
and to dread, and we have learned to believe that when 
it did come it would be as “the crash of matter and the 
wreck of worlds.” Then would all law and order cease, 
and anarchy would reign supreme; the people would 
wander to and fro, houseless, homeless, hungry, and 
naked ; there would be no more buying and selling ; ships 
would fall down piecemeal; factories would crumble 
into dust ; commerce would be a forgotten art; the plow 
would stand still in the farrow ; there would be no more 
marrying and giving in marriage ; children would cease 
to be born; and presently the places that knew these 
United States and the people thereof would know them 
ne more for ever, till Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander 
should come to moralize over their ruins. The time 
has come and gone, and as at the period when the 
whole world was to shout aloud, instead of a great noise 
there is a great stillness! ” 

Now we would not be understood as speaking lightly 
upon this subject. The Union is valuable as a means, 
and not as anend. When it fails to secure those means, 
when it ne longer answers the purpose of a good gov- 
ernment, no longer brings with it the blessings of liberty, 
no longer maintains the general welfare, no longer pro- 
tects the meanest of the citizens in the smallest of their 
rights, then it fails to attain the end that it was proposed 
to gain by it, and as a means is valueless. 

A month ago the people were bidden to a feast of Com- 
promise, for the sake of the Union. Compromises in 
every possible form were spread before them; compro- 
mises hot and compromises cold; compromises with 
slavery in all the Southern territory we now possess—in 
all the territory we might possess hereafter; territory 
with slavery made possible, if it chose to go there ; ter- 
ritory with slavery made imperative by fundamental law ; 
slavery let alone in the states where it now exists; 
slavery with new guaranties for its existence ; slavery as 
the paramount law over the whole land, with privileges 
to slaveholders in the free states, under the Constitution, 
which those free states cannot accord even to their own 
citizens; and slaye-catching as the only one indefeasible 
right settled beyond a peradventure everywhere. There 
was no compromise which the most fertile brain of the 
most ingenious slaveholder could devise, that was not 
pressed upon the acceptance of the North as its bounden 
duty ; and all for the sake of the Union. The fiercest 
denunciation was heaped upon those who stood out 
against it as enemies of the welfare of their country, and 
almost as enemies of their kind. 

But Mr. Lincoln enters upon the administration of the 
duties of his office as President, and inaugurates the 
event by the announcement that he recognizes no right 
in any state or states to secede from the Union, and the 
avowal of his intention to enforce the laws of the Federal 
Constitution. And thereupon is made manifest a won- 
derful change in the minds of men, for whereas those 
who a month ago were ready for any compromise to save 
the Union, so these same men are clamorous now for 
any concession that shall secure its peaceful dissolution. 
It is not now the horrors of Disunion that are appalling, 
but the horrors of civil war that may possibly follow the 
attempt to assert the dignity of law and the integrity of 
the Gevernment. It is they now who shout “Let the 
Union slide!” so far as the cotton states are concerned, 
rather than attempt to regain possession of the forts be- 
longing toe the Federal Government, and collect the 
revenue under Federal law. <A rumor that Fort Sumter 
is to be evacuated, spread joy and excitement in Wall st., 
and stocks jump up four or five per cent. in the hope that 
this is a measure ef concessicn, and the first step toward 
a recognition of an independent Southern Confederacy. 
Even The Express praises Mr. Lincoln, which, as we take 
it, is the worst thing that could be said of him. 

Now why is this? Clearly not because the Union is 
valued as a system of government whereby the rights of 
the people are secured and upheld, but because by an 
appeal to a traditional feeling on its behalf, the privilege 
of peaceful trade on the one hand, and the security of 
partisan power on the other, may be maintained at any 
price of the rights of a free people, at any sacrifice of the 
rights of free labor. Rightly understood, Union isa price- 
less blessing ; but a Union purchased at the price of the 
extension of slavery, or of a longer submission to that 
power which has usurped the Government almost from 
the beginning, is one which all men who have the good of 
their country at heart, should be as ready to forego as 
those are ready to sacrifice it who are as clamerous now 
against the enforcement of the laws as a month ago they 
were loud in their demands for compromise. In either 
case they mean nothing but concession to the, unwar- 
rantable behests of the slavery-propagandists and of a 
disappointed political faction. Let the people beware 
that they be not deceived. 





“THE DOG AND THE SHADOW.” 


A gray-haired merchant of this city, who has passed 
through every stage of successful and unsuccessfal 
business, remarked the other day— 

“Old Hsop’s fable of the Dog and the Shadow ought 
to be engraved, and hung in every counting-room in this 
city.” 

Ft is too much to expect that advice so good will be 
widely heeded, but for the benefit of such as may have 
forgotten the fable, we copy it afresh from the veritable 
old-time edition of Croxall—mauger the ancient pictu- 
resque woord-cut of the dog : 


“Par. V. 


“A Dog, crossing a little rivulet with a piece of flesh 
in his mouth, saw his shadow represented in the clear 
mirrer ef the limpid stream; and believing it to be 
another dog, who was carrying another piece of flesh, he 
could not forbear catching at it; but was so far from get- 
ting anything by his greedy design, that he dropt the 
piece he had in his mouth, which immediately sunk to 
the bottom, and was irrecoverably lost.” 

The moral of which is—it is easy to lose the sub- 
stance by grasping at the shadow. 

A clergyman of this city mentioned to us last week the 
case of a firm who, at the beginning of a new year of 
business, had a capital of $10,000, and who, having a 
good credit and being sanguine that they had only to ex- 
tend their business to reap-a speedy fortune, made larger 
ventures during the year, and at its close found that they 
had succeeded in selling goods to the amount of $850,000, 
in heaping up notes to pay which they could not meet» 


most adroit state-paper ever published on the continent.” and, after beginning with comparatively nothing, in 


The Na@o Orleans Delta is stanch against secession. 


The Cabinet of Jefferson Davis stands as follows—and 
mot as previously reported: Robert Toombs of Georgia, 
Secretary of State; C. G. Memminger of South Carolina, 
Secretary of Treasury ; L. P. Walker of Alabama, Secre- 
tary of War; 8. R. Mallory of Florida, Secretary of Navy ; 
J. H. Reagan of Texas, Postmaster-General ; J. P. Benja- 
min of Louisiana, Attorney-General. These gentry are 
now all in active business of rebellion at Montgomery, 


Alabama. 


The vote for secession in Texas will probably foot up 


as follows: in favor, 70,000; against, 12,000. 


The famous Floating Battery has proved a failure. 
Gen. Beauregard—the Commander-in-Chief of the In- 
_ surgents around Charleston—laughed at it as soon as he 
saw it. Shortly after it was launched it capsized and 


sank, 


‘Hon. T, E. Bouligny, Representative from Louisiana 
im the late United States Congress, on the floor of which 
he beldly denounced Secession, is now on his way to his 
We await with some interest to know 


constituents, 
what kind of a reception they will give him. 


The wife of President Davis, emulating the custom of 
is giving receptions at the “ Executive 


the White House, 
Mansion ” in Montgomery. 


Dr. Dio Lewis, editor of 





high enough to keep the spine of the 
ing it from bending forward. 


The Boston Journal of Physi. 
cal Culture, condemns with great force the present pre- 
vailing style of school-desks as injurious to the health 
of the scholar, and recommends that the desk be raised 


sitter erect, prevent- 


ending the year with a failure for a round quarter of a 
million ! 

These men were not dishonest ; nor were they more 
than ordinarily imprudent; but fell victims to the com- 
mon, deplorable, and disastrous system of Long Credits : 
—a system which is always illusory to the buyer, and 
therefore always hazardous to the seller, because de- 
ferred paying is a temptation to overbuying, by which 
equal damage and a common ruin too often fall upon 
both parties to the bargain. Dr. Paley used to warn his 
daughters against buying even a handkerchief or a calico 
gown when they had not money in their hands to pay 
for it :—“ because,” said he, “ the money you see in your 
palm to-day looks larger than the money you expect to 
see in it to-morrow ; and when you buy, and pay on the 
spot, you will spend less than by shopping with your 
credit-book instead of your purse.” 

We would not underrate the advantages of credit in 
business. A system of credit will always prevail, so long 
as men have mutual confidence in each other. Such a 
mutual confidence speaks well for the Christian progress 
of theage. But the majority of men who fail in business 
Aion Sem lack of honesty, but from lack of sagacity. 
Therefore the limit of credit should stop short of the 
good intent to pay, and be set down at a reasonable like- 
lihood of ability to pay. 

One of the best-known merchants in ¢ : 
retired from business with the wd or hes tag 
$150,000. He had spent thirty years in earning it. Dur- 
ing these thirty years his losses amounted to $800,000. 
On recounting his experience to his successor, he said, 
“If it had not been for the disasters attending long 





THE INDE 


credits, I weuld have been worth nearly a million 
dollars.” 

It is a well-known fact that for the lest twenty years 
the Southern trade of New York city—a trade involving 
longer credits than any other—has yielded a far greater 
aggregate of losses than of profits ; so that on the whole 
it has been only a protracted bankruptcy, 

The chief lesson of 1857—the common remark which 
merchants then repeated to one another—was, “ Business 
must be done on shorter credit.” Yet the lessonis being 
rapidly forgotten. Competition for custom is lengthen- 
ing out credits to longer terms than ever, Business is 
becoming more and more a game of chance. - In bourse 
and bank, in stock-board and exchange, in counting- 
house and market-place, the same law of hazard tules 
bargain and sale. It was with no personal animadver- 
sion, yet in one sense with unquestioned truth, that 
Berryer, the first lawyer of Paris, said of the Crédit 
Mobilier, that “it was the greatest gambling-house the 
world had ever seen.” Yesterday’s foreign arrival brought 
news that M. Mirés, the French banker, had been 
thrown into the prison of Mazas on many suspicions of 
fraud. Among other things, it is mentioned that he owed 
the Bank of France Thirty Million Francs. Now how 
came the Bank of France to be thus the loser of over 
Five Millions of Dollars? Because it was tempted by a 
good per-centage into giving to a visionary speculatoT 
all the credit which he asked! 

Business on a large scale or on a less scale—business 4 
by public boards and by private firms—business of almost, 
every kind, North or South, East or West, is rapidly 
tending toward perilous uncertainty by a too lavish and 
unjustifiable use of extended credits. 

What is the history of one man’s business for one 
season in New York? He buys a million dollars’ worth 
of .goods on credit, giving notes in payment; he sells 
this million do:lars’ worth of goods on credit, receiving 
notes in payment ; after which he finds himself standing 
the rest of the year between these adverse pieces of paper 
as between upper and nether mill-stones, which may at 
any mc ment threaten to grind him to powder ! 

Well, what is the remedy? The remedy is in a bit of 
advice which they who most need will least heed—Short 
Credits and Close Scrutiny. Six months ‘should be 
esteemed a long credit—and none longer should be given. 
An experienced mz2ichant, now engaged in business in 
this city—whose name, if it were mentioned, would give 
weight to his opinion—recommends the general adoption 
of four months as the limit.. This would require, for 
practical operation, that the great body of consumers 
should pay cash. If this rule could be introduced with- 
out causing too much pinch and pressure at first, the 


. advantage in the end would be beyond description— 


creating a more rational because more safe credit, and 
building up a more permanent because more solid pros- 
perity. Fénelon—who always winged his fine thoughts 
with fine illus! rations—said, “that as the native springs 
of the rock, if suddenly changed in their course, would 
for a time dry up, so commerce, if diverted too suddenly 
from its customary channels, might for a time cease to 
flow.” Thus, when the shoemakers of Lynn made a strike 
for more wages, the shoe trade of Lynn for the time being 
stopped. If the merchants of this city, by a sudden eom- 
bined movement, were to resolve themselves into a guild 
against credit-giving, business would feel a shock of 
derangement. But if the old credits of eight months were 
henceforth to be reduced to six, and the old credits of 
six reduced to four, the change would produce a general 
benefit without a general injury. Merchants are beginning 
to feel that to carry the load of business at eight months’ 
distance is like lifting heavy weights at arms’ length. Let 
the seller hold a tough controversy with the buyer against 
stretching out any notes into the hazardous length of two- 
thirds or three-quarters of a year. If aman “knows not 
what a day may bring forth,” how can he know what eight 
months may bring forth? A general conviction is gaining 
ground among wise men that there must be retrenchment 
in credits, to rescue business from its fickleness. We never 
believed those economists who say that “a national debt 
is a national blessing,” nor upheld Rabelais in the opinion 
that “a man’s greatest pleasure in life is the pleasure of 
having creditors.” Therefore, to all merchants who hope 
for great gains by running great risks—who throw away 
certainty for chance, and accept hazard for safety—who 
fancy that a small capital is magnified into a great 
one by looking at it threugh the flattering lens of a long 
credit—who are in danger of having enough, desiring 
more, grasping too much, and losing all ;—to all such 
comes back the ancient wisdom of wise Msop, in the 
fable of the Dog and the Shadow. 


THE FEDERAL FATNESS. 
WHO IS TO ENJOY IT? 

The President’s appointing power includes, in this city, 
the Custom-House, the Post-Office, the Assay Office, the 
Surveyor’s Department, the Naval Office, the Debenture 
Office, and the Sub-Treasury Department. It includes, 
likewise, many appointments in addition to these; but 
it is chiefly in these that mercantile circles are most inti- 
mately and directly interested. The profit of these offices 
to their fortunate possessors, will be seen by the follow- 
ing figures, which will explain the reason why a good 
many thousand men just now are clamoring their claims 
into the ears of the President : 

1. The Custom-House pays its chief officer, the Col- 
lector of the Port, a salary of $6,340, and perquisites 
which sometimes increase it to $20,000. The two Dep- 
uty-Collectors receive $2,500 each. The Auditor receives 
$4,000 ; his assistant, $3,000; his first clerk, $1,500; four 
clerks, each $1,400; four more, each $1,300; sixteen, 
each $1,100; and others, drawing from $1,000 to $480 
The Cashier receives $3,500; his assistant, $2,500; three 
clerks, each $1,500; with three subordinates below 
these. The Superintendent of the Warehouse business 
draws $2,000; the assistant store-keeper, $1,400; seven 
clerks, each $1,500; eight, each $1,200; twenty-five, 
each $1,190 ; sixty-one storekeepers, (stationed in bonded 
wareheuses,) each $1,095; with other clerks and mes- 
sengers besides. The chief Entry-Clerk is paid $2,000; 
eight assistants, each $1,500; four more, whose aggre- 
gate salaries average, each, more than $1,000; six watch- 
men, each $547, with other special officers on smaller 
pay. The chief Clerk in the Appraiser’s department 
earns $1,500; about twenty subordinates receiving vary- 
ing sums below this. The General Appraiser has $2,500 ; 
three others, the same amount ; five others, each $2,000 ; 
examiner of damages, $2,000; examiner of drugs, $2,000 ; 
nine clerks, each $1,500; six, each $1,400; seven, each 
$1,200; four, each $1,000; with messengers ‘besides, 
none of whom are content without some salary. The 
chief Liquidating Clerk, $1,600; seven assistants, each 
$1,400; four, each $1,200; three, each $1,100; two, 
each, $1,000. The General Corresponding Clerk, $1,200. 
with an assistant at $1,000. Six measurers, nineteen 
weighers, and eight gaugers receive, each, $1,485. So 
that, take it all in all, the Custom-House is what hun- 
gry men call a “ fat office.” 

2. The Post-Office yields to the Postmaster $2,000, 
with perquisites unmentioned—and which, in the case of 
Mr. Postmaster Fowler, were unmentionable. It paysa 
Secretary $2,000; six clerks, each $2,000 ; seve, each 
$1,200 ; twenty-fomr, each $1,000; twenty, each $900; 
thirty-eight, each $800 ; forty-two, each $700; forty-nine 
each $600; fourteen, each $500; fifteen, each $480 ; 
twelve, each $400; ten, each $350. Enough money 
spent on the mails—one would think—to entitle business- 
men to receive business letters with more promptness of 
delivery! In fact, our whole post-office system lags so 
Gy behind the English, that we are quite ashamed 
of it. 

3. The Assay Office—from whose chimneys in Wal] 
street the yellow smoke rises as if gold were the fuel— 
gives its Superintendent $3,500 ; the assayer, $3,000; the 
melter and refiner, 23,000; with many subordinate 
salaries, varying from $2,500 to $1,500: besides paying 
from twenty-five to fifty laborers, each from two to four 
dollars a day. 

4. The Surveyor’s Department—comprising the loading 
and unloading of goods and the catching of smugglers— 
pays the Surveydr $4,900; two deputies, each $2,000 ; 
about half a dozen clerks, each from $1,000 to $1,200 
one hundred and thirty-two inspectors, eacty $1,095; 
seventy-four night inspectors, each $730; besides differ- 
ent rates of pay'for captains, lieutenants, measufers, and 
night-watchmen. 

5, The Naval Office—a kind of watch-deg at the door of 
the Custom-House—a counter-check upon the collector 
and his clerks—pays its responsible head, styled the 
Naval Officer, $4,950; three deputies, each $2,000; twenty- 
four clerks, each $1,000 ; a few others higher, and many 
others lower salaries. 

6. The Debenture Office costs the Government $11,000 
a year for the services of eleven clerks. But it is an 
important office, and the clerkgearn-their money. 

7. The Sub-Treasury Department—a branch of the 
National Treasury—pays its chief, called Assistant 
Treasurer (being an assistant only to the Secretary of 
the National Treasury) a ealary of $6,000. He has a 
small bureau of clerks to keep his books, and pays good 
wages to inspectors of steam-boats and keepers of light- 
houses. 

—These facts and figures will give some idea—not 
merely how large is likely to be each quadrennial army of 
office-beggars—but how intimately and inseparably 
Commerce hangs upon Politics, and Politics upon Com- 
merre—as if it were more than a mere accidental coin- 
cidence that a Ship, the symbol of Commerce and the 





symbol of the State, should be one and the same thing. 


PENDENT. 


MONEY MARKET. ' 


‘There is an active demand for money, which is readily met at 
6 to 7 @ cent. on call loans; and first-class indorsed notes are 
in demand at 6@6% ® cent., at dates 90 days to 4 mon‘ 
which there is great scarcity. Second-class paper is difficult to 
‘sell. Single-named paper varies from 10@15 ® cent. 

Foreign exchange remains at the rates quoted last week. 
Sterling 60-day bills at 1055 @106—the last an extreme quota 
tion, and francs at 5.40@5.323¢. 

Specie continues to arrive from Europe ; yet the bank return® 
for last week show a further loss of near $600,000—occasioned by 
the payments on account of the new loan. This loan account 
exhibits an expansion to a moderate extent. The Niagara 
steamer brings us $375,000 in specie, and the City of Manchester 
steamer brought £51,370 sterling, of whieh £40,000 came to Brown 
Brothers & Co. Spring business has commenced, but shows not 
the customary activity. The imports have increased, but the 
exports keep up, and supply ample exchange. 


STOCKS. 


The course of the stock market for the past week has been 
various and irregular, within, however, small limits. Prices are 
now wholly affected by the movements at Washington. Ru- 
mors of peaceful measures send stocks up, and rumors of war 
send them down. The report that Major Anderson was to be 
ordered to retire from Fort Sumter gave prices on Monday last 
a considerable lift. The border-state stocks rose 2@3 per 
cent. Government stocks are well maintained. The new loan 
is active, and Treasury notes in constant demand. The share 
market is dull, There is an absence of commission busi- 
ness, and the speculative brokers are completely at sea, 
without compass or rudder to guide them in the present novel 
political situation of the country. 


DEY Goons. 


Trade is steadily i ing—especially among leading job- 
bers, who indeed could do more business than they do, but for 
their greater prudence or fear in giving credit. There is some 
difficulty in ascertaining the present standing of the mass of 
dealers—the mercantile agencies having to rewrite all their books 
from new reports. No credit is given to such as have been back- 
ward in paying part, or do not pay their due indebtedness, 
Little or no allowance is made for the difficulties of the times in 

eeting engag ts, and the collapse of credit ;—or in other 
words, the want of confidence is the cause of the sales of goods 
being so much below those of last year at this time, with other 
parts besides the South. The cash basis system of trade does not 
sell many goods. 

Domestic prints are in moderate demand for Western and city 
consumption, and prices are steady—the stock being kept down 
by limitation of production. Lawns have been sold at auction 
and at private sale rather extensively, and are low in price. 
In cotton staple fabrics, bleached goods are dull and weaker in 
price, but heavy goods are firm, with a steady demand. 

Drills are steady. In woolens we observe some improvement 
in fancy cassimeres. Prime goods alone are firm in price, there 
being a surplus stock of other kinds. The city dealers and East- 
ern and Western buyers are in the market. Delaines are in fair 
demand, with steady supplies of desirable styles from the facto- 
ries. 

The export of domestic cottons was heavy last week, nearly 
the whole being for the China market. 

In imported geods there is but a light business. Dress goods 
are less firm in price. Silks are in moderate and limited demand, 
whether plain or fancy. Fancy dress silks are offering at a re- 
duction. Millinery silks are also low. Ribbons are im better 
supply and assortment, and are firmly held for plain styles. 
Fancy styles are heavy. ° 

The importations for the week have increased, and large par- 
cels are being taken out of bond. Auction sales are morenumer- 
ous, but fail to realize satisfactory prices, and many lines are 
withdrawn. Woolen goods, especially French and German cleths 
and-cassimeres, aretvery much depressed. It is impossible to 
realize cost price. Linen goods show considerable activity. 








ITEMS. 


. « . The wine raised in Portugal the last season has fallen off 
in quantity eighty per cent., and the loss of money consequent 
is stated to be enormous. 

. .. The prevailing opinion among the leading masters of the 
Royal Geographical Society is favorable to the idea of the North 
Atlantic Telegraph Cable as proposed by Colonel Shaffner. 

. . « Creditors in Paris who send their debtors to prison, are 
obliged to pay about six dollars per month for their maintenance 
while incarcerated. It is now intended te increase this sum to 
seven dollars. 

. » Opium, rice, tin, iron, and long cloths find a good market 
in the Peiho since the late treaty. 

. +» We find by the Revenue returns that the aggregate value 
of all imported articles for the preceding year, including the free 
list of 1846 and 1857, is three hundred and sixty-two millions of 
dollars, or, in round numbers, at the rate of one million of dollars’ 
worth per day. This exceeds the importation of any previous 
year. 

. -» The late Secretary James B. Floyd has published a 
labored defense of himself, which a candid reader cannot regard 
as satisfactory. 

«+» The Charleston Courier states that Gov. Brown of Georgia 
has seized the Northern stock in the Macon and Western Rail- 
road, amounting to a million of dollars, 

«+ + he Commercial Bank of London has lost £67,000 sterling 
grom embezzlement of its funds by one of its ledger clerks, and 
the Bank has consequently transferred its assets and business to 
the London and Westminster Bank. The fraud was effected by 
means of a fictitious account, to the credit of which the funds 
abstracted were placed. We thought it had long age been made 
a rule in banks and large mercantile houses, for the ledger clerk 
to have nothing to do with the handling of the funds, but to post 
his books from the records of the receiver. 

«+ » Of the $6,600,000 reported as held for account of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, between two and three millions are held 
(back) by the sub-treasurers of seceded states. 

. . . Advices by the Niagara state that £100,000 sterling in 
gold will be sent here by the Cunard steamer due to arrive here 
this week. : 

« « » Money is in good supply in London at 7 per cent., which 
is one-half of ene per cent. below the bank rate. In Paris money 
can be had at 5@5% per cent. 

... Twenty thousand operatives having made a strike at 
Blackburn, England, have thus thrown themselves out of em- 
ployment. 

... Aclerk in the Commercial Bank of London lately ab- 
stracted $350,000— damaging the prestige of the Bank to such an 
extent that its business had to be merged in the London and 
Westmi nster Bank. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct, 














Asuzrs.—The market for both descriptions has advanced since 
our last, under moderate receipts and a fair demand, and at the 
close prices tend upward. We quote Pots at $5 25, and Pearls at 
$5 3134, The stock in the inspection warehouse is 213 bbls. Pots 
and 83 of Pearls. 


Corrse.—Toward the close, the inquiry for Rio has been quite 
active, and full pricesare obtained. The sales for the week are 
12,812 bags at 103s @133c. for ordinary to prime, including 802 

er Hermione, on private terms; 2,900 bags per Regulus, at 

1%c. ; 2,437 bags per George and Ludwig, at 11 %c. ; and 3,700 by 
auction, at 11% @13%c. : average, 12 13-100c, In other descrip- 
tions, there has also been a very fair business doing; we notice 
sales of 550 bags Laguayra, at 44% @4%c.; 830 St. Domingo, at 
12@12\c. ; 475 bags Jamaica, at 12%c., cash ; 650 bags Mara- 
caibo, at 133 @14\c. ; and 320 mats Java, at 16% @16 3c. 


Cottox.—The market has been somewhat unsettled during the 
week, owing to the various advices received from abroad, but at 
the close there is a much firmer feeling manifested and prices 
are from % @<c. higher than at the date of our last report. The 
sales include abeut 7,500 bales. We quote Middling Uplands at 
11 Xc., and do, Gulf at ]2c, 

FLour AND MgaL.—The demand for Western and State Flour 
the past week has proved limited, chiefly for the home and pro- 
vincial trade. The inquiry for expert has been fair, but under 
the very unsatisfactory advices from Europe and a further ad- 
vance in freights, the business has been light, many holders re- 
fusing to submit to any abatement, preferring to ship on their 
own account, and we notice a further considerable depletion in 
our stock—this, however, has failed to resist the downward 
tendency, and the market closes heavily for most kinds. The 
better grades have been slow of sale, and are lower and quite 
irregular. The large arrivals in prospect and the gloomy intel- 
ligence from Europe have induced the local trade to purchase 
with much cirecumspection, anticipating a furtherdecline. A 
better demand may be noted for the British Provinces and the 
Eastern states, but this has failed to impart firmness, and there 
is an absence of all speculative feeling ; this, however, is likely 
to prove of short duration, as stocks here and at the East are 
limited, and with the revival of business which is everywhere 
apparent, they will soon be exhausted. Prices have declined 
5@10c. ® bbl. Canadian Flour has been freely offered, and 
with a moderate demand for the low grades these have declined, 
but good and choice Extras are not plenty, and with a fair de- 
mand are well sustained. Southern Flour has been difficult to 
sell, and with liberal amrivals prices have declined, and favor 
the buyer at the close. The stock is not large, but is ample for 
the trade. Corn Meal has again declined, and has been slow of 
sale. Rye Flour has ¢éeclined, is more plenty, and in limited 
request. Buckwheat Flour is in good request and is plenty. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Grain.—There has been a slight irregularity in our Wheat 
market the past week. Prices of Spring have declined 1@2c. B 
bush., but White is held for higher rates—which has checked the 
export as wellas the milling demand. The stock of this is so 
moderate that most holders are indifferent about sellingY The 
rapid improvement in freights and the scarcity of small vessels, 
have prevented the execution of most orders for Great Britain ; 
and the same is true of half of the French orders, which are quite 
liberal of late, and the pudchases for Havre this week have 
exceeded 70,000 bush.—which have contributed to sustain the 
market. Rye has been in fair demand, and is without much 
change. The supply is moderate. Barley and Barley Malt are not 
plenty, and with a good demand prieestendupward. Oats have 
again declined, with increased desire to realize. Prices have 
fallen off lc. @ bush., and favor the buyer at the close. Corn 
bas fluctuated somewhat. The receipts of New have fallen off, 
and with a good demand for the East and for export, prices of 
New have recovered 2@3c. @ bush., and Old 1@2c.—the latter 
firmly held at the close. Qur stock is much reduced. 


Hors.—Only a moderate demand has prevailed for New since 
our last, and prices, though not quotably lower, havea downward 
tendency. The sales during the week are 504 bales at 23@28c. 
Old are in limited request, and are somewhat nominal, 


Liwz.—The market for Rockland has been active, and prices 
have improved. The sales are 3,500 bbls. Comnion at $1, and 
1,000 bbis. Lump at $1 25, 


Provisions —The demand for Pork has been extremely limited ; 
hardly enough has been done to give character to the market; 
only a retail business has been done, and, with fair arrivals, 
there is a considerable addition to our stock, the trade buying 
with great caution, and at the close prices favored the buyer. 
Prime Mess has been in limited demand, and prices are nominal. 
Beef has been in steady request, and is firmly held; the arrivals 
have been limited, and the stock is 
sumptive as well as export trade. Prime M 
fair demand, and is firmer ; 
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declined slightly, and are more plenty at the close. 
has been in fair demand ; with limited arrivals and a 
ateck of Prime this has improved. Butter has been in fair 


Cheese is in limited request fer the home trade, and 
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is heavy. We notice further shipments from first hands, 
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Cubebs E.1....— 50 a—— _ |Plank,Alb.Pine. - 22 a— 28 
binas waae — 6 a— 6%|Plank, city wkd.— 25 a— 28 
Epsom Salts....— 2%a— 2%/Plank.Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 20 
Gamboge....... — 23 a— 24 |Pik.citySp.wkd.— 22 a— 23 
@’m Arabic sorts— 10 a— 10%|Shingles, @bch. 2 50 a 3 25 
G’m Arabic pk’d— 14 a— 28 |Do.Shaved,@bdl. 
Gum Benzoin..— — a— 50%] (36M.)........ 200 a2 50 
Gum Cowrie....— 7a— 8|Do. Sawed @M..3 00 «@ 4 00 
Gum Myrh,E.I1.— 10 a— 25 |Do. Ced. 3ft. Ist 
Gum Myrh, Ty.— 25 a— 32 6. DE. c000 35 00 a37 00 
Gum Trag, st..— 17 a— 37}¢|Do.Ced.3ft2dqu.30 00 435 00 
Gum’ Trag, fi..— 70 a— 80 |Do. Cypress,3ft.19 00 a20 00 
Hyd. Pota. En Laths, E.@M..—— al 50 
> ea 2 12%a 2 25 |Staves, WOpipe.40 00 «85 00 
Ipecacuanha Br 115 a1 20 " WOhbhd.35 00 a75 00 
PR Kase 45000 — 90 a1 00 " WObbl..25 00 450 00 
Lac Dye........— 10 a— 60 “ RO.hhd.— — 450 00 
Licorice Paste..— 29 a— 30 |Heading, WO...72 00 a— — 
MOLASSES—Dortr: 24 ®et 
ad val 
N. Orleans,®gal— 30 a— 36 
Porto Rico...... —2 a—34 
Cuba Muscoy...—18 a— 25 
Trinidad, Cuba.— — a— — 
Card. etc. sweet— 16 a— 19 


NAILS—Dory: 24 ®@ct. ad val 





Salm’n,Pic.Nor.16 50 
Sal. Pic. @ tce..23 00 a24 
Shad, Ct., No. 1, 


f. bbl..... -- 


-l..— 18 a— 20 


American, @? B.— — a— — 
FLOUR AND MEAL— 


Superfine, No.2, 350 a 425 
State Superfine 5 00 a 5 05 
State, ex. br... 510 a5 20 
West, mix’d,do. 500 a5 05 
Mioh. & In.st.do. 5 00 a— — 
Ohio Superfine. 5 05 a 5 10 
Ohio ex. bds.... 540 a 5 55 
Genesee, do 600 a 7 2 
Canada, Sup 500 a5 05 
Canada, ex..... 510 a7 26 
Brandywine.... 5 85 a5 90 
Georgetown.... 540 a7 2 
Petersburg City 6 75 a7 25 
Rich. County... 625 a7 00 
Alexandria..... 525 a 7 00 
Balt. Howard st. 5 25 a7 25 
Rye Flour...... 330 2405 
Gorn Meal..... 280 a-— 


“ Brandywine 3 25 

" *" Punch.16 00 
FRUIT—Dorr: Not D’d, 30: 

Dry F., 8 ® et. ad val 
Rais.Sn.% Kek.— — @—- — 
Rais. bch. &lyrs. 1 55 a 2 15 


Cur’nts Zte. @B— 4ha— 5 
OMFOR...ceccees — 2lxa— 22% 
Alm, Mr. sft. sh.— — @—- — 

" Ivica s8...—— 6—-<— 

" Sic. 8s..... -— ~ — 

“ Shelled....— 20 a— 22 
FURS AND SK INS—Dory: 


8 and 15 ® ct. for undressed 








OnE GreNsNG, ..00-+-gecesetesic 
———— 10 2120 | 
" North, @pce.— — a— — 
“ Southern....— 75 a1 00 
" Western..... 100 a1 05 
Otter, North, pr. 450 a4 5 50 
“ Southern. 250 43 50 
Red Fox, North.—_ — a1 50 
Raccoon, South.— 25 a— 30 
" West’n, com— 40 a— 60 
" Detroit..... — 50 a— 7 
Mink, Northern. 2 50 4 2 00 
uw Southern.— 75 a1 00 
Martin, North.. 12% al 50 


Fur Seal, ¢l’s. 8. nom. 
Hair, do....... nom. 
Goat, Curacoa..— 50 a— 56 


" Mexican, t nom. 

Deer, Texas, #D— 19 a— 22 
" Arkansas.— 22 a— 24 
" Florida...— 18 a— 22 

GRAIN—Durr: 15 ® ct. ad 


Herring, No. 1.. 
FLAX Dery : 15 ® ct. ad val|Pork, Ms. # bbl. 17 


et. ad val 
lEasciainmts,BB— 19 a— 20 
iginger, Race... 
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The New York Times, 


Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Editions, 


The Cheapest and Best Family and General Newse 
paper in the United States. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES commends itself to the attention 
and favor of persons in every part of the United States who 
desire to receive from the city of New York a Cheap, Enter 
prising, and Reliable Newspaper,—devoted first of all to the 
UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION, and to the just and eon 
servative principles of the incoming REPUBLICAN ADMIN« 


ISTRATION. 


The New York Weekly Times 


Is a large and elegantly printed quarto sheet, of eight pages, or 
forty-eight columns,—devoted to Politics, Literature, and Get 
eral News, and intended to be the BEST as well as the CHEAP- 
EST Famity Newspaper in the United States, 

The first aim of Taz Tres is, and will always be, to keep itg 
readers thoroughly and reliably posted up, as to everything 
which may happen, of general interest, in any part of the world. 
It comments fully and freely upon all topics of importance ig 
every department of public action, and always in the interest of 
Freedom, Order, andthe Public Good. While its influence will 
be uniformly conservative, it advocates every measure of just 
and beneficent Progress, and resists the increase, extension, OF 
perpetuation of Slavery, as of everything else incompatible with 
the highest welfare of the whole community. While it reportg 
promptly and accurately all intelligence of general interest ig 
every department of human activity, it never panders to vicloug 
tastes, and excludes from its columns everything that might ren- 
der it unsafe or improper for general Famity perusal. It seekg 
to promote the general welfare by urging the claims of 

EDUCATION, MORALITY, AND RELIGION 
upon the masses of theTpeople ; and in all its discussions, it en- 


deavors constantly to be guided and controlled by the spirit of 


MODERATION, PATRIOTISM, AND COMMOK 
SENSE. 


In its CoRRESPONDENCE, both Foreign and Domestic, Tas Trung 


is confessed to be superior to any other American journal, 


lie 





Oil Cassia. . 300 a—— |GCut, 4dda6d @Pb.— 2%a— 3 
Oil Lemon.. 225 a250 (|Clinch........ o— 44a— 4% 
Oil Peppermint. 275 2300 |NAVAL STORES—Durr: 8 
Oil Orange..... 175 a200 and 15 @ ct. ad val [ALL ¢4sH) 
Opium Turkey. 5 62364 5 75 [Twrpentine,S’f 
Oxalic Acid ® B— 163ga— 17 Coty, 280m. 275 a— — 
Phosphorus.....— 75 a—— [Turp.Wilming’n— — a— — 
Prugs. Potash..— 30 a— 35 ‘ar, do. @bbi.. 225 a 2 625% 
Quicksilver.....— — a— 55 |Pitch........... 60 al 65 
Rhubarb Chi...— 40 a— 50 /Rosin,com. old. 125 a1 30 
eratus eash..— — a— 6 |Do. wh. @280D. 150 a 4 50 
Sal Ammoniac.— 8X%e— 9 (|SpiritsTurp....— 36 a— 37 
Sal Soda....... — lka— 1%\O1LS—Dury: Palm4; Olive2; 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 23 a— 25 Linseed Sperm, (foreign fisher- 
Sarsa’rila Mex.— 9 a— 934} ies,) and Whale or other Fish 
Senna E. I..... — 7 a—11%] (foreign,) 15 ® ct. ad val 
Senna Alex....— 18 a— 23 lor. 30 fi...... a an 
Shellac......... — 47%a— 52 |Olive,12b.b.&bx 325 a4 25 
Soda Ash 80 @ct 2 12a 2 50 ([Olive,inc.Pgal.110 a1 12% 
Sugar Lead W.— 1l¥a— — |Palm, @Db..... — 8 a— 8% 
Sulph. Quin.... 180 a— — j|Linseed,cm.@g.— 61 a— 62 
Tartaric Acid..— 52 a— 52}|Linseed, Eng...— — a— 65 
Verdigris....... — 2 a— 30 |Whale.......... —45 a— 50 
Vitriol Blue....— 9 a— 9%] " Ref. Winter— 58 a— 60 
FEATHERS—Dvrr: 25@ct.| " Ref. Spring. nom. 
L. Geese, @ B..— 44 a— 45 |Sperm, crude... 145 a— — 
Tennessee...... — 40 a— 43 |" Winter, unbl 1 60 a 1 62 
FISH—Dorr: 15 @ ct. ad val] " Bleached..... 1 57a 1 60 
Dry Cod, @cwt. 2 50 a 400 |Eleph. ref.bl’ch.— — a— — 
Dry Scale...... 200 a 2 12%}Lard Oil, S.4W.— 95 2110 
Pickled Cod.... 250 a 300 jRed Disd....... — 52 a— 53 
Mackerel, No.1.14 50 al5 00 Seah —-— a 
Mack. No.],Hal.— — 215 50 |OIL-CAKE—Dourr: 15 ® ct. 
Mack. No.2,M..650 a7 00 ad val 
Mack. No. 3.M.1.5 50 a 625 |Thinob.c.@tun34 50 a38 50 
Mackerel, Ne.3. 450 a— — jThick, round...29 00 a29 50 


PROVIS10O0N S—Dovrr: 
Cheese 24 ; all others 15 ® ct 
ad val 
Beef, Ms.cp.@bl. 5 25 
"  " City...— — 
" Meas, extra.10 00 
" Prime, Ctry 4 00 
" Prime, City— — 
" " Ms.Ptce.15 00 


12 
50 


" © clear...18 50 a— — 
Lard,OPinb.ABB— YIk¥a— 10K 
Hams, Pickked..— 8 a— — 
Shoulders, Pkid.—  6%a— 6% 
Beef Hams in 

Pickie. ® bbi.14 00 al5 50 
Beef, Smkd, @B— Sxa— 9 
Butter, Oran.co.— 20 a— 22 

“ St. fairtopr.— 14 a— 17% 
PEsccccse — 10 a— 15 
Cheese.........— Sia— 10% 
RICE—Dvrtr: 15 @® ct. ad va} 
Opd. tofr.@cwt. 350 a3 75 
Geod to prime.. 400 a 4 25 
SAL T—Dorr: 15 ® ct. ad 


v 
Turk’s Is. @ bu.— 17 


Prime...... 12 


a— 17% 
yi . — = 4 
r.Psack— a— 77 
"tine... 120 a1 wo” 


" " Ashton’s 160 a— — 
SEEDS—Durr: Fares. 


Clover, @b....— 7ka— 8 
Timothy, @ bu.. 325 a3 37K 
Flax, Am. rough— — a 1 50 


SHOT—Dury: 2% @ ct. ad val 
Dr’p&Bek(c) Pn— 14 a— 6% 
Buck comp. (do)—- — a— 7 

new Teck Oo : 32 ? ct. ad = 

lew York, — a— 

Castile......... — 9%a— 10% 
PELTER (Zmx)—Dorr; In 
i lates, 4; 


Plates,# , 6 mos..— 43ga— 4% 
SPICKS—Dorr: 4 and 15 ® 


utmegs, No. 1.— 43 a— 45 
*epper, Sumat.— 8 a— 9 


Pimento, Ja. (c)— 5ia— 5% 
Cloves (c)...... — 8 a—10 
SUGARS—Durr: % ® et. 
t. Croix, @b..— — a—— 
New Orleans...— 4%a— 6% 
Cuba Muscova..— 4 a— 6 
Porto Rico...... — 5y%a— 6% 


Havana, White.— 7ka— 
Havana,B.&Y.— 4%a— 7 


Manilla ........ — 4%a— 5% 
U. 8S. Loaf...... -_-—- oe 
U. 8. Crushed..— — a—— 
0.8. A. do..... —_— a— 
U. S. Yellow...— — a—— 












val J. 8. C. Coffee..— — a— — 
Wheat,w.G.@bu 142 4152 | TALLOW —Dorr: 8 @ct.ad 
" *C.new 142 @1 49 val 
S Geis sss 140 a246 |Am.prime,@B— 9%a— 9% 
* Mich. wh. 145 a 1 55° TEAS —Durr: 15 ® et. ad val 
Chicago s...... 115 @117 }Genpowder.....— 42 «— 70 
Mil. chub....... 120 a1 22 — a— 60 
Rye, ern.— 68 a— 70 a— 36 
Corn, yel...— a— 68 a— 45 
" " © White— 57 a— 66 a— 40 
" South, wh.— 68 a— 72 a— 70 
» "  yellow— 61 e— 67 oli 
" =" mixed— 60 a— 61 -— 
“ Wet " — a— 6734|Con; 25 a— 28 
Barley......... —75 a—80 |T I N (Zinn)—Dorr: Pigs, 
Oats, Canada...— 33 a— 34 Bers, and Block, yazs ; Petes 
" Canal,....— a— 34%| and Sheets, 8 ® ct. ad val 
" Ohio......— 38 g— 34%|Banca cash, BB— 26%a— — 
« J ——— a— 33 arene —3 a% 
Peag bl.e. . 300 a— — DENSD........— —_— ~-— 
GUNPO DER—Dovrr: 15/Plates,l-exPbx. 8 50 a 8 62% 
Pct. | 600 a 6 25 
Blasting, ® 25 B.3 00 +t i WOOL—Durr: %4 @ ct. ad 
eeseeec—— @ 
pe 500 6 5 25 so 4 
~ 41 a~— 4 
[aa — a— 6&0 a— 40 
HEME ptun2is 00 «220 00 ~ > 
T outshot205 00 a210 00 ae 
Manilla, @B...— 5x¥a— — o— 30 
es 3 oeeee $50 00 pg: iia anes 
Jute... ...-..- 9%5 00 a97 50 o~ & 
} 2 
a— 30 
ams 
R.G. & B.A == 
..— 20 o~ 91% Smyrna Wash. — 23 3 a 
Do, do. gr. 8. C.— 10%e— 11 ZINC— In Pigs, Bars 
Orimeso........ — 10 a— 19% _ and Sheets, 15 ® et. ad val 
San Juan......— 183a— 19 In sheets.......— 6%a— — 








Reports of Congressional and Legislative Proceedings, of Finan+ 
cial, Commercial, and 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ef important Legal and Criminal Trials, and of whatever may 


have special interest for the great body of the community ar@ 


full, prompt, and reliable. 


Especial attention is devoted to full, accurate, and trustworthy 


reports of the 


LIVE STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS, 

for which a special corps of Reporters is maintained. 

A LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
Will also be kept up, embracing 

STANDARD NOVELS AND TALES, 
and miscellaneous selections of the highest interest, 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

is compiled from a variety of sources, many of them inaccessibig 


to the American reader, and furnishes valuable information 


, 


the Farmer and Gardener. 


THE WEEKLY TIMES will be sent to Subtcribers in any part 


of the country on the following terms : 


PD iicedie ci tsescsseancen $2 OO a Year. 
ne ee eee 


PO encaiialcssssaxccheaves 


Any person who will send us a Club of TEN Subscribers at 
One Dollar each, shall receive an extra copy for himself, or may 


retain One Dollar as his compensation, 


The New York Daily Times 


Is published every day except Sunday, and is sent to Subserib- 
ers by mail at SIX DOLLARS a year. 


* ‘The Semi-Weekly Times, 


Published on Tuesdays and Fridays, and containing eight paged 
of reading matter in every number, is sent to subscribers at tho 
following rates : 
SINGLE COPIES, Three Dollars. 
TWO COPIES, Five Dollars, 4 

Any person who will send us a CLUB of FIVE Subscriberg 
may receive an extra copy for himself, or retain Two Dollars and 
a Half as his compensation, 


TERMS—€ASH INVARIABLY IN ADVANGE, 


All letters to be addressed to 
H. J, RAYMOND & COw 





Proprietors of Tax Naw Yorx Tues, New York City, 





{ 
t 
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Che ——= 


he gn 


SPECIAL 


PAPERS are forwarded unti 
he Publisher for their discon4 
a@rresrages is made, as require, 
RECEIPTS for money rem 
when requested, provide? 4 1x 


postage. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.- 
write on busine’s unless they 4 
and STATE, 

CORRESPONDENTS are 1 
enonyY nous communications, a: 
BY usually be returned, 

THE CIRCULATION of The 
ny other weekly religious new 
fere, as a medium for adyertisi: 





aemenen 


Out Special 





TEE PEARL OF 


A STORY OF THE | 


BY MRS. HARRIET 


CHAPT: 


Mas. Penne, too, had 
@oud on the horizon, a 
biscuits and conduct ot 
which shoald welcome the 

The sun was jast dippit 
@ round ball of fire—and s 
ef light across the top of 
moored at the beach, and 
not in his suit of ceren: 
man's garb. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. 
eut fishing, and I thoug 
schoeners in the distanc: 
tell you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Sewe 
I was rot certain. Do c 
be delighted to see you he 

“We miss your husba 
Mr. Sewell; “it will be gi 
comes home—he is one o 
me preach.”’ 

“Tm sure you don’t pre 
it more,’’ said Mrs. Penne 
the greatest trouble abou 
is that he ma 
though he always keeps 
reads and sings his psal 
there's nothing like going 

“ And little Moses has 


loses £0 


said the minister. 

“Yes, indeed; the chik 
more than a year; finally 
be faithful in ihe plowing : 


you see he’s rather unsté 
other things—very diflvre 
you give her to do, she | 
done.” 
“And pray, where is th 
ister; ‘is she gone ?”’ 
“Well, Cap'n Kittridge 
take her down to see Sa 
fond of Mara, and she ha 
since she was a baby.’ 
“The Captain 
minister, swiling. 
Mrs. Pesnel smiled alsc 
that nobody ever mentiont 
Without the same curious 


is a cu 


“The Cap'n is a good-h 
said Mrs. Pennel, “ and 
stories to the children.” 

“Yes, a perfect Arabia 

* said Mr. Sewell. 

“ Well, | really believe | 
stories,’ said Mrs. Venne 
and certainly s more ob 
neighbor couldn't be. He 
every day since I've been 
anything—he would insis 
splitting kindlings for me, | 
and Moses had left a-pler 
home.”’ 

At this moment the sub 
appeared striding along th 
lobster in one hand, while \ 
Mara upon his shoulder, + 
hands and singing merrily 
out on the open blue sea 
rosy purple in 
homeward. 

“ There is Captain Kittri 
Mrs. Pennel, setting down 
wiping, and going to the do 

“ Good evening, Mis’ P 
“T s’pose you see your fo 
down one of these ere read 
it might make out your sup 

“Thank you, Captain—; 
some with us.’ 

* Wal’—me and the child 
our supper,” said the Capta 
rate chowder down there to 
and see what the Cap'n’s | 
as he looked in at the do 
minister there. Wal’ now 
added, with a glance dewn 

“ Never mind, Captain,”’ 
my fishing clothes, so we're 

As to little Mara, she ha 
and stood so near the sea t! 


the eveni 


wave forced her little feet t 
stretching out her hands ez 
er—which was standing st 


wharf not far from their 
see on deck figures movi 


little eyes nade out a small 
that was among the most a 
grew distinct, and she co 


gray head and alert, active 
the signs he made that he 
blowy figure that stood wi 


wind, like some flower ben’ 
And now they are come 
and dances on the deck, a 


Pennel come running fron 
shore—and a few minutes 
safe and sound—and little 
house in her grandfather's 
tridge stops to have a few | 
Hlalliday and Tom Serant 
Own resting-places. 

Meanwhile Moses loses 1 
of his heroic exploits to Ma 

““Oh, Mara, you've no ids 
—I can fish equal to any o: 
sail and tend the helm like 
the names of everything—a 
us catch fish. Why, the: 
could throw—and it was ju 
and bite—throw and bite—a 
pulling in, but I didn’t mind 
one should beat me.”’ 

“Oh, did you blister youn 
fally. 

“Oh to be sure! Now, 
dreadful thing, but we men | 
are getting so hard, you've 
eaught a great shark.” 


“A shark! Oh how d 
gerous ?”’ 
“Dangerous! I guess n¢ 


Ttell you. He'll never cat 
you—the old wretch !”’ 
“But, poor shark, it isn 
people. He was made so,” 
touching a deep theological 
“Well,-I don't know b 
“ but sharks that we catch 
bet you.” 
“Oh, Moses, did you see 
- Icebergs ! yes; we pa: 
grand one.”’ 


* Entered according to Aet of C. 
4n the District Court of the South 


